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DE lilSIiE. 



CHAPTER I. 



^^ WfiLi., but hear roe, Hubert," said Lady De Lisle in her 
most coDCiliating accent ; ^^ Only hear ivhat I have to say, be- 
fore you decide on this sudden journey." 

^^The journey is not sudden, Madam," said her son, with a 
look and. manner that seemed to defy alike persuasion or argu- 
ment. *^ I always told you I should spend two years, previous 
to my coming of age, in travelling ; I was nineteen last month, 
and so have no time to lose." 

^ As you please. Sir," said Lady De Lisle, and turned from 
him with an air of haughty displeasure. At the door she 
stopped ; and her son, haJf smiling to see how soon she re- 
lented, almost started at the cold, determined tone in which she 
added, ^^ Do not be deceived by others, Hubert, or strive to 
deceive yourself. . I wOl not reward those who thwart me, or 
think of those who think but of themselves. My son you must 
be,"— my heir you need not bel" and with this threat, often 
before hnplied, but never so explicitly mentioned. Lady De 
Lisle left her headstrong boy to his own rejBections. They 
were' none of the most exhilarating. Young De Lisle had no 
idea of giving up his plan, for when had he ever given up what 
he had said he would do ? Yet he began to hate it very cordi- 
ally. It had become irksome to him before this contest with 
his mother, and he could not help thinking it was very great 
foUy to risk losing a splendid income, merely for the pleasure 
of getting t^e better of her. Then returned the recoUection of 
his former reasons. 

His father. Sir Francis, a cheerful, hospitable, pleasing mftn 
in society, had^ from & certain facility of temper, love of ease, 
and mental cowardice, long been quoted as the tamest of hus- 
band and most inefficient of masters. His lady's will was law. 
She began with infinite art, for she was a cunning, though not 
a clever woman, and veiled her encroachments on her hus- 
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band's prerogative beneath so many specious coverings, that 
the poor man found himself entirely fettered and subjugated 
before he discovered her drift. Time did but rivet chains more 
firmly he had wanted resolution to throw off at first ; and the 
earliest days of Hubert were full of reminiscences of his fathered 
slavery, and his earliest resolutions were against such a system 
ever extending to himself. 

La^y De Lisle, in order to establish her influence with her 
son, was at great pains to impress him with ideas of her own 
consequence. It answered in part ; Hubert thought there was 
no family pedigr€;e like his, no house sq splendid, no county sa 
salubrious. He had besides a high opinion of his mother*s 
talents, he admired her manners, and even her beauty, M she 
was in the prime of tife. Nay, though he himself despised his 
father, he had no idea any one else could be so impertinent, 
and never would have pardoned a woird spoken in .derision of 
him. 

There is often in early ybuth, when all the feelings are un- 
blunted and new, a quickness of perqq>tion that stands in lieu ' 
of reflection and calculation. Thus, all De Lisle's com- 
panions felt by intuition that such a topic was to be avoided 
with him. They stopped not to inquire whether it was guarded 
by pride, or made sacred by affection ; it was enough for them 
that it must not be touched. 

In lonely uncommunicated feeling passed the first nineteen 
years of Hubert's life. To escape fiom the Egyptian bondage 
in which his father was held, was his thought by day, and his 
dream by night. It seemed ungracious always to oppose a 
mother, who not only caressed but courted him, yet scarcdy 
did be ever accede to her slightest wish without fearing that 
aome advantage would be taken of it greater than at the mo- 
ment was discernible to any but Lady De Lisle herself. Hu- 
bert, by natui;e frank, generous, and highly gifted, might under 
other auspices have beconie an amiable and happy man. As 
it was, he was neither. But his parents saw few faults in 
their only child, and of course none in their mode of educating 
him. Had he not been sent to the best schools, and when at 
home had he been denied any thing ? It is true, he did not in 
that respect try their patience much, for he was moderate in 
his wishes ; and could he but go his own way unquestioned, 
and throw bis pocket-money to the right and the left, without 
havmg to account for it, he gave no trouble, and got into no 
scrapes. Besides, his masters applauded bis diligence, his 
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equals loved his social qualities, his dependants bore testimony 
to his gentleness and patience. 

Hearing his praises every where, Sir Francis and Lady De 
Lisle strove not to see that at home he was cold and unbend- 
ing, engrossed with any thing but what occupied them, and 
betraying at times. When thrown off his guard, the most un- 
qualified contempt for every living thing. The worthy Baronet 
was chilled and astonished, but his wife merely observed that 
young persons were usually proud of their talents, and eager 
to show them in the easiest possible way, general sarcasm. 
^^ When Hubert,'' she would say, '^ makes the discovery that 
every fool can find fault, he will change his tone." 

Lady De Lisle did not see that her son's satcastic turn was 
not a merry devil, elicited by wild and boyish conversation, but, 
in truth, the overflowings of a bitter spirit. Young, well- 
looking, fijU of health and visour, mental and bodily, the head 
of an old family, and the heir to great wealth,' every material 
for happiness seemed within his reach ; and his mother natu- 
rally concluded that he was happy. If sometimes he disap- 
pointed her, in general she was proud of him, and of the con- 
sequence that having such a son to marry gave her- in the 
neighbourhood. Besides, she loved him, but she loved power 
more ; and she thought she saw in this wish to go abroad a 
plan of emancipation she could ill brook. She bad been an 
heiress ; and though the sum actually settled upon herself was 
not very considerable, Sir Francis would have thought he was 
doing a dishonest thing in leaving the money that had been 
her's in any way that did not meet with her full concurrence. 

This Hubert knew, and that it was no idle boast of his 
mother's. that had concluded their conversation. He did not 
believe, indeed, that her pride would sufifer her to alienate any 
part other property. She knew well the advantages of wealth ; 
and that her son should be one of the richest commoners in 
England, had long been the object of her ambition. That he 
should eventually, therefore, have more money than he well 
knew how to spend, young De Lisle never doubted ; but just 
then he might have none at all ; and though not of very ancient 
date, he was oM enough to be aware that post-horses are things 
not to be paid by promises ; and that, in truth, the very sinews 
of his enterprise were thus cracked asunder. Hubert resolved, 
and re*resolved, then starting fi'om a long and not very pleasant 
reverie, detmnin^d to fix on nothing till he had spoken to Sir 
Francis. 

Hiat he should, in fket, by this means onlj heat hhtSL^Vtst'^ 

1* 
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sentiments modified by his father's placid temper, no one knew 
better than himself ; and it cost his proud soul a struggle, thus 
to force himself to ask for that which would be refused him. 
But Hubert had a great reverence for justice, though his notions 
of it were not always as accurate as he thought them, and ho 
judged it unfair to take any sentiment or action of another for 
granted! Prove them, and let them abide by the test, was what 
Be Lisle both preached and practised ; and, in conformity to 
this tenet, he now sought his father, to hear from his own Ups 
the objections to his proposed tour. 

Sir Francis had many : he did not like to lose sight of his son, 
he thought him too young to travel to any purpose, and as he 
meant him when of age to try his strength in the county, with 
a view to representing it in Parliament, he was solicitous that 
he should live amongst his future constituents, and ^^buy 
golden opinions from all manner of men." 

Hubert entered into all his father's reasons, and refuted them 
one by one, with as much patience as if he had thought it 
would be to any purpose ; and poor Sir Francis, who was soon 
aground in argument, was obliged to conclude with " Well, 
Hubert, my boy, it does not signify talking. Lady De Lisle 
will never hear of it, so we had better say no more just now." 
"Is it ever your intention, Sir, that 1 should travel ?" asked 
Hubert. 

" Surely, my dear son, some time or other." 
" When 1 am in Parliament, 1 suppose ? Run over to Paris 
during a recess, for example, and take my mother with me as 
a travelling tutor !" rejoined Hubert with a sarcastic haughti* 
ness not unusual to him. 

Even the meek Sir Francis was fretted, for who can stand 
ridicule ? He stirred the fire accordingly, which was the 
symptom that invariably betrayed his choler, and as before the 
coal was well broken, his testiness was always appeased, it 
may be a hint worth attending to, and might possibly answer 
by way of nostrum, or codment^ to those who have hitherto not 
suffered the ebullitions of their wrath to subside so quickly, all 
for want of knowing the virtue residing in a poker ! 

Hubert, to whom the sign was familiar, watched the opera- 
tion in silence, not unmixed with regret at having excited 
uneasy feelings in the breast of the kind Baronet. He sought 
to q,tone for it by gentler speech, and Sir Frsmcis, the most 
placable of men, only wondered he could have felt angry with 
his dear boy, who did but want to do like other youths — 
reijnatani too, that he should, and a great pity bis mother did 
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not like it! So far reached the cogitations of Sir Francis, but 
no farther, : and Hubert retired fro^ his presence to think over 
plans that would as effectually take him out of his mother's 
reach, as the foreign tour could have done ; and not quite 
certain that patience and economy would not briug even his 
first plan to bear. 



CHAPTER n. 

Whilst young De Lisle, wrapped up in his own consequence, 
and his deep-rooted notions of independence, was to-day 
making some arrangement that to-morrow saw unmade ; and, 
like many a wiser man, lost in anticipations of the future, was 
forgetting to enjoy the present ; — time brought events to pass, 
which no cogitations of his could either accelerate or retard. 
His paternal uncle died, and lefl him the small younger bro- 
ther*s portion, on which he had himself lived. 

As De Lisle was not of age, difficulties arose about the pay- 
ment of the money, but it was not difficult to raise some for imme- 
diate use ; so that, in fact, he derived from the will all the benefit 
he wanted. That he was cheated through the whole transac- 
tion was indeed evident ; and he felt it with more bitterness, 
than in a person so reckless of money appeared altogether 
natural. 

It seemed his fate always to see human nature in its worst 
point of view : the idea once caught, seized upon his imagina- 
tion ; he turned to it upon all occasions, and the scoffing fiend 
welcomed him each time with more cruel mockery than before. 

The instances of management and deceit that had shocked 
his childhood, were traced, or fancied, in every other family, as 
he advanced to manhood. Believing that every one in this life 
must either deceive others, or be himself deceived, he went 
about among his feUows, armed, impenetrable, and inflicting on 
himself more, pangs than a host of enemies couM have suc- 
ceeded in fastening upon him. Too generous and high-minded 
not to scorn deceit himself, he was tpo vain to think with' 
patience of being a dupe. Sad in solitude, (for what noble 
spirit but mourns over the depravity of others ?) and constrained 
in society, his eidstence was more irksome than could well be 
imagined iby those who only saw his outwaid stai%.UQTv« 
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As no man can Rlways adhere to a system, be it good or bad, 
De Lisle had occasional glimpses of satisfaction, in opposition 
to his tenets. He had instinctive pleasures, for he was be* 
nevolent; and the first emotion is to beliete you have done 
good, and to rejoice in it : hovrever you may persuade yourself 
hereafter, that the object might be unworthy, or the means 
inadequate. The mere spirits of youth and health create an 
artificial enjoyment ; and when you are amused yourself, you 
cease to remember how often in others the signs of mirth are 
the veils in which the proud and the susceptible conceal grief 
from the gaze of indifference. 

De Lisle was too ftiendly and kind in essential things, as 
well as in acts of courtesy, not to have many intimates who felt 
s.ome regard for him, but be was too cautious to have friends : 
he sought not the confidence he withheld ; but when forced 
upon hint, he never betrayed it. The esteem that was felt for 
him never bordered upon enthudasm, and when he saw others^ 
every way his inferiors, excite a sentiment approaching to it, - 
he could have wept to think, that of aU living things he alone 
was unbeloved. He forgot that sympathy is not gratuitous, 
and that from his schoolboy days to the present hour he had 
laid no claim to it. 

Distrust and caution are the parents of irresolution ; and 
Hubert accordingly rarely knew what he liked or wished. It 
would have suited him extremely, to have had some one at 
his elbow to inform him of his own intentions and desires ; but 
this would have looked like influencing him ; and from influ^ 
ence, as the shadow of control, his whole soul recoiled. 
Alas ! he was reduced to the sad necessity of forcing himself 
to wish for something and then forcing himself to get it ! Ho 
had made up his mind to go abroad, and he now tried to find 
out where he meant to go. He wus at Oxford, and the time 
approached when all but the very studious were leaving it. Jt 
was necessary to make a speedy election ; and so indifferent 
was he, that, but for the absurdity of the thing, he would have 
got into his carriage, and said, ^' Drive me to the coast !" . 

In this humour he sauntered into the apartment of a young 
man with whom he spent much of hid time, for the cogent 
reason that he was his near neighbour. He found Mr. Clifford 
looking over some highly^finished coloured prints. De Lisle 
had a great taste for drawing, and was himself rather an adept 
in the art. He asked his fHend if he bad any thing new to 
show him ; and the mournful tone in which Cliflbrd replied in 
the negative roused his dormant interest. He cast a glance 
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over the disorderly table of the young collegian, and amidst 
endless pamphlets, papers, and maps, the word ^^ Spa,"' in 
large letters, every where met his eye. / 

^Vl believe you are going to Spa, at least in your dreams," 
said De Lisle jokingly. 

" True," replied Clifford, •* in my dreams ; and I ought to 
go in a more efiectual way, but I do not relish the idea." 

" Why not ? it is just the time of the year for it." 

^^ Ay, for a prince who flatters himself it is a retreat ; for a 
swindler who wants money, or for an invalid who wants the 
waters ; but for plain quiet, healthy Jack Clifford, who wants 
to be at home, it is a very bad time of the year." 

^^ All times, by your rule, would be bad. Have you any 
bus^iess that I can transact, for I am ^oing there ?" 

Clifford started, and a ray of pleasure gleamed upon his 
features ; but the .animation soon fled, and, as if more dejected 
for having encouraged a hope that had vanished, he sighed, 
shook his head, and said he must go himself. 
Shall we go together ?" asked De Lisle. • 
No, my dear fellow," said his companion ; ^^it would be 
a bore to you, for I shall not travel alone/' 

"Oh, if that*s your mystery," said De Lisle, laughing, "I 
can't fancy why you hate going." 

" You are quite out there : I have a mystery, but 'tis not 
my journey. The truth is, I was to have been married next 
week, but the lawyers dwadle so confoundedly, it n^ay not be this 
month. In the mean time, my poor sister is dying; she is 
ordered to Spa, and to Spa I must take her where, if she gets 
better, I can leave her, but, if not ..." Clifford stopped, 
embarrassed between the two ideas of his sister's death and the 
return to his love,^as not knowing very well which to specify. 
De Lisle took no notice of the pause, but asked if his sister was 
not married? 

" She has been some years a widow," replied Clifford, " has 
several ^children, the eldest of whom would accompany her 
abroad, as well as her step-daughter, a very lovely girl, without 
whose care and tenderness, 1 believe, Mrs. Talbot would not 
be now alive. You see, it will be a strong family party, and 
more than you would like to join." 

De Lisle reflected for a moment. To offer himself at twenty, 
as the chaperon of a lady and her family, did seem abundantly 
absurd. At last, he remembered a man of the name of Em- 
merson, much older than himself, studious and gentlemanlike, 
but remarked for the strong and unfortunate propensity of being 
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a Mnger^tm. His contempt for the style of thing hiaid made 
him keep ottt of Mr. Emmersoti's wuy \ hot he well knew he 
would accompany him, or any one else, any where, if by so doing 
he could Hve for a certain nmnber of months at some other 
person's charge. 

Two companions joining a large party seemed to obYiate all 
objections, and ho communicated his plan to Clifford tiie 
instant he had formed it. '/ 

** But are you sure you were going to Spa ; that you have 
time to stay there till I can bring my wife over ;'and that all 
these women ailing, and fHghtei^, and helpless, will not be 
great nuisances to you ?" 

'' Quite sure," quietly replied De Lisle. 

^^ And I am quite sure," said Clifford warmly, ^^ that be all 
that as it may, Emmerson is not the companion you would have 
chosen, except with a view to the comfort of others." 

'* He is chosen," said De Lisle,—** never mind the view." 

** But I do mind," cried Clifford, holding out his hand to his 
friend, with a grateful look, which the other feh, though he^ 
^arcely return^ the friendly pressure ; ** and there are others 
who will mind, too. But you do not know my Mary ?" 

** Never heard of her tiU this hour," said De Lisle, smiling 
at the lover-like eagerness with which Clifibrd had seized the 
idea that Mary's gratitude could repay any thing; **butwe 
shall meet ere long, I hope, at Spa, with a very pleasant prepa- 
ration to an acquaintance—a mtrtual good opinion of each 
other." 

The rest of the day was spent by the young men in maturing 
their^ plans, and in seeking out Emmerson, whose consent was 
no sooner asked than gained, and in writing to Mary and Mrs. 
Talbot. Two days a^er, Clifford joined his sister, accompa- 
nied her to the seaport town, saw her safe aboard, (having 
previously presented Mr. De Lisle and Mr. Emmerson, who 
were by chance going the same way,) and then retraced his 
steps, once more to try his hitherto unavailing eloquence upon 
the tranquil and implacable gentlemen of the law, who held in 
their hands the web of his destiny. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Jm IVIrsk Talbot had ever been handsoooei waa more than Uer 
new acqaaintance could discover ; but he had no difficulty in 
sectM^, that whatever beautjr she might have had formerly, bad 
disappeared with her youth and health. Her manners, though 
dapreaaed) were elegant^and courteous, and her aspect benign 
though suflforing ; but the least exertion of mind or body 
seemedtoamuch for her» A. sort of feeble compassion therefore, 
united to the wash of serving his friend's sister, were ajil the sen- 
tiaeals with which she mspired De Lisle. 

The step-daughter soar(iely claimed his momentary attention 
■—yottogr timid, an&ious ; her heart following every motion of 
the invalid, Anne Tatbot had no time for strangers. She 
listened ta what waa said to her with a pre-oceupied air, an- 
swered absendy or vaguely, or not at all, and never addressed 
her oompaaioQS except to ask which would be the easiest con- 
veyance, or the best road for her mother. Even then, it was 
Mr. EloKmersoa she spoke to ; Mr. Emmerson whose advice 
she took ; for whose attention she was grateful ; — and De Lisle, 
litlte la the habit of being overlooked by man or woman, 
thought her an odd, shy girl, with a pretty face, and a pair of 
large, unmeaning hazel eyes, which could neither sparkle with 
animaftion, nor shine thj^ough tears. 

Anne's sorrow was not picturesque, for, honestly taken 
up with others, she had no time to display her fears or lament 
over hersdf. 

Mrs. Talbot had two children with her, but they were not 
pret^, and were spoiled ; so that the boy was an active plague, 
and &e girl a passive one. Their half-sister, anxious to save 
them from danger and bodily ailment, had neither leisure nor 
indumion to eorrect their conduct in any respect, and De 
Lisle accordingly felt disposed to quarrel with her for all the 
anBoyancb he met with from the children. 

Whea at last they reached Spa^ he established them in a pri- 
vate house, whiehJaa bad secured, and, with no small sensation 
of rolii^ found Umaelf %lone and at his ease in a very com- 
fortable hotel, where) to 3ave trouble,, he had immediately on 
hb anrkscal taken up his abode* Even Emmerson had lefl hm 
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free, having the first day of his going out to put down his name, 
(according to ^e cuistom of tibe place,) at the bookseller's 
shop, discovered that Spa was full of his friends ; most of whom 
he thought was likely to suit him better than his young and 
serious companion. 

Hubert now thought of writing to his mother, who, perfectly 
ignorant of his motibns, saw the date of his letter with equal 
surprise ^and vexation. 

However, he was fairly gone,^ and could not be frightened 
back ; so she answered his remarks as if she had known of his 
journey, and was prudent enough not even to imply any curiosity 
as to the period of his return. All this was so little what he 
expected, that De Lisle first gave it up as a riddle beyond his 
solving, and then decided that as she was clearly deceiving 
him, or at least trying to do so, she had probably some scheme 
in her head, the secrets of which might prove the displeasure 
she would not suffer to evaporate in words. ' He accordingly 
threw the letter from him, with more disdain at its insincerity 
than gratitude for its indulgence ; and proceeded to read a 
string of apologies from Clifford, who had hoped by that time 
to be at Spa,^ but had been obliged to postpone his journey. 

De Lisle cared not how long he remained at a place, of 
which the week before he had been heartily tired. The spell 
that bound him there seemed feeble at first, but was every day 
rising into importance greater than he could have supposed 
possible. 

He had been one day sauntering along the sides of one of 
the beautiful hills that surround the town, when a party of 
horsemen passed him. A dislike to strangers was an instinc- 
tive feeling with Hubert ; and taking out his knife, he pro- 
ceeded to carve letters on the rough bark of an old oak, merel/. 
as an excuse for turning his back upon the passers by. CVie 
of the party vfBs mounted on a restive horse, and the capering 
of the animal induced him to look round : just as he did so, 
the unruly horse by a sudden jerk of his head back, snapped his 
bridle in two ; he swerved in the direction where Hubert stood, 
who, with a quick eye and steady hand, instantly seized the 
broken rein, recommending to the rider to dismount* He had 
no occasion to repeat the advice, for the geatleman instantly 
sprung from his horse, and having indulgf^d himself in swearing 
at the animal a little, turned in the second place to thank the 
stranger, whose assistance had been so opportune. 

The exclamations of ^^ Major Wilmot here !'* aad ^^ De Lisle I 
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xny sober dog, what has brougbt you to Spa?" marked their 
recognition of each other. 

Wilmot eagerly pressed his countryman to accompany him 
home, where dinner would be waiting for them : and Hubert, 
who disUked the Major, his. style of life and his associates, 
seeing no way of escape but by afironting a man he had just 
obliged, reluctantly consented. 

It was early io the day for any other place ; but as visiters 
at Spa are generally mounted and at the Wells by six o'clock 
in the morning, they must of course dine proportionably early. 

Major Wilmot had a very pretty house, gaily situated just 
without the town. As De Lisle inhaled the fragrance of the 
flowers that wefe scattered with luxuriant profusion around 
every part of this fairy dwelling, both within and without, he 
could not help wondering at the taste and elegance of the ar- 
rangements; so little in unison with the habits and temper of the 
owner. 

" We are late," said Wilmot, " and our party, I fear, has 
been waiting for us. " 

It was the first intimation to Hubert that there was. a party 
at all, and he heartily wished himself in his own comfortable 
room. But it was now too late to recede ; for Major Wilmot, 
opening the drawing-room, door, ushered him into a more 
spacious apartment than he Expected to see, in the centre of 
which he beheld a group of persons, not exceeding six or 
seven, — English, German, and French. When De Lisle had 
been named to this party. Major Wilmot said: >^We must 
not overlook the lady of the house ;" and instantly led him to 
the end of the room, where, seat«d on a sofa, in a sort of re- 
cess, he beheld a quiet looking person, who bent her head 
languidly at the introduction, and turned again to listen to a 
Frenchman who was standing near her, and who with much 
volubility and gesticulation took up the thread of his discourse, 
where it had been broken by the transient interruption of 
Wilmot. 

De Lislp had now got to the asylum for shy men-^a chim- 
ney-{)iece, and leaning against the corner of it, he had full 
leisure to observe all around him. The loud boisterous tone 
of Wilmot was what he had always known it, and contrasted 
with the petit maUre graces of a perfumed foreigner, to whom 
he was speaking, was almost too broad for farce. A political 
discussion, carried on in low and cautious tones on the other 
side, came by snatches to his ear, and last, but not least in this 
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investigation, came Madame de Lausanne. She was knotting^.; 
and by the earnestness with which she pursued her employment, 
and the steadiness with which she kept her eyes down, not 
once lifting them to the 'speaker, one would have thought the 
ivory shuttle she threw over fingers whiter than itself, had been 
some fairy spell. But for this mechanical motion, she was 
altogether inanimate, making no remark on the conversation 
addressed to her, though she appeared attending to it. 

Fi'om the living furniture of the room, De Lisle turned to 
what was inanimate, and beheld every where taste united to 
magnificence. He was almost tempted to rub his eyes, to 
satisfy himself that he was awake, for Wilmot, he knew to be 
as inelegant as he was poor. Still, though every thing surprised 
him, he was much of the opinion of that Doge of Genoa who 
visited Paris, and could have said with him, ^^ I think nothing 
so strange as seeing myself here." 

Dinner interrupted the train of his thoughts. He lingered 
at the door, undecided where to seat himself, till only one 
place remained vacant, next Madame de Lausanne. 

She was not sitting at the head of the table^ but near an 
open window ; and as he took his chair, she turned to warn 
him of its vicinity. She spoke in English, and De Lisle thought 
her foreign accent and dulcet tones lent a charm to the lan- 
guage, of which he hdd never* before supposed it capable. 
He tried to make her convetse, but a few faint monosyllables 
alone rewarded his labour. 

"Do you go to the ball to-night, Th6rese ?" said Major 
Wilmot, shortly after the dessert had been set on the table. 

Madame de Lausanne bowed. 

" Then," said he, pulling out his watch, " it is time to go 
and dress." 

Madame de Lausanne arose. " I shall walk first," said she ; 
and De Lisle thought she looked at him, but he was not sure, 
and could not offer himself to accompany her. She did not 
repeat her hint, but instantly quitted the room. 

He was shortly disposed to follow her example, for the wine 
passed more quickly than he liked, or was very able to bear. 
He was suffered to depart, after promising to look in at the 
ball in the course of the evening. 

As he passed through the garden, he stopped for a moment 
to examine a very fragrant shrub, with which he was unac- 
quainted. Its feeble, slender stem seemed by no means ade- 
quate to support the large and ponderous blossom, which ac- 
cordingly, ia many places, bent so low as to trail on the ground. 
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Hubert thought it a pity so beautiful a plant sho'uld be neglected, 
and gathering up sonie of the branches, he fastened them 
together. 

'^ I see, Mr. De Lisle is worthy of flowers," said the soft 
voice of Therese, and, looking up, he beheld her beside him. 
The veil, that during dinner shaded, and partially concealed her 
features from his view, had fallen back, and the wind had even 
blown her hair from her forehead. 

De Lisle thought he had. never gazed upon a countenance 
so singular and powerful in its expression. It was not sad, 
and yet it lefl behind it the impression of suffering. It was 
not animated, yet it bore the stamp of intellect. There was 
repose in every hne, and yet it communicated none to the be- 
holder. Her brow was whiter than Parian marble, but her 
cheek was sunk and colourless. She said but a few words 
more, and Hubert scarce heeded their meaning, for she was 
gone ere they were well uttered ; the door had closed after 
her, and her ^^ good evening'* rung upon his ear like broken 
music. 

^^ And can this elegant, interesting-looking, superior woman, 
be the mistress of such a man as Wilmot ?'* thought De Lisle 
to himself, as he bent his steps homewards. ^^ Where can he 
have found her, and what could have induced her to accept 
bis protection ?'^ These questions were sooner asked than 
answered ; and Hubert at that time had no intention of really 
putting them to any one who might inform him. He came 
home weary, and was indulging himself, lounging at full length 
on. the sofa, with a book in his hand, which, however, he was 
not reading, when. Emmerson made his appearance, dressed 
with more than usual care. 

^^ Who are you going with now ?" asked De Lisle. 

^^ I am going,*' he replied, ^^ with a very pleasant party, who 
are to chaperon Miss T,albot to the ball ; and as you have now 
been here ten days without looking into one, either at the As- 
sembly Rooms or at Vauxhall, I would not set out without 
prciposing to you to join us.'" 

^^ I thank you,'' replied his fellow-traveller ; ^^ I had really 
forgotten there was a ball, and am afraid, if I go, I must be- 
long to a very different set of people." 

*^ How so ?" 

^^ I fancy the greatest scoundrel 's in this small town,*' con- 
tinued De Lisle : and he gave an account of his morning's 
adventure. 

^^ Well," said Emmerson^ *^ there is nothing very deadly in 
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all this ; you are not obliged to play with Major Wilmot, or to 
make love to his mistress ; and no man can help falling in with 
such acquaintance at some time or other of his life. You had 
surely better come out to-night, when there will be other peo- 
ple in the room you know, should you grow tired of the dinner- 
party.'* Hubert thought so too, but he was idle, and, as usual, 
irresolute. He decided, however, at last, dressed himself re- 
luctantly, and set out for the ball, wondering what could induce 
him to take such unnecessary trouble. He soon joined £m- 
merson, who appeared to be in some fidget at Miss Talbot's 
non-arrival. 

As they were lingering near the door, thinking every per- 
son who entered must be her, Major Wilmot and his compa- 
nions almost staggered in. They were evidently half-drunk, 
and Hubert could not help looking about, with some anxiety, 
for Madame de Lausanne. He thought she would never come 
in such society; at the very instant she appeared — but oh I 
how unhke the calm, pale, silent being he had seen but a few 
hours before ! She was superbly dressed, and a style of person 
to become magnificence : her figure was rather striking than 
good, her features more brilliant than regular. In the blaze 
of lights and jewels her complexion seemed to gain fresh^ 
whiteness and polish. Her heavy eye did not now seek the 
ground, but was directed upon all alike, with steady lustre. 
The expression of her mouth was altogether changed, now 
that she both smiled and talked. Hubert gazed upon her with 
undiminished wonder : he thought her much handsomer than 
she had seemed in the garden, yet she attracted him fjur less. 
At that moment, too. Miss Talbot entered : her youth, her 
freshness, her look of innocent cheerfulness, destroyed at once 
the effect Madame <]e Lausanne's brilliancy created. 

De Lisle wondered he had never admired her before, and 
now followed her airy movements in the dance, and rejoiced 
in the almost infantine hilarity of her countentoce, as if she 
could refiect back on him a part of her enjoyment. 

^^ Who will tell Miss Talbot of her conquest," said a voice 
near him, ^^ for she is too much engrossed to make the dis- 
covery herself?" 

He turned at that peculiar tone, less sweet than formerly, 
for there was sarcasm in it, but still so full, so harmonious, 
that it was irresistible. 

^*^ Miss Talbot would have some difficulty in believing in her 
conquest," said De Lisle, *' even if it were told her." 

" Why so ?" Is she so humble, or are you so cold ?" 
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**' Possibly neither ; but we know each other. We formed 
part of the same family almost froiQ England." 

^^ Then you must either dislike her very much, or fear to 
like her more, for you have not spoken to her since she d^me 
in." 

^' But I mean it*— that is, if she come in my way." 

^^ Doubtless she ought to be flattered by so mudi condescen- 
sion. Is this the way you love in England ?" 

" I do not know;, for I do not love any where." 
, " You are sincere, at least." 

" Why not ? The njere act of loving surely is not merito- 
rious. 'Tis barely pardoned in favour of the object." 

Hubert had uttered carelessly what he thought ; but as the 
sound reached his own ears, he remembered that his words 
were little short of an insult to Madame de Lausanne. 

Shocked and distressed at wounding any one, but particularly 
the most helpless of a helpless sex, he laboured to say some- 
thing civil that should al;one for his heedlessness. 

^^ Nay," said she, gently checking him in the midst of a 
speech, which he saw no way out of; ^^ waste no more words 
to prove to me, what I know already, that you are incapable of 
giving pain voluntarily : all your generosity cannot save me 
from involuntary wounds, for such is my evil destiny." 

" But if you feel that it is evil, cannot you avoid it ?" 

" And starve ?" she asked, with a wild look of bitterness. 

Bewildered and uncomfortable, De Lisle scarcely knew what 
to answer ; when the music ceasing, several people pressed 
round Madame de Lausanne, and separated her from him. 
He could still, however, listen to her conversation, which was 
in every respect the reverse of what had passed between them. 

Gay, affable, and various, Hubert, knew not what he ad- 
mired most in her, — whether her playful imagination, her ke^i 
strokes of wit, or occasional glimpses of a more severe and 
masculine understanding. She seemed thoroughly mistress of 
French, and to have at her command all those little phrases 
and graceful, apparently simple ways of insinuating something 
flattering to the hearer, which De Lisle had supposed none 
but a native could ever excel in. When she spoke her own 
German, her character and her ^^ntiments appeared to undergo 
a complete change. With the old and the learned she was 
serious and attentive, enUvening the most abstruse metiq^bysi- 
cal subject by some sudden flash of genius ; while !• tte 
younger st» used a. sort of lofty imagery, that confounded 
whSe it dtmzied^ Jearing' an impsesaoaoC nvM^ m'jiXfiectfsm^ 
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and undefinable feelings, combined with no faint admiration 
for the powers of the speaker. 

All this, and more than this, De Lisle saw and felt : ^^but 
what is it to me ?" thought he, ^^ I cannot serve her, and my 
admiration will not flatter one who has been accustomed to so 
much.'' He believed his interest to arise solely from benevo- 
lence, and he therefore gave it free scope. Habitual self-com- 
mand, however, taught him that it was as safe to avoid her. 
He did so, and sought the society of the Talbots. 

But there the want of excitement was conspicuous. Mrs. 
Talbot, indeed, was better, and Anne accordingly more cheer- 
ful, and at her ease, and more willing to attend to others ; but 
the invalid, though stronger, was not talkative, and of Anne*s 
conversation much could not be made, for there are so many 
subjects on which a shy girl feels herself unable or unwilling to 
speak. Besides, Emmerson was there to engross every word, 
and, as far as possible, every look ; and De Lisle soon saw that 
his friend was seriously playing the lover. This was too unin- 
teresting, and Hubert again returned to his books and his soli- 
tude. 

Chance threw Madame de Lausanne once more in his way : 
they met at a cottage in the vicinity, and, as the object of both 
was charity, they were pleased at the meeting. Soon after, 
Wilmot made a party to go to Liege, of which Madame de 
Lausanne was not. ^ 

Her house, in the absence of those whose characters and pur- 
suits had suited De Lisle so ill, became in his ^es an Elysium. 
Every thing that luxury, and talent, and accomplishments, and 
the most judicious insinuation of restrained feeling and tender- 
ness could do to form a fascinating whole, was done by Th^rese. 
The witchery was not lost on Hubert, who at this time received 
his letters from England, and without much philosophy found 
he could reconcile himself to Clifford's delav. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

TiatE continued to move on, without producing any material 
change in the feelings of young De Lisle or his fellow-tra- 
veUers. Hubert was every day more enchanted with Madame 
de Lausmone^ md coiisequently bad every d»y less tinae to give 



to the Talbots. He did not however forget them, and should 
have thought himself wanting in the comnionest rules of justice 
and social obligation, had he neglected persons whom he con- 
sidered almost as a trust reposed in him. 

There are many who think that to do for others what is barely 
sufficient for their comfort, is to fulfil amply all duties ; but this 
was not the every-day character of Hubert. He had to satisfy 
his own feelifigs, as well as theirs ; and not till that was done, was 
he content to pause in his benevolent intentions. The gratitude 
of the invalid was boundless ; and her affectionate manner con* 
vinced De Lisle he had done more than was expected. Anna's 
bright eye, too, would not unfrequently thank him for his 
kindness to her mother ; it was indeed but the sudden and tran- 
sient glance that fears to be remarked, while her manner lost 
none of its coldness ; — but what was that to him ? He cared 
not ; and if self-love could ever sleep within the human breast, 
it may be he would not have seen that it was cold, 

Ifevei he thought of Miss Talbot, it was but to wonder how 
women could be so different as Th«rese and her. Both were 
accomplished, both were elegant ; both, without being posi- 
tively handsome, had grace and beauty sufficient to attract. 
The good qualities of Anne seemed, like her good looks, to be 
thrown away upon people in general ; they were found out by 
degrees, made no sensation, and when seen, elicited but a feeble 
portion of admiration. The same timidity that cramped her 
abilities, seemed also to restrain and freeze her affections. There 
was no soul in what she did ; her painting wa« correct and pure, 
but it could boast of little effect ; her music was pleasing and 
scientific ; there was some taste too in her singing, butjio sen- 
timent. When she feebly struck the chords of her harp, and 
foent her tranquil face over her instrument, to conceal all she 
could of it, Hubert remembered the masterly touch of Madame 
^e Lausanne ; the enthusiasm she both felt and inspired ; the 
wild impassioned airs she accompanied with a voice of such 
rich and powerful melody, as, whether speaking or singing, 
engros9ed every faculty of the listener. 

Had De Lisle been older, it is probable that Anne's youth 
and innocence would have proved a charm more potent thaii 
the talents and maturer beauty of Madame de Lausanne ; but 
as it was, he was content to feel the force of genius and passion, 
and turn from every other attraction as feeble and insipid. 

When he thought of ^lr• Emmerson's attentions, and their 
probable result, he could scarcely refrain from a smile of con- 
temptuous compassioa at the joyless, monotonows faVii^ ^e^ 
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w«r& making ta themselves* It was their own eooicern, how- 
ever, and he would not by a look interfere. He was nlost un- 
willingly called upon at li^ to do so by Mr. Emnierson hima^. 

The gentleman had proposed to Miss Talbol and been re- 
fused ; but Anne had said ^^ no" so timidly, and had so hastily 
plunged into some other subject, that Mr. Emmeerson could not 
persuade himself she was really in earnest. This point he 
wanted De Lisle to ascertain, who shrunk from the task, and 
complied at last from mere weariness of the subject. 

Whenever hope preponderated, Mr. Emmerson found out 
that Anne possessed every perfection that can fall to the lot of 
woman ; but when the opposite scale weighed heavy, she was 
a mere child, — full of levity, coquetry, and artifice. Without 
positively agreeing to this, Hubert thought she had not dealt 
fairly, or candidly, by his companion. Why suffer him to in- 
dulge hopes she never meant to realize ? Why suffer him to 
propose at all ? Hubert forgot, while thus passing judgment on 
an inexperienced, shy girl, that he himself had always thought 
her manner discouraging — ^he forgot that Emmerson was a very 
vain man, and might have insisted on blinding himself to the 
last. It was so strange to Hubert that a man should ever com- 
mit himself in any matter of feeling, that he doubted not for a 
moment, that Anne, proud of her conquest, had acted ungene- 
rously. 

He sighed to think deceit should inhabit so young a breast, 
and then smiled at his own surprise, since it was part of his dis- 
trustful system to expect it every where. 

When he spoke to Mrs. Talbot of his commission^ her em- 
barrassment looked disingenuous, though it arose merely from 
a dislike of Mr. Emmerson she was too well-bred to express, 
and her dread of seeing Anne throw herself away. She said, 
indeed, that she had no right to influence her step-daughter, 
and that she wished De Lisle therefore to speak himself, and 
immediately. Still there was something equivocal in her look, 
and restless in her manner ; and Hubert said to himself, ^^ What 
can be her object in deceiving me ?* 

Anne was called iBhe blushed, hesitated, looked down, and 
implored Mrs. Talbot to answer for her. 

De Lisle could not refrain a motion of imjpatience) as he 
observed, that Miss Talbot was likely to know herself what she 
thought of Mr. Emmerson, without being pronipted. Anne's 
eyes filled with tears ; but she was angry as well as hurt, and 
could find courage, therefore, to say the truth, and the whole 

'S She bad ^isoenunent enough W discover that Hub^t 
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judged her barsbly ; and when she had said all that was neces- 
sary of Mr. fimmerson, she added^ ^^ That he should think him* 
self iH-used, is not surprising^ for his allusion respecting me is 
of long standing, and I wanted both ability and courage to lead 
myself to the subject, and show, as I wished to do, how much 
he had mistaken the nature of my attention ; but that you, too, 
should believe that I acted dishonestly towards your friend— 
you, who ought to be an equitable judge, since you cannot be 
biassed by vanity in the cause of another, and are of course 
uninfluenced by affection for me, does seem rather strange, and 
not n little hard." 

Hubert had never heard her say so much, and certainly 
never with so much animation. He was interested without 
being convinced, and said something courteous with which she 
was willing to appear soothed. He saw, however, that she 
looked uncomfortable ; and, to show a sort of confidence in 
her sincerity, asked her why she had ever shown attention to 
Mr. Emmerson, if he had never pleased her ? 

*'^ I donU think yt)u will quite understand why,'* said Miss 
Talbot, ^^ but 1 will try and explain myself. Before I ever saw 
either you or him, 1 heard Mr. Clifford speak of you both. He 
praised Mr. Emmerson's abilities and gooil nature, and also 
said his situation was not pleasant, but how he did not exactly 
explain. Of you he spoke with an enthusiasm that might have 
been contagious, had he not always ended by wishing himself^ 
but half as fortunute, at any part of his life, as you were at 
your very onset. Young and wealthy, so situated as to be al- 
most inaccessible to sorrow, attention to you was unnecessary ; 
but, judging of Mr. Emmeraon by myself, I did feel that he 
required it to make him at all comfortable. I saw an agreeable 
o^iging person of a certain age and acknowledged talents, 
forced by his evil stars to become almost the dependant of a 
more fortunate person, much his junior, and who hardly affect- 
ed cordiality towards him to gild the bitterly pill of hourly mor- 
tification. I suffered for him, in the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance, more than I now think he ever suffered for himself; but 
even had I not lent him my own feelings, 1 9hould still have 
naturally treated him with more openness than I could prevail 
on myself to adopt towards you, simply because he was more 
attentive to me Uian you were, and liked me better than you 
did. Had it stopped there, I should not have been ungratefiil." 

^^ But why, when you saw no symptoms of its stopping there^ 
not change your maaner ?*' 
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^^ I did, in a great measure; but he was poor and dependent, 
and I feared to wound him, particularly as 1 am neither/' 

^^ You have a fortune then ? I wonder I never heard Em- 
merson name it I" 

^^ It may be that he thought it so trifling^ compared to yours, 
that it was not worth the naming." 

Hubert said no more, but ho did not agree with Anne. He 
remembered that Emmerson was not indifferent to money or 
family ; and as Miss Talbot was well born and independent, 
the violent attachment of his companion was probably not so 
disinterested as at first he thought it ; and he regretted having 
been induced to make himself in any way a party concerned* 
He took a friendly leave of the Talbots, promising never to re- 
vert to the subject, and announced his failure to Mr. Emmer- 
son the best way he could. 

That gentleman was piqued and disappointed, but he did not 
seem very seriously unhappy. As it was not pleasant, how- 
ever, to meet Anne continually in so small a place as Spa, he 
left it shortly, in company with some dashing young men, who 
were content to receive him of their party, contributing thereto 
no other quota than that of wit and information. It is said 
that, being the sole contributor in those articles, he more than 
once on his tour, thought with bitterness of Miss Talbot, whose 
moderate but comfortable means would for ever have exonerated 
him firom the hard task of applauding at nonsense and laughing 
at dulness. However, he travelled with iclat^ lived familiarly 
with persons of fashion, and gave no mosey for the distmction<— 
so he comforted himself: and it may be, that many are of 
opinion he was making an* excellent bargain, since he gained, 
with comparative ease, a good, ibr which thousands vainly 
sigh ; and that at the cheap rate of heiag often provoked with 
himself, and always heartily tired of those with whom he asso- 
ciated. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Cliffords cama at last, and there was nothing to detain 
De Lisle any longer at Spa. He was, however, ui bo hurry to 
leave it. Madame de Lausanne admired the ac^ery^the wild 
picturesque tone of which accorded with her own highly- 
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wroij^ht character, and gave the excitement so necessary to 
her. 

The road leading to Spa is peculiarly beautiful ; winding 
round th6 mountains, till at last it reaches the valley, which is 
smooth and luxuriant for above m mile, and terminates in the 
small town, which is only four streets, in the form of a cross, 
well situated on the banks of a rivulet, and magnificently backed 
by mountain scenery. The hills, though rugged and wild 
enough, on all sides of this deep valley, to give a broken, grace- 
ful outline to the painter, are not deficient in vegetation ; their 
sides being literally covered with towering oaks, and shrubs of 
a darker hue, and less commanding height. The tinge of 
autumn was beginning to touch the rich foliage, and the time 
was fast approaching when Spa, losing all its gay visiters, is 
transformed into a lonely, uninteresting village, cut ofi*from the 
rest of the 'world, (as the roads then become impassable,) and 
subsisting its inhabitants sparingly on their winter stores. 

In summer, the women from Liege bring provisions and fruit 
upon their heads, although the distance cannot be much under 
twenty miles .; but with that season, luxuries cease, and neces- 
saries are scarce. Few, consequently, are tempted to prolong 
their stay, and Hubert began to talk of England. Thither 
Madame de Lausanne was willing to accompany him. 

Major Wilmot had never returned, and Tberese, at any rate, 
felt little bound to him. At the first time she saw him, he was 
making a good deal by play, and it furthered his plans to have 
a pleasant house. To effect this, a coadjutor was requisite ; 
for Major Wilmot could only drink and play, and he thought 
himself fortunate in meeting with a person who answered his 
purpose as well as Therese. Besides, though unable to appre- 
ciate her talents, he admired her appearance, and liked to 
exhibit her as his property. She was extravagant, to be sure, 
but she was not violent, or domineering, or capricious ; and 
Major Wilmot, perhaps with justice, thought himself a very 
lucky man. If both parties were content to meet, so were 
they to part ; for Madame de Lassanne had only borne with 
her situation from indolence ; and Major Wilmot was almost 
tired of her, and besides no longer wanted her assistance. 

Hubert neither comprehended his cold-heartedness, nor the 
lenity with which Madame de Lausanne spoke of it. He did 
not understand outliving vanity so far as not to resent neglect. 
Th6rese smiled. 

'^ How should he offend me ?'^ said she ; ^^ I did not love him, 
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SO that he has h^dly the power to ^ve me pain : I did not 
esteem him; so he could not disappoint me. I could not 
have been flattered by affection from such a man, supposing 
him capable of feehng it, (which is doubtful) ; and as I knew 
I did not possess it, I was never deceived. I am neither his 
dupe nor his victim. He has not betrayed, afflicted, deserted 
me-*-he has only left me, and saved me the trouble of leaviqg 
him." 

But Hubert could not be so indulgent ; he had always dis- 
liked Major Wilmot, and now a sentiment of irritation mingled 
with his dislike. He hated him for his good fortune in having 
inet with such a companion as Th6rese ; and he hated him 
still more for not having felt her value. She was every hour 
becoming dearer to him, and he could not bear that others should 
slight either the charms or.^he talents that held him in silken 
cords of bondage. The fhore the masculine character of 
Madame de Lausanne developed itself, the more cause he found 
for admiration and reliance. In her presence he forgot his shy 
and cautious spirit ; the most impenetrable of human hearts 
was laid open to her eye ; the inmost recesses of his soul, in 
which he scarcely had looked himself, were sounded by her, 
and balm flowed in upon them. For the first time in his life, 
Hubert felt the charm of confidence. Even with him, the fii^t 
emotion of love was generous and unsuspecting ; and the effect 
upon his temper, on the whole, would doubtless have been bene- 
ficial, had the object been less questionable. 

Since the Cliffords had arrived, he had felt himseU* exone- 
rated from any particular attendance on the Talbots. Clifford, 
indeed, had done all in his power to draw him to his own cheer- 
ful fireside ; but, on finding he had elsewhere ^^ metal more at- 
tractive," he forbore to persecute him with kindness. When 
De Lisle's preparations for departure were in forwardness, he 
went to take leave of ids former companions. He found Mrs. 
Talbot alone, at which he rejoiced ; for, though there was 
something like reproach in the sadness of her manner, it was 
as kind and affectionate as ever ; while Anne, ever since the 
explanation about Mr. Emmerson, had been a shade more dis- 
tant than formerly. Hubert supposed she resented his inter- 
ference ; and as it. had appeared to himself almost impertinent, 
he did not wonder at her, though it convinced him that her. 
indifference bordered on dishke. This, however, was not the 
case : it was not because he advocated the cause of his friend, 
(as Miss Talbot li&d once startled him by calling Mr. Emmer- 
Hon,) that she felt displeased. Anne was almost as Bbj and 



reserved is himself; dud iMtvifigf nmidetbd oncomniofi effort of 
Qxpkiiiiaf her condnet and feelings, that she might not lose his 
good opinioA, she was hurt and (tended to eee she had taken 
the trouble to no purpose. She thought she paid him a high 
compliment in denning to yasfaff herself. He was not aware 
.of this, for be did not know^ her dispoation, and his natural 
idistrust not havHig yielded to her frankness, she somewhat 
^haughtily condemned him as unjust and illiberal. 

Mrs. Talbot was surprisingly recovered ; she seelned so 
thankful at the anekpecfted reprieve, so glad to suflTer leas, and 
to be more independent of the continual attention of those 
around her, so rejoiced to see her brother and his good-humour- 
ed bride,:and ^o disposed to be pleased with every body and 
'every dniog, that the benevolent spirit of De Lisle could not but 
sympafehisBe with her, and he l|fl her with a feeling of interest 
, greater than be had fancied could ever be excited by so com- 
monplace a person. 

The day wag overpoweringly hot>) and there was a weight in 
the air that threatened thunder. Hubert, though little disposed 
to tempt the storm by a distant excursion, yet feeling hardly able 
to breathe, ascended the nearest hill where the thick foliage 
formed the most impervious retreat fVora the solar ray, hoping 
on an eminence to catch the pajssing breeze. He toiled on, 
but the weather proving too sultry for his indolence, he flung 
hioiself at the foot of an aged oak^ and was half asleep when 
voices near aroused him. He raised himself on his elbow, 
and, looking through his shady bower, percdived two ladies 
take their seat within a yard of him, sej^arated only by some 
holly bushes. The first words he distinguist^ed were in the 
voice of Mrs. Clifford^ and spoken with more petulance than 
he could have fancied from her." 

"Well, my deaf Anne," said the lady, "I would do any 
thing for you in the world but walk with you. I have raced 
myself into a fever, and yet could never keep up with you after 
all. You have the constitution of a heroine." 

" I am sorry you are tired," replied Anne soothingly, " hot 
you will soon recover here ; and for your reproach," she con- 
tinued playfully, " I defy your malice, for no later than yester- 
day, you blamed me for not being a heroine." 

Mrs. Clifford laughed. " You are a sly thing, and do yoHtir 
best to insinuate that you can have the miraculous bodily 
strength of a princess in romance, and yet escape her debility 
of mind. However, I wonH forgive you, either for leading me 
such a face in the ^up to-day, or for disappointing me when | 
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Was at the trouble of composing such a pretty story for you. I 
tell you, child,- no one but you would have crossed the salt seas 
larith Mr. De Lisle, and never made out a small flirtation with 
him." 

^' That is surely but a dull amusement when one has it all to 
oneself," replied Miss Talbot ; ^^ and 1 do assure you, in all 
humility, I should have had my labour for my pains with your 
favourite." 

" Did you ever try ?" 

^^ Why, no ; I was always thinking of something else \ and 
when I had leisure to look about me, Air. De Lisle was not 
only attached to Madame de Lausanne, but was really won- 
dering at my insipidity. Contrasted, indeed, to the fascina- 
tions of his foreign mistress, I can quite fancy my producing in 
his breast no other sentiment than ennui ; and as, luckily for me, 
bis is not the style of character to suit my taste, it was not 
worth fretting about." 

^^ A.11 this may be ; but I maintain my ^opinion, that be 
coiild not have escaped the nets, b&<l you ever chosen to 
spread them." . . 

" Oh ! that for the comfort of my vanity I could believe you V* 
cried A^nne, with mock pathos ; ^^ but alas !" 

" What provokes me," interrupted Mrs. Clifford, " is, that 
you don't do him justice : his urbanity, his elegance, his agreea- 
bleness, are all lost upon you, and accordingly he is fifly times 
less agreeable to you than to any one else." 

^^ And do you not think that I more than share the disadvan- 
tage ? He thinks me a simpleton, and he almost makes, me 
one : he has acquired a taste for foreign manners, and as mine 
are very English, (more so^ I believe, than will any where 
make me popular,) it is not possible I should ever please him ; 
nor, indeed, can I see any very great necessity for my doing so.'* 

" Now you are off in a tangent again. 1 am sure you should 
not quarrel with Mr. De Lisle for his pride, at least." 

" 1 do not care sufficiently for Mr. De Lisle to quarrel with 
him about any thing,^" said Miss Talbot, almost angrily ;>^ and 
really, Mary, the infatuation for a man who cares no more for 
you than he does for me, is very unlike your usual judgment." 

" So then," cried Mrs. Clifford, " you condemn me to like 
only those who like me? Why you would destroy half my 
pleasure in life. Thank Heaven ! I can be concerned for every 
amiable interesting being that falls in my way, though he may 
lack the good taste to think me either amiable or interesting. 
Resides, I have several reasons for caring about this said youth. 
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I dot (mljr think him pleasan^er than most people, but I happen 
to know several traits of him much in his fevour ; and then my 
husband has the highest opinion of him." 

. ^^ Yes, Mr. Clifford really loves him ; but Mr. De Lisle only 
looks upon him as a cheerful, good sort of fellow, that it may, 
be pleasant to meet, and from whom it is not painM to part." 

*'*' You would faip make me take up the cudgeb for my hus- 
band, and see me resent the chance of his being overlooked ; 
but it won't do. Every one has not Clifford's frank manner, 
or cordial way of saying what he thinks ; though he ma^ feel 
as much — ^yourself, for instance. In short, I will not give up 
Mr. De Lisle without cause. Even his present ill-judged 
attachment proves that he is not coki«hearted." 

*^ 1 do not think so," said Anne gravely. 

^^ And yet you were against my asking my husband to break 
the thraldom in which he is held ?" 

^^ Surely it is no concern of ours if h^ has fifty mistresses ; 
but if he quarrel with Mr. Clifford, inconsequence of anything 
urged by him, it would grieve us, because it would very much 
grieve your husband." 

1 fear she will ruin him, for, I hear, he takes her to England.'* 
Me will find plenty of ways of getting money with his pros* 
pects, and it is quite fair he should suffer for his tolly, to call it 
no worse." 

^^ You are quite bitter, Anne, against this poor boy." 

^^ Poi>r boy, indeed ! I cannot spare him any pity, except in 
so far as one is bound to pity those who do wrong. He ought to 
be saying his lessons at school, instead of aping the vices of his 
seniors. And now, my dear Mary, as we are not likely to 
agree about him, suppose we talk of something else ?" 

^^ Since there is no convincing you, I believe it would be our 
best plan ; and, as 1 am rested, we will set off again : only be 
mercifiil, and go a little slower." ^ 

Anne promised to be as demure and tranquil in her pace as 
might best suit her companion ; and their voices gradually dying 
away in the distance, left Hubert to the solitude upon which 
they had so unconsciously broken. He remained motionless 
for some minutes, thinking over a conversation from which he 
had derived any thing but pleasure. Mrs., Clifford he knew to 
be one of those good-humoured persons, by whose praise no 
one is flattered, because she was ready to bestow it on every 
oncj. She always took every body's part, and her taking his, 
therefore, was no particular compliment, and did not 900th his 
self-love, so keenly wounded by the censure of Miss TalboC 

/ 
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It w$i^ not to be fluj^flod thai ^ could p^8aMyniBwt»sow|i; 
coni^t in the light io which it uppeiarea to her. ' ^^ Am I noil 
a free agent ?^ thought he v ^^ and whon do I injure by ay IpHp 
for Th^rese?'^ There was no oo# at hand to answer his<^ 
thoughts^ to explain to him how far be was a free agents and toj 
what extent he wight be iojuring public morals by bis example J 
He found it easy to satisfy himself of bis own virtue, for be com*, 
pared it to that of bis associates, and by that ciMnparieon it wav 
seldom found defectiire. He concluded that Anne, Vfha was 
evidently prejudiced against him, could hot be expected to^ 
judge him fairly, and he wondered that her observations! 
should have so much effect upon him. It is true, tliat as he I 
descended the hill, and caught a glimpse of his abode, they 
were quickly forgotten. 

He stopped to gaze upon the habitation of Th^rese, toi 
watch the blue smoke curl above the trees, and to fancy her i 
employment at the moment ; perhapashe was singing his favour^ \ 
ite song, and he had missed it ;«— at any rate, sbe was thinking j 
of him, and her heavy eye might chide his long delay. He 
pressed more rapidly forward ; and if again he thought of Anne * 
and her companion, it was with irritation uid contempt ^^ Did 
ihep presume to despise. Madame de Lausanne?" He con*^ 
trasted the mental powers of each ; and so much was his WMnd- 
warped from its native rectitude, by his passion for 1 h^rese>. 
tliat he was disposed to underrate the only virtue he could 
not refuse to them, and to ascribe to chance, or the regi^tions 
of society, their fortunate possession of it. He thought of tb^r 
youth and inexperi^iqe, and was indignant that they should paas 
judgment on the object of his fondest admiration ; and dare to 
comound her, of whom they knew nothings with the common 
class of the abandoned and mesceoGwy. 
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, Yovs^o De Lisle had not been many weeka in England, when 
he found it necessary to return to Oxibrd« He gave Madame 
de Lausanne her option of remaining in London or removing 
to' his vicinity. She prefcorred the former, fSor be bad procured 
bef a comfortable house, and some society, chie% foreign or 
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iiterary, which was Usore than he could promise her in the 
environs of Oxford. The parting with Th^rese was the first 
sorrow that had ever assailed Hubert, and he felt it with a keen* 
neaa proportioned to its novelty. He might as well not have 
been at college for any thing he could do there ; his ^ mind 
dwelt on one object only, and his pen reluctantly employed 
itself in any service but her's. In the delirium of his passion, 
he almost resolved on marrying her as soon as he came of age ; 
trusting to the little^that could be known of her in England, and 
to her own fascinating manners, for procuring her an introduc-^ 
tion into that society in which his wife would naturally move. 

He thought of the anger of his mother, — of the grief of his 
father, should he take such a step. But once done^ they could 
not undo it ; and though he did not want to make them seri- 
ously unhappy, the idea of showing his mother that he wtfs his 
own master was rather pleasing to him ; and to his father's 
facility he trusted for a speedy, reconciliation. He was- an only 
child, and could not be hastily thrown off. Th^rese had given 
him her heart in that only way in which affection was worth 
having ip his eyes — spontaneously. It was unbribed, almost 
unsought ; and if gratitude was added to her present love, whttf 
could ever burst asunder such adamantine chains ? *^ She has 
done every thing for me," thought Hubert, ^' it is but just that 
in my turn I should db somfething for her." 
* In reflections such as these, the time wore away, and he was 
already thinking of bis return to town, and counting the weeks 
that must elapse before he was to come of age, when a parar 
graph in a morning paper, announcing the departure of Madame 
le Lausanne for Paris, startled him extremely. He read it 
over more than once. It expressly stated, that tiie lady had 
exchanged the protection of a young Oxonian, (the eldest son 

of Sir F. De L -,) for that of a French count, in the suit of 

the ambassador. 

'infamous libel!" exclaimed Hubert aloud, crushing the 
paper in his band, and determining to dqve immediately to 
town, where he should know in a' few hours vi^at coiild give 
rise to such a report. Not for one moment did he credit the 
fact, yet as it made him uncomfortable, bethought the sight of 
his Th^rese, in her own quiet home, awaiting his return, Would 
be more than usually delightful. He rang the bell, to order 
horses to his carriage ; but he had no time to give his direc- 
tions, for the servant who answered the summons, ushered in 
Mr. Seymour, and, in the pleased surprise of beholding a per- 
; . ' 3*,- '• '. . 
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Ml wbQ«9 hekii^y i«liied,be fefgoiffHT t nonotit the prcfiots 
flmli^ct of bis ibov^ts. 

evce kfik^ wU^ 4a Ktost faalkUeiis. He bad been at Bcb&d 
m\%h Hubert ; and thou|^ tba lattei, eiran^ in bia eailicBt daya, 
cAni^odout no pavticitlaf ftvonriteon vbcmto lavkb tbename of 
friaAd>».ha wna not blind lo tjbe noarits of bi» young comfenion, 
and^ bemg ateo severed years bia junior, ivaa Battered by tbe 
ppodftsotioii wbieb tbat eompanion avqved hr him. De Lide 
novel hut once esked lea^^e to bring a gaest to his father's bovie) 
and the exception was in favour ^ lione}. It waa net merely 
fi)r las own pleasure, fof , though he bad pleasure ki the society 
of Seymour^ he could, on his own account, have dispeosed vi^h 
^t ; and would havo dono so,, btit he had onee spent a 6^^ witb 
LicHiel, at the boaso of hia parents, where be had iek for his 
Mend a degree of resentment which that friend never felt for 
himself on witnesabg the injustiae with which every pre- 
ference said attention were heaped upon an elder hrotber, while 
the otber children appeared to be scarcely remembered* 
. There is nothing so quick-sighted of injury, or even neglect, 
as a"^ obild. If he ia sweet-tempered and affectionate, he fot- 
geta; if he is proud and nohle-minded, be pardons ; .if be is 
highhspirited, he resents ;if malicious^^he looks out for revenge ; 
but tbere is not one that does nc^ feel it where it does exist, 
and often fancy it where it does not. The younger- children of 
iHt, Seymour seemed long ago to have made up their minds to 
be perpetually ovefk)€dLed in favoiv of their senior ; the girls 
bwned incense at tbe aaoie shrine, and the boys cofiaoied 
themaeWeft that the time would coma when they ratiat be eman" 
cif^ted frfxta their present vassalage, anil make theit own way 
in the world, independent of an elder brother. Bui to Hubert 
the scene waa now and distreesing* He sofiered for Lion^ ; 
he honoured his forbearance ; and, perceiving how easily he 
itaghl i^ spared from home, formed the phn of tempting him 
to the boB^kaUe mansion of Sir Francis. Sbortfly after this, 
thoyofung rnion (for such they tried to eoBsider diemseWes) 
fiartad; Htiheit for college, and hit companioB fot the West 
InAffti with tbe recent which ho had just joined* 

An. uneapected event changed Lionels piospecia ; hia elder 
hfolher died. He was huntings and fell from hiiahoi8& ^There 
vsjsra aemawhtt thought the injury to thewoUe heno^whe was 
hined) waa an ctil more to be dapkired dnn tiie broken aeck 
eiiho fidfir $ biili his fiunily vreie noi of thaiopiniank indeed^ 
extreme gmi waa^said to bavaahprtened his mother's days ; 



and Mf.Bejmom^ mude exlr«|ndf nervMa by tlnJET twoMd«a- 
lamity, was anxious to lecati bit nest sbn^ Liotiel^ and take inm 
oat oCtfae array, ID wbkrfa bm ba# otice bt«ii •• eager to place 
iara« After & iktie wore lb«n d^ree yetrs* sertke^ T^iBi' ^J- 
mourcpiitted a pioiraaioB, to wlneblit irtisotiathcil, avid set 
out for Engfamd ; bttt bbfktber Ihed not to rMemhsm. Tbb 
erent, and bis depairtare shortly attcrrwAnolB lor tbe Contineiit, 
was notified to Do Lisle by a o utual triemd ; bat ui^l aOtor bis 
return from Spa be bad never met Lionel. When ho did see 
him, he was shocked at tbo change which a few years had 
wrovgiiit. The rosy boy^ wi^ dimpled cbeehSr Md laughing 
eyes, was not to botraBCod in the 8un«>burat coaapkcsion and 
^low brow that he now wore. Bis ineaboiistible animal 
spirits, which De Lisle had thought nothing coaid have powf^r 
to ebeek or saddenv were tamed dow» aknoot bdow bis own. 
His counteDaace, sweet and inteNfgefit, was rather serious than 
animated; the wild onergy of his juvenile iMinner waa exobanged 
for one deified and placid^ insfnvingr at the least, as much 
awe as regard. He was no longer Lionel 8eymour^ sueb as 
Hubert bad known bun ; but ho was an interesting^ amiable 
person : and De Lisle felt, that, under whatever lorm bo ap- 
peared, he was still one whom he was destined to odiiHte and 
i like. He had taken Ininto MadaiiedoLausaime*ft,wbo6een- 
thusiasDi he had strongly ezcifed by bis powers of desoription 
and bis k>ve of music y but Lionel appeared not to share ber 
pleasure. 

^^ She is highly gifbed," he Baal, in reply to a que^fionr from 
De Lisle, ^^ and, with such versatile powers, must make a most 
atbractive companion. It is g€>od lor tbo prido of genius to 
bebdd ber ; for^ if that eouM confer bappin^ssv she ocr^t to 
be supremely blessed." - 

^ And Thiftfoae u happy^ I hope and beiierve ?^^ said Htfbert,. 

in the earnest tone of interrogatory r A look ofmoumfb} incm- 

duHty was Seymour's only answer-^-^but it had more oifi^t than 

words. It said so plainly, ''There can be i»o happiness ]n4he 

Isp of infamy ;" aisd De Lisle was* more ant^ mof& ccmflrmed 

in bis plan of marrying her ;: ^Vandtbeff," tbidogbtho, ^'^ Lionel 

. win not doubl her bappinessi** There couM not bo a stronger 

proo^oC bis regi^d fet bis liriond, than tktti o^ his atiaehfiient 

undetrgoiiig no changev wbew Liotiel reprosesited to biny how 

iiBprofita%be Was now spending boCbbisikiio aMtTbis tiioney. 

If he did not follow bio advice, he roeelNEOflli k kindly^ as if was 

naent :*4-Jbe bad moiw diflioirftji in bearings bis- <s<Ainess, in 

i^eahing of Mb^uno dd baMMimo^; bift Im difii b«it '\% i^iftk 
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outward calmness, ^or he was persuade that the time would 
eome when he would do her more justice. 

When the first bustle of greeting had subsided between the 
young men, De Lisle proceeded to do the honours of his break- 
fast, which Lionel did not seem to think at all below his notice. 
He lingered, indeed, so long at a meal, which Hubert had often 
seen him swallow in five minutes, that the latter felt almost 
disposed again to haye recourse to his paper. Lionel glanced 
towards it. 

^^ Any news ?" he asked hastily, without looking up.' 

Hubert pointed to the paragraph before mentioned, and smi- 
lingly replied, ^^ Only this unmeaning squib." 

, Lionel affected to read it, holding his head down, till his 
companion exclaimed, 

^^ You are in the strangest loitering mood to*day, Seymour ! 
you have been lounging over your breakfast this hour ; and 
now 70U take another to read half a dozen lines in a paper !" 

Thus urged, Lionel looked up and smiled ; but the expression 
of his face was so uncheerful that it struck De Lisle. 

'^ And do youv' he said, almost disdainfully, ^^ believe this 
precious story ?" 

" you do not, I see." 

'' I ! think you I know Therese so ill ?" 

^^ She is your mistress, not your wife, and has therefore a 
right to leave you, without any particular stigma attaching to 
her." 

^« Doubtless, but I am not airaid of her exercising that right.*' 

"Indeed!" 

" And why do you say ^ Indeed?' when I love her so well. 
am I very vain, do you think, in supposing that she loves me a 
little?" 

Instead of replying to De Lisle^s question, Lionel covered his 
lace for a moment ; then, gazing mournfully at him, soRiy 
ejaculated, " My poor Hubert !" 

De Lble rose hastily — he grasped his hand — he examined his 
troubled features*— he felt the sympathizing pressure of his hand 
— he saw him avert his dark eyes, but be had already seen a 
tear in them. He felt that the blow was struck, and that he 
was pitied 1 In such a ease, compassion could not well be free 
from contempt ; and such compassion, even from Lionel Sey- 
mour, was more than he Qould bear. He let his hand fall, and 
turned to lean against the chimneypiece. 

There was a liilence of some moments. De Lisle moved his 
Iread mib apparent effort, and shoeing: his face with one hand, 
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te motioned wililttooUMrtob» left idoBtf* 8eji(iourpfoni|»tl]r 
obeyed the sigD. De i4srfe foilowed his friend to the door, 
idiiefa, with a treiniiout hadd, he eeeured against himisioa ; 
then dosing the wndow oiitains, jealous lest a cursorj glance 
night piy into his ktwrt, he flung himself on the covch^ and 
buiying his ^e in thecashions, with a cry of agopy exoki^toed, 
^ She haf left me \ she never loved me !" 

He lay for a time motioftlees, <yvevpowered widy grief, shame, 
tod irritation ; but pride at last gained the mastery over passion. 
He arose, and with a lock stem^ and hauglity , as though be would 
bid defiance to every tiving thing, be went ftiptb to join his pa- 
tient friend. He would have f>pofcen when they met, b«t Btf- 
mour averting his face, that his eye might not seem to scan his 
troubled features, hastily mterrupted him. 

^^ I came hither," he saidy *^ solidly to see you, and I return 
immediately. Will you accompai^y me^ or is there toy thing 
you wish done in which ft can be ustful ? if so^ employ me ; 
if not, let us p»rt for the present. Cordially do 1 sympathine 
with your sorrow ; but not, as you well know, with its easse. 
Tour loss to me is as the gain of morality, of iudependence, of 
every sacred and honourahie feeling. One day you will think 
is 1 do^—but it camiot be now ; and this is net ihe moment I 
would choose, in which to give you pain or dnpleesure ; there- 
&ie,&reweyr' 

He held out his hand to De Lisle, virho took it in silent 
leverenee. They^ walked slowly l^ifck to Hubert's dwelling. 
At his door stood Lionels cwriage ; and whew it had driven 
off, and could no longer be ditieemed^ the son of opulenoe re« 
aoBsed his threshold, deeolate and abandoned ! 
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That birthday to which young I>e Lisle had looked with 
feelings of mixious pleasuiw, arrived at last ; but it found him 
neither anxious nor pleased. He had mmained at College as 
bng as be eoidd from neve Hsdessness ; and feeimg tmnself 
unable toafiiscta gaye^ foreign to his heart, hr had urged 
LiMiel Seymour to accompany him to the family mansion, and 
help bim to gf t through the fesiivitiea and amusements which 
would take p^aee there, in Imnoor of an er^'irtMi ted 
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ceased to interest him. He had stayed but two days in Lob^ 
don, to get rid of Madame de Lausanne's house, of which the 
lease was not yet exfured, and to collect the unpaid bills she 
had left behind her. She had discharged all the domestics^, 
and Lionel Seymour had placed (here but one maid*servant. 
Hubert was. relieved to see only a strange face, and Could trust 
himself, when thus unobserved, to go over each untenanted 
room. In the apartment of Th6rese, he found a parcel 
directed to himself. He brol^e the seals,, cut through the 
packthread, and discovered a cabinet picture : it was closed, 
and the key secured to a piece of writing-paper, which he un- 
fastened, and read these words. 

^*> I do you mere justice than to suppose, that, parted as i^e 
now are, my picture could give rise to one pleasurable feeling. 
I have therefore displaced it, and you will find here only tbe 
sketch 1 made of you^ in the early part of our acquaintance. 
It is sufficiently like you to be valuable to your mother, or your 
ibture wife." 

There was no signature, but there needed none. Hubert 
well knew the hand, and was glad to see those peculiar charac- 
ters had lost much of their firmness. Jt was a sort of tacit 
sympathy with his feelings, and the only one to be traced in 
the note. He did not unclose the picture ; but as be glanced 
from it to the scrap of writing, he could scarcely forbear ex- 
claiming, aloud, ^^ And this, then, is all that remains to me of 
deceitful hopes and unhallowed passion !" 

At his father's house he was received with the warmest de- 
monstrations of joy. Lady De Lisle, forgot in the transport 
of seeing him, the length of his previous alienee ; Sir Francis 
was always ready to be pleased ; and the voice of numbers, 
with enthusiasm, real or feigned, hailed the heir, and seemed 
to think no event in the empire could be of so much impor- 
tance as the son of Sir Francis De Lisle attaining his one- 
and-twentieth year. Caressed by his father, flattered by his 
mother, and gently impeUed forward by his friend, Hubert got 
through his task with less reluctance than he could have sup- 
posed possible. But the worst was yet behind ; for he now 
found himself named as a candidate to represent the county 
in Parliament. This had long been an object of ambition 
with Sir Francis. He was persuaded that with Hul^rt's 
talents it was the shortest way to fame ; and he hoped, by 
j/zfniioiis exertions, to revive the family.interest, which, thou^ 
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ef late years gone to decay, had once been very considerable. 
Hubert had only the disinclination of diffidence and indolence, 
and he felt he had no right to oppose such reasons to the 
earnest wishes of his parents. 

The canvass began, and was carried on with much spirit on 
both sides. Its result was unfavourable to the wishes of De 
Lisle, and yet more so to his disposition. Lady De Lisle had 
been by much the most successful canvasser in the family. 
Her quickness, her keen memory, her love of manceuvring, 
sh^ne conspicuous ; and Hubert regretting the means em* 
ployed, aiid ashamed to see them succeed, was more and more 
disgusted with the picture. He complained with Mtterness to 
Lionel, who smiled at his earnestness, and endeavoured to 
persuade him, a man might like attention without being either 
a fool or a knave ; and whether that attention was shown by 
handing bis wife into the dining-room, or dancing with his 
i daughter, signified little. 

^^ And cannot you see the absurdity of a man being returned 

for a county, because he dances with all the Misses in it ?^' 

asked Hubert impatiently. ' 

" Absurdity !" re-echoed Lionel " Oh ! if that is all your 

' complaint, I offer you boundless sympathy : we are all very 

1 absurd, and to be chafed by the absurdities of others is the 

J greatest of all." 

^ '^ I confess it is very disagreeable to me to see persons so 
^ abundantly ridiculous ; nor is the matter mended by the re- 
'" flection, that I may possibly, in some other way, be as ridicu- 
*! lous myself 

^ " That'is only because you have not arrived at the firm con- 
^ viction that you are so. You have at best but a glimmering, 
'^'' which, like all dubious lights, irritates and misleads, instead of 
^ quieting and guiding. Once assured that it is our nature, you 
"^i would be more lenient towards those who yield to that nature 
'^ more than yourself; for the very simple reason, that it has 
^^ pleased Providence to endow them with a more limited 
°^ capacity than yours." 

"And Brunton, my father's favourite tenant, is it because 
his capacity is limited, that he is gone over to the' strongest 

^ " You are starting far and wide from the argument. There 
?5 are errors of heart as well as of head; and there are follies 
and vanities that will sway many who are not defective, either 
in heart or head. Has your father given notice to Brunton to 

nait?" 
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^^ No, it was my mother's wish ; but as he is upl the-less t ^ 
good farmer Ar having refused me his vote, I petitioned &f^ 
him, and be romains/* _ ^ 

^^ In a political point of view, I eannot regret your haviofl^ 
done so, for at a future election it may teU weilt sad your party ^ 
Will have much to say about generosity, disinterestedness, &.c. ; ^ 
but as I know tins was not your motive, on your owa groundq^ 
I do not approve of it." 

"And why not?" p 

" Because it was a young action, more spleiidid than just ^ 
I know that, in this land of freedom, you cannot be said to '^ 
have a positive right to the votes of your depeiidentB. Bii ^ 
Brunton was not a common dependent ; iaa family has made|' 
part of yours, almost from the Saxon days. H.efairaself has 
been high in trust and honour among you. He has been un* 
grateful; and though I would not oppress him, or let him 
starve, out of regard to my own feelings, I would seek one 
niore worthy, on whom to shower my ben^ts." 

" Seek, ay 1 and where shall we find ?" 
' " Nowhere, if you do not seek ; in matiy places, if you do. 
Hubert, I would rather see you in Christian charity f<Argive this 
man, than have you ostentatiously reward his unfaithfulness. 
As i^ is, you have done very like the French noblemdn who 
saved the life of his enemy, assuring him at, the same time that 
his enmity was unabated." 

" I have no enmity to him ; and it is, at any rate, notfamg t 
him what 1 may feel, so long as my feelings do not sway m; 
conduct." 

" When we say so, we deceive ourselves. In great matter 
we may run counter to our feelings ; but in small ones, the 
must and will have an imperceptible influence. Besides,! 
^ granting it to be the same to him, it is not the same to you^i 
As long as in your heart you refuse to pardon this man, so loni 
do you cherish a sensation of sadness and disappointment, not 
immixed with resentment, Which can be productive of no good. 
You feed upon distrust ; and the wound, alight as it may seem 
at first, will rankle long, because your own reflections will 
poison it." 

" I did not think you had been so prone to exaggeration,** 
«aid young De Lisle, as he turned with a smile from his friend > 
and Lionel felt that his words were lost in air. 

There were many things said and done, during the sharpest 
time of the contest, that acted on the proud and sensitive spirit 
of the young candidate like a sudden and bitter caustic* 
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Sometimes he was disgusted by undeserved praise, and as 
often wounded by undeserved censure. Many-tongued ru- 
mour had magnified the visit to Spa, and every one seemed to 
know that he had not returned alone. Some censured, with 
unsparing acrimony, his early profligacy ; some sarcastically 
took hb part^ and only abused him as a hypocrite, because his 
elegant manners. and steady decorous conversation gave no 
warning of such principles. Others (and they did not excite 
the least exasperation in his breast) pitied him as the dupe of 
an evil-minded mar^. and designing woman. Goaded on all 
sides, he turned to his friends ; and their indiscreet defence of 
every thing he had done, or might do in future, fairly annihi* 
lated the little patience he had hitherto retained. 

Much of this suffering might have been spared, him, had 
Lady De Lisle understood bis temper betted. But careless herself 
of the -squibs and innuendoes which circumstances naturally 
brought forward, she read them, repeated them, laughed at 
the^, and took it for granted her son did the same. Conver- 
sations were retailed and unconsciously exaggerated, that in a 
more experienced person would have produced only contempt, 
but on the harassed mind of De Lisle they sunk with alt the 
weight of injury. He believed the world to be a compound 
of every^ thing base, illiberal, and selfish ; and turning from il 
with loathing, he clung the more earnestly to his natural caution 
and reserve, which placed so great a distance between him and 
others. Believing every one unworthy of his regard, he had a 
sort of savage triumph in thinking that in truth be cared for no 
one. When the time, however, approached for Lionel Sey- 
mour to leave him, he could not but own that he had not in- 
cluded him. He could not detain him, for he knew that Lionel 
was to accompany a younger brother to the South of France. 
All his sisters but one had died in infancy — that one had taken 
the veil a1)road, shortly afler the demise of her parents, at the 
request, it was thought, of her mother, who was a Catholic. 
Two boys remained : the next to Lionel, robust in body, and 
daring in spirit, had chosen the professon of the navy, and 
distinguished himself in it ; but Henry had always been delicate, 
and his gentle, timid temper partook of the debility of his 
frame. Easily abashed, discouraged, and wounded, his miq4 
in childhood required as much fostering as his body — but it 
required it in vain, for Mr. Seymour lived only for his first-bdfm. 
The mother of this interesting and beautiful family might ^<iy# 
been expected to cherish the youngest and most feeble of heir 
sons ; but Mrs. Seymour was a gloomy bigot, who stifled all 
Vol. L— 4 
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- ^^ Nx», it was my mother's wish ; but as he is mpt the less ft| ^ 
good farmer 4br having refused me his vote, I petitioiied 
him, and be remains/* 

^^ In a political point of view, 1 eennot regret your hai 
done so, for at a future election it may ieU weldt sad your part] 
will have much to say about generosity, disinterestedness, &.c. 
but as I knew this was not your motive, on your owa groi 
I do not approve of it." 

"And why not r 

" Because it was a young action, more splendid than jut 
I know that, in this land of freedom, you cannot be said ti 
have a positive right to the votes of your depeiidentB. Bi 
Brunton was not a common dependent ; his famUy has mad< 
part of yours, almost from the Saxon days. Helnmself 
been high in trust and honour among you. He has been ui 
grateful; and though I would not oppress him, or let himj 
starve, out of regard to my own feelings, I would seek on( 
niore worthy, on whom to shower my ben^ts." 

" Seek, ay ! and where shall we find ?" 
* " Nowhere, if you do not seek ; in many places, if you do. 
Hubert, I wodd rather see you in Christian charity f<Argive this 
man, than have you ostentatiously reward his unfaithfulness. 
As i^ is, you have done very like the French nobleman who 
saved the life of his enemy, assuring him at the same time that 
his enmity was unabated." 

" I have no enmity to him ; and it is, at any rate, nothing to 
him what 1 may feel, so long as my feelings do not sway my 
conduct." 

" When we say so, we deceive ourselves. In great matters, 
we may run counter to our feelings ; but in small ones, they 
must and will have an imperceptible influence. Besides, 
^ granting it to be the same to him, it is not the same to you. 
As long as in your heart you refuse to pardon this man, so long 
do you cherish a sensation of sadness and disappointment, not 
immixed with resentment, v^hichcan beproductiveof no good. 
You feed upon distrust ; and the wound, alight as it may seem 
at first, will rankle long, because your own reflections will 
poison it." 

^^ I did not think you had been so prone to exaggeration,*^ 
«aid young De %i8le, as he turned with a smile from his friend! 
and Lionel felt that his words were lost in air. 

There were many things said and done, during the sharpest 
time of the contest, that acted on the proud and sensitive spirit 
of the young candidate like a sudden and bitter caustic 
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Sometimes he was disgusted by undeserved praise, and as 
often wounded by undeserved censure. Many-tongued ru- 
mour had magnified the visit to Spa, and every one seemed to 
know that he had not returned alone. Some censured, with 
unsparing acrimony, his early profligacy ; some sarcastically 
took hb part^ and only abused him as a hypocrite, because his 
elegant manners .and steady decorous conversation gave no 
warning of such principles. Others (and they did not excite 
the least exasperation in his breast) pitied him as the dupe of 
an evil-minded man- and designing woman. Goaded on all 
sides, he turned to his friends ; and their indiscreet defence of 
every thing he had done, or might do in future, fairly annihi* 
lated the little patience he had hitherto retained. 

Much of this suffering might have been spared, him, had 
Lady De Lisle understood bis temper betted. But careless herself 
of the squibs and innuendoes which circumstances naturally 
brought forward, she read them, repeated them, laughed at 
the^, and took it for granted her son did the same. Convert 
sations were retailed and unconsciously exaggerated, that in a 
more experienced person would have produced only contempt, 
but on the harassed mind of De Lisle they sunk with alt the 
weight of injury. He believed the world to be a compound 
of every^ thing base, illiberal, and selfish ; and turning from il 
with loathing, he clung the more earnestly to his natural caution 
and reserve, which placed so great a distance between him and 
others. Believing every one unworthy of his regard, he had a 
sort of savage triumph in thinking that in truth lie cared for no 
one. When the time, however, approached for Lionel Sey- 
mour to leavo^ bim, he could not but own that he had not in- 
cluded him. me could not detain him, for he knew that Lionel 
was to accompiny a younger brother to the South of France. 
All his sisters but one had died in infancy — that one had taken 
the veil aliiroad, shortly after the demise of her parents, at the 
request, it was thought, of her mother, who was a Catholic. 
Two boys remained : the next to Lionel, robust in body, and 
daring in spirit, had chosen the professon of the navy, and 
distinguished himself in it ; but Henry had always been delicate, 
and his gentle, timid temper partook of the debility of his 
frame. Easily abashed, discouraged, and wounded, his miq^ 
in childhood required as much fostering as his body — but it 
required it in vain, for Mr. Seymour lived only for his first-bdfm. 

The mother of this interesting and beautiful family might 4iiy# 

been expected to cherish the youngest and most feeble of heir 

sons ; but Mrs. Seymour was a gloomy bigot, who stifled all 
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- ^^ Noy it was mj mother^s wigb ; but fi9 he is n^t Ae-less d^ 
good faroier4er having refused me his vote, I petitioned Mf 
him, and he remains.'' _ ' 

^^ In a political point of view, I eaimot regfret ymit faavi 
done so, for at a Aiture election it may tell weU, and your part; 
will have much to say about generosity, disinterestedness, dciC. 
but as I kn^w this was not ypur motive, on your owa gro 
I do not approve of it.'' 
"And why not?" 
" Because it was a young action, more spieodid than just; 
I know that) in this land of freedom, you cennot be said to 
have a positive right to the votes of your dependents. Bol 
Brunton was not a common dependent ; Nts family has madl 
part of yours, almost from the Saxon <iays. He himself has 
been high in trust and honour among you. He has been un* 
grateful ; and though I would not oppress him, or iet him 
starve, out of regard to my own feelings, I would seek one 
more worthy, on whom to shower my benefits." 

" Seek, ay I and where shall we find ?" 
* " Nowhere, if you do not seek ; in many places, if you do. 
Hubert, I would rather see you in Christian charity fd^give this 
man, than have you ostentatiously reward his unfaithfulness. 
Asi]tis, you have done very like the French nobleman whc 
saved the life of his enemy, assuring him at, the same time thai 
bis enmity was unabated." 

" I have no enmity to him ; and it is, at any rate, nothing U 
him what I may feel, so long as my feelings do not sway m] 
conduct." 

" When we say so, we deceive ourselves. In great matters 
we may run couirter to our feelmgs ; but in small ones, the} 
must and will have an imperceptible influence. Besides 
s w SK^^^ i^ ^ he the same to him, it is not the same to you 
As long as in your heart you refuse to pardon this man, so lon( 
do you cherish a sensation of sadness and disappointment, no 
unmixed with resentment, Which can be productive of no good 
You feed upon distrust ; and the wound, alight as it may seen 
at first, will rankle long, because your own reflections wii 
poison it." 
^ "I did not think you had been so prone to exaggeration," 
«sud young De l^isle, as he turned with a smile from his friendl 
and Lionel felt that bis words were lost in air. 

There were many things said and done, during the sharpest 
time of the contest, that acted on the proud and sensitive spiril 
of the young candidate like a sudden and bitter caustic. 
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Sometimes he was disgusted by undeserved praise, and as 
often wounded by undeserved censure. Many-tongued ru- 
mour had magnified the visit to Spa, and every one seemed to 
know that he had not returned alone. Some censured, with 
unsparing acrimony, his early profligacy ; some sarcastically 
took his part^ and only abused him as a hypocrite, because his 
elegant manners .and steady decorous conversation gave no 
warning of such principles. Others (and they did not excite 
the least exasperation in his breast) pitied him as the dupe of 
an evil-minded man. and designing woman. Goaded on all 
sides, he turned to his friends ; and their indiscreet defence of 
every thing he had done, or might do in future, fairly annihi- 
lated the little patience he had hitherto retained. 

Much of this suffering miglit have been spared, him, had 
Lady De Lisle understood bis temper better. But careless herself 
of the -squibs and innuendoes which circumstances naturally 
brought forward, she read them, repeated them, laughed at 
the^, and took it for granted her son did the same. Conver- 
sations were retailed and unconsciously exaggerated, that in a 
more experienced person would have produced only contempt, 
but on the harassed mind of De Lisle they sunk with all the 
weight of injury. He believed the world to be a compound 
of everjT thing base, illiberal, and selfish ; and turning from it 
with loathing, he clung the more earnestly to his natural caution 
and reserve, which placed so great a distance between him and 
others. Believing every one unworthy of his regard, he had a 
sort of savage triumph in thinking that in truth lie cared for no 
one. When the time, however, approached for Lionel Sey- 
mour to leave himt he could not but own that he had not in- 



eluded him. fie could not detain him, for he knew that Lionet 
was to accoE^liny a younger brother to the South of France. 
All his sisters but one had died in infancy — that one had taken 
the veil a'broad, shortly after the demise of her parents, at the 
request, it was thought, of her mother, who was a Catholic. 
Two boys remained : the next to Lionel, robust in body, and 
daring in spirit, had chosen the professon of the navy, and 
distinguished himself in it ; but Henry had always been delicate, 
and his gentle, timid temper partook of the debility of his 
frame. Easily abashed, diseouraged, and wounded, his mii^ 
in childhood required as much fostering as his body — but it 
required it in vain, for Mr. Seymour lived only for his first-bdfp. 
The mother of this interesting and beautiful family might k^^vp 
been expected to cherish the youngest and most feeble of heir 
sons ; but Mrs. Seymour was a gloomy bigot, who stifled all 
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- ^^ No, U was my laother^s wigb ; but us he is n^l tiie less a^,^ 
good farmer 4er having refused me his vote, I petitioned &i|* 
him, and be remains/' _ ^* 

^^ In a political point of view, I eannot regfret ymit havk 
done so, for at a (iiture election it may tell weU, and your part] 
will have much to say about generosity, disinterestedness, &c. 
but as I kn^w this was not ypur motive, on your owa groi 
I do not approve of it." 
"And why not?" 

" Because it was a young action, more spieodid than jui 
I know Uiat) in this land of freedom, you cannot be said 
have a positive right to the votes of your dependents. Bi 
Brunton was not a common dependent ; Ihs family has mac 
part of yours, almost from the Saxon <iays. He himself 
been high in trust and honour among you. He has been 
grateful ; and though I would not oppress him, or iet hii 
starve, out of regard to my own feelings, I would seek ont 
more worthy, on whom to shower my benefits." 

" Seek, ay ! and where shall we find ?" 
* " Nowhere, if you do not seek ; in many places, if you doJ 
Hubert, I would rather see you in Christian charity fd^give this 
man, than have you ostentatiously reward his unfaithfulness. 
Asi]t is, you have done very like the French nobleman whe< 
saved the life of his enemy, assuring him at, the same time that 
bis enmity was unabated." 

" I hape no enmity to him ; and it is, at any rate, notiiing to 
him what I may feel, so long as my feelings do not sway my 
conduct." 

" When we say so, we deceive ourselves. In great matters,: 
we may run counter to our feelmgs ; but in small ones, they' 
must and will have an imperceptible influence. Besides,! 
^ granting it to be the same to him, it is not the same to you. 
As long as in your heart you refuse to pardon this man, so long 
do you cherish a sensation of sadness and disappointment, not 
unmixed with resentment, Which can be productive of no good. 
You feed upon distrust ; and the wound, slight as it may seem 
at first, will rankle long, because your own reflections will 
poison it." 

" I did not think you had been so prone to exaggeration,** 
«sud young De l^isle, as he turned with a smile from his friend! 
and Lionel felt that his words were lost in air. 

There were many things said and done, during the sharpest 
time of the contest, that acted on the proud and sensitive spirit 
of the young candidate like a sudden and bitter caustic 
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Sometimes he was disgusted by undeserved praise, and as 
often wounded by undeserved censure. Many-tongued ru- 
mour had magnified the visit to Spa, and every one seemed to 
know that he had not returned alone. Some censured, with 
unsparing acrimony, his early profligacy ; some sarcastically 
took his part^ and only abused him as a hypocrite, because his 
elegant manners. and steady decorous conversation gave no 
warning of such principles. Others (and they did not excite 
the least exasperation in his breast) pitied him as the dupe of 
an evil-minded man- and designing woman. Goaded on all 
sides, he turned to his friends ; and their indiscreet defence of 
every thing he had done, or might do in future, fairly annihi- 
lated the little patience he had hitherto retained. 

Much of this suffering miglit have been spared, him, had 
Lady De Lisle understood bis temper better. But careless herself 
of the -squibs and innuendoes which circumstances naturally 
brought forward, she read them, repeated them, laughed at 
the^, and took it for granted her son did the same. Conver- 
sations were retailed and unconsciously exaggerated, that in a 
more experienced person would have produced only contempt, 
but on the harassed mind of De Lisle they sunk with all the 
weight of injury. He believed the world to be a compound 
of everjT thing base, illiberal, and selfish ; and turning from it 
with loathing, he clung the more earnestly to his natural caution 
and reserve, which placed so great a distance between him and 
others. Belieying every one unworthy of his regard, he had a 
sort of savage triumph in thinking that in truth he cared for no 
one. When the time, however, approached for Lionel Sey- 
mour to leavp Um, he could not but own that he had not in- 
cluded him. me could not detain him, for he knew that Lionel 
was to accoE^liny a younger brother to the South of France. 
All his sisters but one had died in infancy — that one had taken 
the veil a^broad, shortly after the demise of her parents, at the 
request, it was thought, of her mother, who was a Catholic. 
Two boys remained : the next to Lionel, robust in body, and 
daring in spirit, had chosen the professon of the navy, and 
distinguished himself in it ; but Henry had always been delicate, 
and his gentle, timid temper partook of the debility of his 
frame. Easily abashed, discouraged, and wounded, his mii^ 
in childhood required as much fostering as his body — but it 
required it in vain, for Mr. Seymour lived only for his first-bOfm. 

The mother of this interesting and beautiful family might l^|iy# 

been expected to cherish the youngest and most feeble of heif 

sons ; but Mrs. Seymour was a gloomy bigot, who stifled all 
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- ^^ No, it was my mother^s wigb ; but fi9 he is n^t Ae less a 
good farmer ^for having refused me his vote, I pelUioiied &rl ^ 
him, and he remains.'^ _ | ^ 

^^ In a political point of view, I eannot regfret ymn ha 
done so, for at a Auiure election it may tell weU, and your party] 
will have much to say about geaerosky, diainterestedness, dciC 
but as I knew tins was not your motive, on your owa gro 
I do not approve of it." 
"And why not?" 

" Because it was a young action, more spieodid than j 
I know that) in this land of freedom, you cannot be said 
have a positive right to the votes of your dependents. Bdl 
Brunton was not a common dependent ; Nts family has made 
part of yours, almost from the Saxon <iays. He himself has 
been high in trust and honour among you. He has been un* 
grateful ; and though I would not oppress him, dr iet him 
starve, out of regard to my own feelings, I would seek one 
more worthy, on whom to shower my benefits." 

" Seek, ay ! and where shall we find ?" 
* " Nowhere, if you do not seek ; in many places, if you do. 
Hubert, I would rather see you in Christian charity fd^give this 
man, than have you ostentatiously reward his unfaithfulness. 
As i]t is, you have done very like the French nobleman who 
saved the life of his enemy, assuring him at the same time that 
bis enmity was unabated." 

" I hape no enmity to him ; and it is, at any rate, nothmg i 
him what I may feel, so long as my feelings do not sway my 
conduct." 

" When we say so, we deceive ourselves. In great matters, 
we may run counter to our feelnigs ; but in small ones, they 
must and will have an imperceptible influence. Besides, 
^ granting it to be the same to him, it is not the same to you. 
As long as in your heart you refuse to pardon this man, so long 
do you cherish a sensation of sadness and disappointment, not 
unmixed with resentment, Which can be productive of no good. 
You feed upon distrust ; and the wound, slight as it may seem 
at first, will rankle long, because your own reflections will 
poison it." 

" I did not think you had been so prone to exaggeration,** 
«sud young De Lisle, as he turned with a smile from his friend ^^ 
and Lionel felt that bis words were lost in air. 

There were many things said and done, during the sharpest 
time of the contest, that acted on the proud and sensitive spirit 
of the young candidate like a sudden and bitter caustic 
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Sometimes he was disgusted by undeserved praise, and as 
often wounded by undeserved censure. Many-tongued ru- 
mour had magnified the visit to Spa, and every one seemed to 
know that he had not returned alone. Some censured, witii 
unsparing acrimony, his early profligacy ; some sarcastically 
took his part^ and only abused him as a hypocrite, because his 
elegant manners .and steady decorous conversation gave no 
warning of such principles. Others (and they did not excite 
the least exasperation in his breast) pitied him as the dupe of 
an evil-minded mar^. and designing woman. Goaded on all 
sides, he turned to his friends ; and their indiscreet defence of 
every thing he had done, or might do in future, fairly annihi- 
lated the little patience he had hitherto retained. 

Much of this suffering miglit have been spared . him, had 
Lady De Lisle understood bis temper better. But careless herself 
of the squibs and innuendoes which circumstances naturally 
brought forward, she read them, repeated them, laughed at 
the^, and t^k it for granted her son did the same. Conver- 
sations were retailed and unconsciously exaggerated, that in a 
more experienced person would have produced only contempt, 
but on the harassed mind of De Lisle they sunk with all the 
weight of injury. He believed the world to be a compound 
of everjT thing base, illiberal, and selfish ; and turning from it 
with loathing, he clung the more earnestly to his natural caution 
and reserve, which placed so great a distance between him and 
others. Believing every one unworthy of his regard, he had a 
sort of savage triumph in thinking that in truth he cared for no 
one. When the time, however, approached for Lionel Sey- 
mour to leave him, he could not but own that he had not in- 
cluded him. fie could not detain him, for he knew that Lionet 
was to accompany a younger brother to the South of France. 
All his sisters but one had died in infancy — that one had taken 
the veil a^broad, shortly afler the demise of her parents, at the 
request, it was thought, of her mother, who was a Catholic. 
Two boys remained : the next to Lionel, robust in body, and 
daring in spirit, had chosen the professon of the navy, and 
distinguished himself in it ; but Henry had always been delicate, 
and his gentle, timid temper partook of the debility of his 
frame. Easily abashed, discouraged, and wounded, his mii\^ 
in childhood required as much fostering as his body — but it 
required it in vain, for Mr. Seymour lived only for his first-bdfii. 

The mother of this interesting and beautiful family might l^|iy# 

been expected to cherish the youngest and most feeble of hisn 

sons ; but Mrs. Seymour was a gloomy bigot, who stifled all 
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^^ No, it was mj mother^s mA ; but fi9 he is n^l Ae-less t 
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good farmer ibr having refused me his vote, I petitioned ftt 
him, and he remains/' 

^^ In a political point of view, I eafmot regret ymir havi 
done so, for at a foture election it may ieH weU, and your part; 
will have much to say about generosity, disinterestiedneBS, dciC. 
but as I knew this was not your motive, on your own grou; 
I do not approve of it.'' 
*^ And why not ?" 

^^ Because it was a young action, more spieodid than jtisL] ^ 
I know that) in this land of freedom, you cannot be said 
have a positive right to the votes of your dependents. Bdkl ^' 
Brunton was not a common dependent ; Nts family has mad^ "^ 
part of yours, almost from the Saxon <iays. Helnmself has 
been high in trust and honour among you. He has been un* 
grateful ; and though I would not oppress him, or let bin 
starve, out of regard to my own feelings, I would seek one 
more worthy, on whom to shower my beneBts." 

^^ Seek, ay 1 and where shall we find ?" 
* ^^ Nowhere, if you do not seek ; in many places, if you do 
Hubert, I would rather see you in Christian charity fd^give this 
man, than have you ostentatiously reward his unfaithfulness. 
Asi]tis, you have done very like the French nobleman who 
saved the life of his enemy, assuring him at the same time that 
bis enmity was unabated." 

^^ I ham no enmity to him ; and it is, at any rate, nothmg t 
him what I may feel, so long as my feelings do not sway my 
conduct." 

^^ When we say so, we deceive ourselves. In great matters^! 
we may run counter to our feelings ; but in small ones, they 
must and will have an imperceptible influence. Besides, 
^ granting it to be the same to him, it is not the same to you. 
As long as in your heart you refuse to pardon this man, so long] 
do you cherish a sensation of sadness and disappointment, not 
unmixed with resentment, Which can be productive of no good. 
You feed upon distrust ; and the wound, slight as it may seem 
at first, will rankle long, because your own reflections will 
poison it." 

" I did not think you had been so prone to exaggeration,** 
«aid young De Lisle, as he turned with a smile from his friend ^^ 
and Lionel felt that bis words were lost in air. 

There were many things said and done, during the sharpest 
time of the contest, that acted on the proud and sensitive spirit 
of the young candidate like a sudden and bitter caustic 
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Sometimes he was disgusted by undeserved praise, and as 
often wounded by undeserved censure. Many-tongued ru- 
mour had magnified the visit to Spa, and every one seemed to 
know that he had not returned alone. Some censured, with 
unsparing acrimony, his early profligacy ; some sarcastically 
took his part^ and only abused him as a hypocrite, because his 
elegant manners .and steady decorous conversation gave no 
warning of such principles. Others (and they did not excite 
the least exasperation in his breast) pitied him as the dupe of 
an evil-minded man- and designing woman. Goaded on all 
sides, he turned to his friends ; and their indiscreet defence of 
every thing he had done, or might do in future, fairly annihi- 
lated the little patience he had hitherto retained. 

Much of this suffering migiit have been spared, him, had 
Lady Be Lisle understood bis temper better. But careless herself 
of the squibs and innuendoes which circumstances naturally 
brought forward, she read them, repeated them, laughed at 
the^, and tfi^k it for granted her son did the same. Conver- 
sations were retailed and unconsciously exaggerated, that in a 
more experienced person would have produced only contempt, 
but on the harassed mind of De Lisle they sunk with all the 
weight of injury. He believed the world to be a compound 
of everjT thing base, illiberal, and selfish ; and turning from it 
with loathing, he clung the more earnestly to his natural caution 
and reserve, which placed so great a distance between him and 
others. Believing every one unworthy of his regard, he had a 
sort of savage triumph in thinking that in truth lie cared for no 
one. When the time, however, approached for Lionel Sey- 
mour to leavp him, he could not but own that he had not in- 
cluded him. He could not detain him, for he knew that Lionet 
was to acconfplany a younger brother to the South of France. 
All his sisters but one had died in infancy — that one had taken 
the veil a'broad, shortly afler the demise of her parents, at the 
request, it was thought, of her mother, who was a Catholic. 
Two boys remained : the next to Lionel, robust in body, and 
daring in spirit, had chosen the professon of the navy, and 
distinguished himself in it ; but Henry had always been delicate, 
and his gentle, timid temper partook of the debility of his 
frame. Easily abashed, discouraged, and wounded, his mii^ 
in childhood required as much fostering as his body — but it 
required it in vain, for Mr. Seymour lived only for his first-bc|f:ii. 

The mother of this interesting and beautiful family might k^^.v0 

been expected to cherish the youngest and most feeble of hisn 

sons ; but Mrs. Seymour was a gloomy bigot, who stifled all 

Vol. I.' 
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iMktufalafkd affectionate feelings as so inany sin^. Unhappy 
berself, she thought not of the happiness of others ; she scarc^y 
bdieved any felicity on earth could be innocent — ^she well 
kneir it could not be permanent. Of the eternal bliss of tliose 
most dear to her, she; thought with doubt and dread. An early 
disposition manifested by her eldest son for the faith she pro- 
fessed, awoke all her religious enthusiasm ; and in after years, 
when her hopes of seeing him return to the Mother Church 
Were nearly at an end^ she was still loath to give up her 
fkyourite. 

Henry went to the same school with his brothers ; and though 
his life was irksotaie, he met with more encouragement ftom 
his masters than he had ever done at home, and began to sus- 
pect that, he was not quite the dunce he had thought himself. 
But it is so small a part of a boy's time that is spent with 
masters ! Henry shrunk from the loud voice, bold look, and 
authoritative manner of his companions, and often bent beneath 
the tyranny of those who would have loved and protected him, 
had they understood him better. Liokiel sometimes interfered 
in favour of his young brother ; but though his popularity was 
useftil for a time, he was too wild and unisteady to do him any last- 
ing good. Hubert had often stood his friend, but merely from com- 
Cion for his ill-health, for he thought him childish and stupid. 
^B rarely conceal their sentiments; and Henry withered 
beneath the contemptuous pity of Hubert, and could not venture 
to make himself better known to one he admired, but who 
seemed to scorn him. 

The gentle boy left school as gentle, and nealy as boyish, as 
when he came to it. At a time when he should have been 
actively and usefully employed, h<e was lingering at home, be- 
cause his father could not decide what shouM be done with 
him. Army and navy were out of the question with his feeble 
constitution, even had he not already had a brother in each pro- 
fession. It was hardly thought he had health or abilities to try 
the law; and the church seemed so like preaching against his 
mother, that Mr. Seymour did not like to think of it. Trade 
of various sorts remained, but Mr. Seymour had a prejudice 
against trade. He continued wavering and uncomfortable 
while time went on, and Henry became a man, utterly idle and 
unprofitable. Without a moment fancying himself happy at home, 
Henry dreaded entering the world ; and carefully therefore 
avoided reminding his father that he was doing nothing : — and 
nothing it was, in every sense of the word, for he h^d not energy 
to study merely for his own amusement. He wandered about 



with his gun or his book in his hand, sought the most retired 
paths, and returned home unquestioned, because he had been 
umnissed^ 

This dreary life did not tend to excite to energy in any 
pursuit, and accordingly be had none ; and like the savage, wltf> 
sits down to watch the perpetual flow of a river, he gazed, but 
upon a limited number of objects, and his soul, taking in the 
sublime, the vague, and the monotonous, remained contentwii^i 
inaction. Then came death into his father's house, and be 
and Isabella remained alpne to greet the much-altered Lionel. 
Soon his sister depart^ to consummate a sacrifice that appear- 
ed not as one to her ; and Henry, whose nervous system had 
received a fearful shock from the gloomy scenes he had so lately 
witnessed, confined to bis room with a low f^ver, saw them 
depart, and envied those who slept in peace within the cemetery 
of his ancestors. When Lionel returned, he was shocked to 
find his brother wasted to a shadow, with little chancei and 
less desire, of recovery. In the morning he lay upon his 
couch, pale, languid, and speaking only to complain of cold. 
In the evening he became feverish and restless, and seemed 
willing to converse or read during the hours that sleep might 
have refreshed him. 

Lionel could scarcely breathe in the suffocating atmosphere 
of the invalid's apartment, and earnestly entreated that the heat 
might be more moderate ; but Henry looked chilled and mise- 
rable at the smallest alteration in the temperature of his room ; 
and his brother, unwilling to make him more uncomlortable 
than was necessary, soop ceased to remonstrate. It was at 
this time that Lionel went to town, anxious to procure the 
written opinion of a physician there, of whose skill he though^ 
highly on his brother's case. He met Hubert de Lisle, just 
returned from Spa ; and, in the hope that the sight of an old 
schoolfellow might rouse Henry, he asked him to go back with 
him. Nothing could have suited Hubert so ill as leaving Ma- 
dame de Lausanne, but he could not refuse Lionel, and be 
agreed to his wishes, determining that his visit should be as short 
as possible. 

Henry's reception did not induce him to alter his plan/ The 
invalid lifted his heavy eye with apparent effort, and suffered k 
slowly to wander over the face and form of his visiter, with an 
expression of feeble curiosjty and weariness, which soon gave 
place to utter vacancy and unconsciousness. Hubert felt per- 
suaded that the mind of the sufferer must be altogether lost, and 
beheld him with wonder, some hours afterwards, converse with 
his brother, and allude, with a sickly amWe^Ao VwcfiAKSossos^ 
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during their early days that had nearly escaped his memory.^ 
Whatever bodily disease there might be, Hubert felt that it 
could not but be increased by this want of excitement. Yet 
how excite . a person who felt himself dying, and did not wish 
it otherwise ? 

Hubert considered for a moment, and finally resolved to 
awaken his anxiety, if possible, for his brother, whose health, 
he felt assured, must suffer from his confinement to a sick-room. 
Henry listened so quietly, that De Lisle feared he had made but 
a feeble impression. Some measures, however, were taken in 
consequence ; for the invalid peremptorily forbade any one to 
enter his room in the morning ; and even towards night, when 
it became cooler, he would admit Lionel but for a couple of 
hours. On his table lay an hour-glass, which he set up the 
moment bis brother entered, (for it was one of his sick fancies 
to hate the ticking of a watch,) and Lionel found that when 
the last sand had run, he was regularly dismissed. 

Hubert saw he had done more harm than good ; and as he 
was going away at a time when Henry was not*visible,* he left 
a note for him, representing, that, by exertmg himself for his 
brother^s sake, both might derive the most beneficial results ; 
but that debarring Lionel from his society, and depriving him 
of every chance of being serviceable to him, was worse than 
useless, since, where he meant to benefit, he only gave him pain. 
The wonder of De Lisle was boundless, when, a fortnight after, 
he met his friend in the street, and found that the invalid, at 
his own desire, bad been brought to town. De Lisle congratu- 
lated Henry on the successful exertion, for he was looking 
stronger and better. He found, however, that his own opinion 
of his situation was unaltered ; for when Lionel was no longer ^ 
near him, he replied, with his accustomed look of despon- 
dency, 

^^ It cannot matter where I die, but it may matter where my 
brother lives ; 1 would not disgust him with his home, by as- 
sociating it with disease and gloom." 

Change of air and scene, combined with different treat- 
ment, did much for Henry ; and it was thought his youth, with 
the assistance of a milder climate, might bring him through. 
The time fixed for their leaving England had arrived, and De 
Lisle could not ask Liopel to delay on his account a journey 
from which so much good had been anticipated. He suffered 
him therefore to depart, without opposition ; though just at 
that moment he felt without him like one suddenly deprived of 
the spring that alone gives elasticity and spirit. His mind,. 
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gm4^ mi 0Ye^9xtited, 9Ui)k at last as sooo as the ^ye of 
Frieodship was withdf awn, l^Mieath wbioh be WQttl4 iuKV9 been 
asbwneci t» (hropp. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Tbx lani^d manser and joyless features of tbeir only soo^ 
was matter of more vexation than surprise to Sir Francis and 
Lady De Lisle. Deeply mortified tbeuriseives at the failure of 
bis canvass, they naturally attributed bis desponding appearance 
to the disappointment which was so strongly felt by them. They 
had seeti with pleasure the intimacy subsisting between him 
and Lionel Seymour, and Sir Francis ventured to express his 
wish, that Hubert might at some future time be so fortunate as 
to travel in company with idr. Seymour. This hint, thrown 
out for the consideration of his imperious lady, was not lost 
dpon her. She had not forgotten the trip to Spa ; and she de- 
termined in future to facilitate her son's plans in their infancy, 
aware that opposition had lent them strength, and th^, in fact, 
he was so little earnest in bis wishes, that the more she smoothed 
the way for their accomplishment, the nlore easily he might be 
disgusted with them altogether. She accordingly told her 
son, that if his travelling mania had not subsided, now that it 
bad become reasonable to indulge it, Sir Francis would make 
him an advance to any amount he could desire ; and that if it 
suited him to join Mr. Seymour and his brother, it would be 
an additional pleasure to them to know that b6 had so intelli- 
gent and pleasing a companion as Lionel. 

All this was not said without due circumlocution, a vast 
proportion of which, indeed, Hubert could have spared bi& 
moUier, as he saw her drifl at almost the first phrase she 
uttered. Unfortunately, he was too indolent seriously to medi- 
tate a journey combining pleasure with profit ; and be was too 
sensible and too well-informed, not to be ashamed of racing 
through a country as fast as he could prevail on innkeepers to 
send him forward, without bestowing a thought upon its out- 
ward features or its internal regulations. If he had no desire 
to stay at home, neither had be any to go abroad, more parti- 
cularly when it was proposed to foim, and not an idea of bis 
own. He replied coldly, tiiat be was very weH where he was, 

4* 
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and felt in no way tempted to follow in Ae loitering steps of 
^ invalid, to whom climate alone was an object. 

He found it > less easy to parry the frankness and simple- 
minded affection of Sir Francis ; and the result of a conversa- 
tion on the same subject Mrith his father, was the determination 
either to rally his spirits for tl^e comfort of his parents, or to 
seek to renovate them in some other land. Faithful • to hia 
purpose, Hubert obliged himself to take a part in conversa* 
tion, or to attend to the chance guests at his father's table; 
but the effort lost none of its unpleasantness from repetition, 
and he relunctantly confessed to himself that he was fit for 
nothing but the solitude of his own room. So early to become 
a misanthrope, without a single excuse for the unsocial de- 
fect; to be weary of a world on which he had scarcely en- 
tered, was not, indeed, very reasonable, and De Lisle felt that 
it was not ; yet how to shake off the fiend that preyed upon 
him, he knew not. He reviewed the events of his past life, 
but he could not think that, few and unimportant as they were, 
they could have brought him to his present state. 

He remembered nothing that had vei^ keenly interested him, 
except Madame de Lausanne, and of her he had ceased ito 
think. When the first burst of indignation had subsided, he 
had dismissed heir from his mind, as one* of the many who live 
but to prey upon the credulous few. ^^ I will not be so taken 
in again,*' thought he ; and he turned to other things, and be- 
lieved that he was engrossed by them. But be was mistaken. 
Too proud to probe the wound she had inflicted, it was skinned 
over, but not healed. ' He not only had loved her, but she was 
his first love ; and though he might doubtless again fbel the pas- 
sion, it would never be what it had been ; each succeeding 
fancy would inevitably be fainter than the one that went be- 
fore, like the prolonged echo of one sound. There was 
nothing to recall an image he so sedulously shut out. Th€rese 
stood apart from all his other thoughts. He had met her in 
another land, in. society to which he was unaccustomed, and 
had mixed in no more. Lionel was at first associated with 
her perfidy, since he had confirmed her desertion ; but mik 
Lionel he was soon engaged in other pursuits, that recalled not 
a thought of the being whom he strove to forget. 

' Hubert had proved hi|nself to be capable of very real at- 
tachment ; and if not easily excited, he was singularly steady 
tod sincere when once attracted ; but he had not naturally a 
very great share of sensibility : he had no imagination; for, 
thon^ he would sometimes give the reins to fancy, he always 
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knew it was fancy, and enjoyed it but so far as we enjoy a 
bright dream that is past. It is rare that a youthful spirit 
should have no tendency to enthusiasm. There is a noble ele- 
vation of mind, which time may overcast, but cannot annihi- 
late ; there is a godhke benevolence, that perseveringly awaits 
good, though nought but evil be visible ; there is a joyous con- 
fidence in the existence of virtue, though depravity everywhere 
blast the eye,*— and this is genuine enthusiasm. But there is 
also 'a spurious kind, and a much commoner one, which is the 
privilege of youth. It is the mere result of high spirits, san- 
guine temper, aod utter inexperience. Yet even this looks 
amiable : — we are supposed to judge of others by ourselves ; 
and since we expect good from them, it may be inferred ^hat 
we are willing, in our turn, to do them good. ) 

Hubert did not take shelter in distrust, as many have done, 
as an excuse to himself for despising or injuring his fellow- 
creatures ; he did not separate himself from the cause of man : 
he ' mourned over his brethreUn and he could have wept, as he 
decided never to trust them. His benevolence, though some* 
times inert,* was nev^r extinguished. He oflen conferred bene- 
fits alike on the rich and poor, and he did not mar the kindness 
by doing it ungraciously; for he followed his first impulse, as 
well as his fixed principle ; yet the good he did returned not 
into his own bosom. He did not know why : he did not guess 
at the obliquity of principle that poisoned the spring of glad- 
ness within him ; he did not therefore feel that it was increas- 
ing ; and he was dull, without knowing how to account for «it. 
As he pondered over bis present feelings, and views of life, 
with the recollection of how differently for one moment he 
had thought and felt, the"*^ sorceress arose before him ; and for 
the first time since she had lefl him, he reflected upon her con< 
duct with curiosity un mingled with bitterness. Now that her 
influence was at an end, it seemed to him to have been the 
work of magic ; and he marvelled at his own infatuation, as 
the sobered man wonders to hear related the absurdities of 
which in his drunken fit he had been guilty. He thought how 
near he had been attaching his fate for ever to this ungrateful 
woman, and he knew that he ought to be thankful for his es- 
cape. But the illusion had made him happy; and though 
ashamed to think so, he regretted it,-^regretted it the more, be- 
cause he felt it was over for life. ^^ Well, be it so," thought he, 
impatiently, seining himself for the feelings he discovered on 
examining his own heart : ^^ Is it grievous that I can be de- 
ceived no more?*' Again he repressed the thoughts that 
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burned,, but for want of spuce could not commme wiitbin bis 
breast, tbat Th^lrese wae again forgotten. 

Mot many days after, hidj De Lisle, who soon wearied of 
tbe society in her bouse, extensive as it generally waa» inyited 
balf tbe neighbourhood to dinner. Three of the familiea ii^e 
nausical, and as such welcome to Hubert, who in the burtle ^f 
an election bad found no time for sw^et sounds. There was a 
youthful group assembled after tea in the musie-room, and Die 
Lisle heard with pleasure that they all sang. He left it to his 
mother, however, to settle who was to begin, and what music 
was to be fixed upon ; for Hubert could not bang upon a lady's^ 
chair, and twist the hscknied words c»f a song into some com- 
pliment as hacknied to the fair songstress. 

By degrees, trios^, duetts^ and singie songs^ were got throughi 
interlarded with those altercations that always take place among 
young persons not accustomed to play or sing together. Ibere 
were some sweet voices, and some powerful ones ; but they 
blended but indifferently : there was some science, and some 
taste ; but unluckily they did not meet in the same performers^ 
and Hubert, who loved music, but could not be content with 
the mere jingle of cheerful sounds, was turning disappointed 
away, when his foot struck against; a box on the floor. Lady 
De Lisle inquired what it could be, and her son held it up to 
viewi 

^^ That," said Mrs. Parry, a quiet, benevolent-looking womaCf 
near whom Hubert generally stationed himself, ^Ms Augusta's 
gvitar ; but, as there seems no want of instruments or per- 
iormers to-night, I did not think of mentioning it." 

^^ Oh ! but I never heard Miss Parry's voice to the guitar," 
said Lady De Lisle ; ^^ so pray, Hubert, take it out of its boXr 
and carry it to her." 

Hubert did as he was bid ; add as Augusta was extremely 
pretty, and sang well, he rather looked as if hewished what 
he asked. Augusta smiled, laid her finger on her lipa-r-4br 
though she liked to be Ustened to hersefi^ she was too good- 
natured not to listen in her turn to others, — and taking tbe 
guitar, she placed it on the table, while Hubert quietly walked 
back to the place he had quitted. When the song was over, 
Augusta's companions surrounded her to gaze on the instru- 
ment, which was a novelty to them, and ask questions, senaible 
or fiivolous, according to their dispositions. AH united in 
desire to hear it, and Miss Parry was perfectly willing to gratify 
them. . As she slung the ribbon which was attached to it over 
ber shoulder, and stood amoaig her young compeecs in a grace- 
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ful and picturesque attitude, Hubert thought he had never seen 
a fiurer form, or more interesting .actress. > She sang several 
Spanish and Portugu^e airs, with all the spirit and softness 
which national ballads require ; and there was something in 
the wild and simple tone so true to Nature, that those who 
understood least of music were ready to be delighted — perhaps 
more ready than the others. The effects however, was great 
on all V and even Hubert drew near to add his word of praise. 
Augusta^s bright eyes sought the ground, to conceal their in- 
creased brilliancy, at the unexpected encomium of the tranquil 
De Lisle. 

Miss Parry was so very young, that 'many prudent mothers 
wondered at her being let out of her nursery. Mrs. Parry 
listened to various friendly suggestions upon this topic, and 
her neighbours sometimes thought they had prevailed upon 
^^ dear good Mrs. Parry*' to imitate their superior watchfulness ; 
but Augusta's beauty and her singing made her at once so 
useful and ornamental, that no one thought of a dance or a 
musical party without relying upon her, and finding excellent 
reasons for theirs being the only hquse to which in prudence 
so young a girl might come. The result was, that she went 
to all ; and as long as their county afforded not sufficient dis- 
sipation to steal the bloom from her cheek, Mrs. Parry was 
content. So too was Augusta, who to a playful, childish 
manner united not merely the spirit of coquetipg, but its system. 
Girls, in general, rejoice in going out as an indulgence, and 
find pleasure enough in novelty ;— ^not so the beauteous daugh- 
ter of General Parry. She did not try flirtation as an excite- 
ment to destroy the weariness that attaches to dissipation- 
she thought of that only^ and all other things were made sub- 
servient to the ruling passion. There was so much cheerful 
urbanity in her manner, so much good-nature in her open 
countenance, something so airy and comic in her natural way 
of expressing herself, that she was a universal favourite ; and 
could make advances, or glance sarcasms, in any quarter she 
chose, unsuspected and unreproved. It was not likely, in her 
rage for conquest, that Hubert should be overlooked; but 
Augusta was no contemptible observer of character, for on 
that depended her success ; and vanity, in some cases, is very 
clear-sighted. She had known the De Lisles from her /child- 
hood, and was perfectly aware that Hubert was not to be taken 
by stcHrm. Open flattery, and the undisguised wish to please, 
have charms for most men who have lived long enough in the 
world to have sometimes met with unexpected neglect^ and 
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oAener with attentiQn, twfficient^ tp Uoot their pesception of b 
nore^ reserved good»will. But the. yuuth^l spirit, refined and 
ddicate, likes to make disooveriee in sentiment, — not to have 
aU the trouble taken away^ and all the mystery destroyed. 

Avgustaii perhaps, did not say aU this to herself; but instinct 
in younff- minds, where every thing is (resh, and each impres- 
sijMit steads separate, &nd unconfounded with another, will bring 
asi aecurate a result as experience and calculation. She re- 
solvicd first to pique the self-love of Hubert by extreme care- 
lessness^ and then to find; some way to impress upon him the. 
conviction of a preference she chose not to betray. She well 
knew, that, witb a C4»unten^ice and manner so flexible, she 
had it ftljways in hec power to attract, were it only by inspiring 
curiositgr : but this was not her cue with Hubert. So slight a 
feeling might give way, as soon s^ a handsomer or more skilful 
person appeared on the stage to dispute him with her. No ; 
she dieteniained, if he was to care at all for her, to bind him by 
no feeble chain that could be broken at will. There; wa& some- 
thing so undesigning^ to all appearance, in the careless good- 
humour with which she now replied to his observations. She 
seemed so engrossed with her ^ongs and her female compan- 
ions, and so unconscious of his being still there, except when 
. he. actually addressed her, that Hubert felt both surprised and 
amused. There was a sort ot charm in this artlessness ; and 
he almost thought with regret, that it could never last. Once 
in the world, he thought how soon will all this vanish 1 What- 
ever she may feel, good breeding will prevent her showing 
how entirely she foTgets the existence oi those who aie stand- 
ing before b^ ! With all his distrust, he dreamed not of fraud 
m one so young and natural : thus was he as effectually de- 
ceived aa the most atdent, generous, and confiding of men 
could have been. 

The JbUing-dooors at the end of the music-ifoom were now 
throws open, and displayed the supper-table in the ad|Cttning 
apartment, round whichv by degrees, every one gathered. Au- 
gusta lingered to collect her songs and put up her guitar. 
Hubert assisted her. 

'^^ Will you not sing this one song to me. Miss Parry,^* he 
said, as she was closing her book, and his eye cauglit a par- 
tieukr fiivoiirite. « 

^^ 1 never did sing it as it is set there," she replied, ^^ or 
alone ; but if you will sing ;with me, 1 will play it in my own 
wayJ' 

Augusta saw him hesitate ; she knew his shyness, and, getting 



up, riie cidsed the doors. Laughingly resuming her se&t, she 
^iiid : *^ The iong is rather too much for me, and I ebuld not 
bear to frighten etery one with the ugly faces I ^hust make. *^ 

Hubert thought it would be difficult to distort her handsome 
features, and half smiled at her caring so little whether he saw 
them or not They got through their song ; and Augusta 
nearly forgot that she. did not mean to praise him, so much 
was she pleased with his voice and style. 

^^ I had no notion," she said, ^> you liked music." 

Had Hubert been in the Palace of Truth, he. Height, with 
all the simplicity o^ self-love, have expressed his wonder ; but 
he wiut only in his own house, and smiling, replied, *^ I can 
just Guicy the possibility of your neither knowing, or earing to 
know, my tastes and predilections." 

Augusta smiled to herself, for this was exactly Whalt she 
wanted. With her cheerful, open lo^, she itnmedfately 
answered : ^^ Oh ! certainly, there is no law for our keeping a 
journal of each other's accomplishments." This simple way 
of agreeing with him did not mend the matter, jei he con- 
struned himself to say : 

"Miss Parry's are too evident to require a journal." 

" Too much displayed^ I suppose you mean," she rejoined 
'quickly; and, as if to finish the conversation, struck a few 
chords on the organ. 

" Oh ! do go on ; but let me blow. You need not work 
double tides." 

Augusta did go on, and it was well for Hubert that his occu- 
pation was a mere mechanical one. She played a Cxerman 
piece, sad, slow, and magnificent ; the very piece Th^rese de- 
lighted in, which De Lisle had never heard played but by her. 
In vain was now the taste and feeling of Augusta displayed, 
in vain her youth and beauty. A form filled the mind of Hu- 
bert, less fair, less fresh, but once how dear ! He remembered 
every turn, every pause in the playing of Madame de Lausanne ; 
he remenibered her countenance, so singular, so sublime, so in 
unison with the wild impassioned melody she produced. He 
started as from a dream as Augusta abruptly broke off, for the 
carnage was at the. door, and Mrs. Parry summoned her 
daughter. Hubert took the hand of Augusta to lead her out, 
and helped his father to wrap her in her shawl ; but he could 
not speak ; and Augusta, aivare of the efiect she had produced, 
though entirely ignorant of what his impression really was, 
augured well from his silence. 
The night was firesh, and the air seemed to restore some 
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order to De Listens faculties ; he loitered on the steps, even 
after the last carriage had driven off, and the last farewell had 
been exchanged. When he did enter the house, he turned 
mechanically to the music-room. It was deserted ; Sir Francis 
and Lady De Lisle had not returned to it, and it received no 
light but from the servants' candles in the supper-room, who 
were busily removing the food. 

Hubert sat down by the organ, unconscious that he should 
soon be left in utter obscurity. Finding, however, th^t this 
was the case, as the last servant withdrew he raised his voice 
to ask for ia light, but was not heard. The sudden stillness and 
darknesi3 that succeeded a brilliant party, did not tend to turn 
his thoughts from what now engrossed them. His hand 
dropped upon the organ. Though ignorant of music, he pos- 
sessed a sufficiently good ear to play from memory any thing 
that had pleased him. He could not resist trying what Augusta 
had left unfinished. He played it over and over again, each 
time trying to imitate Madame de Lausanne's manner more, 
and each time thinking less of Augusta Parry. The effect of 
music can only be understood by those who love it. Hubert 
at last bent his head over the organ, and burst into tears. They 
did not all flow for Therese, but they were associated with her : 
and they were the first he had given to her and his lost happi- 
ness. At first he felt them fall upon his hand, and started, 
ashamed, though in darkness and alone, that ever they could 
have had existence. 

He retired to his own apartment, and awoke on the following 
morning in nearly his usual state of quietude. Still the same 
idea haunted him to which he had yielded the evening before. 
^' If 1 could see her," he thought, ^^ and hear from her own 
lips why she left me, the matter would be at rest at once ; and 
when the mystery ceased, even my curiosity would have an 
end." True, he knew not where to find her ; but she had gone 
to Paris, and could easily be traced. Lionel was there, and 
he could not have a better ostensible reason for -taking that 
route. He considered of it a little longer, and nothing occur- 
ring to turn his thoughts into any other channel, he told his 
- father he had decided on adopting the plan proposed by him, 
and with but little delay began his journey. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Jy the time Hubert had reached Paris, the motive for the ex- 
•ertion was so much weakened as tabe nearly lost. Sentiments 
^nd affections that actually exist when brought to the trial, 
cannot but overpower the mere remembrance of feelings and 
passions, however powerful at Ifaeir birth. The first thought 
with young De Lisle, when he awoke in tlie capital df France, 
was, ^^ To-day I shall see ray friend ;" and he sallied forth in 
pursuit of him with a degree of eagerness that would have con- 
vinced any beholder that it waf ' indeed friendship that had 
drawn him across the sea. T^ young men met with nearly 
equal pleasure ; they said little, indeed, about it ; it was not 
their way ; and since each knew what the other thought, it was 
unnecessary to indulge the spectators with a scene. Some 
foreigners, who were present, gazed on the English meeting 
as we shoidd examine a cariosity in nature. 

^^ Behold !" said they, ^' the peeling of friends ! and aAer 
the unexpected appearance of one of them too!*' 

^^ English sensibility, gentlemen," said Henry, who was suf- 
iicently ^recovered to be of the party, ^'does not, I confess^ 
sparkle like your Champagne, but neither does it become dead 
when exposed to the air ;" and as he spoke, he rose languidly 
from his chair and held out his hand to Hubert. The latter 
beheld with pleasure the astonishing improvement in the appear* 
ance of the invalid. 

" I am not ungrateful to Paris," said Henry smiling, " yet I 
<^annot attribute to its salubrity alone my renovation. You do 
not know that Frank is of our party ?" 

" Your brother !-^and since when ?" 

^^ He arrived just as we'were leaving England ; his ship ^ 
repairing, and he has accompanied us hither in so elevated a 
state of spirits, that, much as I admire them, I am occasionally 
forced to fly and take refuge from the whirlwind, in the quiet 
of my own apartment." 

^* Don't make Hubert quake," said Lionel laughing, ^^before 
the time ; I dare say he will give in and confess himself over- 
powered, almost as soon as you." 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance of its sub« 
ject. Frank Seymour had just been made master and com- 
Vol.. L— 6 
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inander, and had not yet recovered from the transport with 
which he first heard of his promotion. It had, indeed, been 
deserved by a very gallant action ; but spirit and skill are so 
common in the British navy, that each particular trait can hardly 
meet its reward, and as Seymour knew he had not much home 
hUeresi^ he was not sanguine. In proportion to the modesty of 
his expectations, was the feeling of enchantment with which he 
met his success. Bold, impetuous, noble-minded, and gene* 
rous, he swayed all around him, both by his amiable qualities . 
and his defects. So warm a friend was worth securing, and so 
vehement an opponent could not be borne down. He was always 
in motion, always doing something ; and if h^were not suffer- 
ed to do good, no one doubted, that sooner than be quiet, he 
would do mischief. 

His language partook of the warmth of his character; 
neither words nor feelings ever failed him : his eloquence, 
therefore, was resistless, though in common conversation he 
wanted the singular polish of Lionel, or the refined correct- 
ness of Henry, fjasily exasperated, and as easily soothed, if 
either wit or kindnes? were displayed by bis adversaries, he was 
always a prominent feature, whenever a generous protector or 
an amusing companion was required. 

Adored by the common saUors for his mirth and liberality, 
caressed from love or fear by his equals, and favoured for his 
talents by his superiors, Frank always contrived to be at the 
bead of every thing, in the secret of every thing, and amongst 
bis companions, invariably the promoter of every thing. Even 
on shore, no one seemed willing to contend ^with him ; and 
what Captain Seymour arranged, was like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, that none should gainsay. 

In outward appearance he was not less striking than in dis- 
position. In figure he scarcely rose above the common height, 
but a degree of erectness, rather rare in his profession, added 
to a certain haughty bearing, impresse.d the beholder with a 
conviction of strength and lofliness beyond his actual propor- 
tion. His head was small, its peculiar shape partly concealed 
by short thick curls of the darkest hue, which sprung back 
from an ample forehead, the fairness of which was a strong" 
contrast to his sunburnt features. Nor were those/eatures less 
peculiar than his air and carriage. A small eye, sunk beneath 
a projecting brow, seemed placed there to prove that a blue 
eye need not be sofl : it was open, clear, and restless, like a 
flickering light flashing across a gloomy -cavern. A short, full 
upper lip, with a chin as short, but slightly projecting, eom^ 
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pteted the contour of a face which Hubert thought unique in 
its kind. 

His manner was not exactly calculated to meet the appro* 
bation of his new acquaintance ; it was too impetuous, too 
dictatorial for one so jealous of his own free will. His voice, 
though sufficiently harmonious not to hurt the ear, was grating 
to the soul of De Lisle ; for its loud tone was too much that of 
command. 

Lionel saw his friend shrink from his brother with regret, 
and strove to reconcile him to the ruggedness and boisterous 
style to which be had hitherto been so little accustomed! This 
was easily done, by recounting some of those traits of heroism 
and feeling, in which the life of the sailor abounded ; and 
Hubert readily acknowledged, that he might be pardoned 
for asserting a little too cavalierly the superiority he reaDy 
possessed. 

Captain Seymour, on his part, was no way disposed to repel 
a person he admired, and even respected, more than he was 
wont to respect any one. It was nearly a novelty to him to 
meet with either man or woman, over whom his rapid, decisive 
manner, produced no control ; and though he preferred living 
with persons more easily governed^ he felt an esteem, approach* 
ing to deference, for the courteous inflexibility of his former 
school-fellow. V 

While the intimacy of these young men was rapidly ap- 
proaching the confines of friendship, Hubert learned that 
Madame de Lausanne Was at Vienna, and thither he proposed 
going, when Captain Seymour's leave of absence should ex- 
pire. Lionel talked then of moving the invalid, who could 
now scarce be called one, by slow journeys to the south ; and 
it Would be easy for Hubert to overtake them on Spanish 
ground, where they proposed lingering, in order to visit their 
sister, who had taken the veil, in a convent not far distant firom 
Salvatiera. 

The person who gave Hubert a clue by which to find Th^- 
rese, was the very youth who had brought her to Paris. Acci- 
dent threw this Mr. de la Sablonnier in his way, and aware 
that no motive would be thought by a perfect stranger to lurk 
beneath his curiosity, he boldly asked his question at once, and 
was replied tp as a matter of mere conversation by the fo- 
reigner. 

"Did you know her well ?" carelessly asked the sprig of Di- 
plomacy, taking a pinch of snuff as he spoke, and looking 
another way, while he continued to balance himself on one legi 
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as if rehearsing in bis* own mind, tfae last now 9tiep that fiad 
been applauded at the Opera. ' 

^^ What a way to mention Aer in !" thought De Lisle : but 
far from betri^ying what he felt, he affected as nmch indifier- 
ence, if not as much levity as the Frenchman, and answered : 

^^ Enough at least, tp adpnire her talents." 

^^ Ay, ^e is clever, not that ^he took me in. She has been 
overrated, rely upon it. Remember what I tell you \ this wo- 
man, with her accomplishments and her fascinations, might act 
a great part ; but she has little views, small objects. A wo- 
man of virtue doe^ wel] not* to be ambitious, but in Aer clas9 
it is dastardly and mean-spirited. She takes as much trouble 
to govern an individual, as would answer to rule ah empire ; 
and what, atler all, is om man?'" 

^^ Yet 1 imagine you were content with her predilection for 
one man, when you offered to escort her to this country,*' said 
Hubert with a forced smile. 

^ Pard<m me ! there was no predilection in the case. It suited 
her to travel with me ; she gained expedition and security , and 
it suited me to have a person 1 could speak to, when I was tired 
of writing and thinking. We were very good friends ; no 



more." 



^-Mndeed ! no more ?" 

Mr. de la Sablonniere smiled at the tone of incredulity with 
which his words were re-echoed, and changing his manner 
from abstracted fatuity to calm seriousness, asked whether 
Hubert thought it impossible to avoid being in love with 
Madame de Lausapne ? 

The Englishman coloured, for the question implied that he 
bad betrayed himself. He disclaimed, of course, the neces- 
sity of any superabundant tenderness, but confessed he admired 
the self-command of any msm, who could travel with Therese, 
and aspire to nothing beyond the ftiendlineds of a chance ac* 
quaintance. 

^^ Our journey was short," replied the foreigner, ^^ and I had 
much to occupy me. I had no time to make myself pleasing 
to a woman.'* 

^ Yet her ccmversation must have had charms for you ?" 

^^ Yes, she was agreeable. I thoughj^ so at the moment ; but 
1 repeat, 1 had other things to think of, that touched me more 
early. Had I been idle and unoccupied, I dare say I 
should have persuaded myself into an attachment to put away 
the time ; as it was, I did not even get the length of interest, 
respecting my fair companion. She was too sensible to be 
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itelpless atid terrified about nothing; I saw no s^ptoms of 
either grief or poverty, which might have excited my sympathy ; 
and I must confess, though it is not flattering to my self-love) 
I saw yet fewet of any attachment to myself." 

Hubert breathed more freely, and with a less constrained air 
rallied him upon the unreasonableness of expecting a woman to 
fall in love with him, while receiving so little encouragement 
on his part. The conversation then took another turn, and 
though the young men met frequently afterwards, the subject 
was never renewed. 

Hubert continued to linger at Paris till the Seymours had 
separated and lefl it, and then more firom hot quite knowing 
what to do with himself, than from any remaining desire again 
to see Madame de Lausanne, proceeded to put his original 
plan into execution. 

He travelled rapidly to Vienna, and having letters of intro- 
duction that threw him into very pleasant society in that town, 
^ his wish to trace Th6rese was suffered to lie dormant for some 
time. It is possible, that it might have been altogether for- 
gotten, bad he not heard a gentleman at the Ambassador's 
ta.ble called by a name that made Mm start. Here, then, was 
the present protector of Madame de Lausanne, and she wa& 
probaUy not many streets distant from him. 

He wondered at the sudden acceleration of bis pulse, for, 
after all, she had been scarcely .remembered ! He asked some 
questions of his next neighbour, respecting the Baron De Wer- 
ner, and found he was a younger son, likely to make a figure 
in diplomacy, but less rich in worldly possessions than in mental 
store. He was a resident in Vienna, and was then on the 
point of visiting his elder brother, who, if report could be cre« 
dited, did not sufier the gloom of his Gothic castle in Stiria to 
prey upon his spirits. The person who gave this account was 
an Italian, and sundry smiles and grimaces completed the efifect 
of the innuendo. 

On the following morning Hubert sent to Werner's, to inquire 
for Madame De Lausanne. She was not there, nor had any 
woman ever shared the confined lodging of the diplomatist. 
With such unsatisfactory intelligence, Mr. De Lisle's servant 
did not like to return, and he begged the landlady woM inquire 
of her lodger where she might be found. The answer was, 
^^ Most probably at my brothef's ;" and Hubert almost felt re^^ 
lieved that she was not iir the same town with him. Should 
he seek her any farther or not ? He thouf^t not. What right 
had he ta enter the eastle of a stranger ? He sighed as he re^ 

5* 
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linqqieked aU idea of seeing W : be sbpuld iie?eri tia^i^ knoiv; 
the motives of her conduct ; never (^ess how far abe jbad befii 
sincere in those sentiments which had once given hi^i aomncb 
pleasure, and ended in such withering disappointniuBnt. 

'^ Qe it ao !" thought he ; ^' doubtless in the course of ipy life 
she will not be the only person I shall not upderstcg^d.** 
Although he had Temained so long in Vienna, without bestow- 
ing much thought on Thi§rese, it seemed to him, now that he 
was not to see her, as if i^o motive was left for lingering there. 
At an assembly where he ^ent in the evening, he inquired what 
he had omitted seeing in the town, or its environs, for bis time 
was drawing to a close, and he thought of soon joii^g bis 
friends. 

^^ You know nothing of Germany," said an old nobleiQao, 
to whom he had addressed himself, ^^ by a visit to its capital. 
Here you see distinguished characters, courtiers, and foreigners, 
but little of the simplicity apd domestic affections that consti- 
tute the charm-of our country life and the superiority of our 
manners. I go to-morrow from this dissipated city to the tran- 
quil residence of my ancestors ; come with me, and I will show 
you a beautiful country, a grateful tenantry, and a happy 
fanwly." 

There is nothing so touching as the enthusiasm of age. We 
feel it must be genuine, to have remsted the numberless attacks 
made on it by time, calamities, and disappointments. Hubert 
was a^cted, a^d pleased : he accepted the offered hospitality^ 
and had no cause to regret it. 



CHAPTER X. 



A€tBEBABLE and interesting as De Lisle's vint proved, lie 
was loth to trespass too much on the kindness of persons of 
whom ibe knew so little, and fixed accordingly an early day for 
his departure. The English feeling was but httle under^pod 
by the family of his host. Their's was not the eourlesy that 
can effect kindness for a few days only, but grows impatient 
and festive, if put to a longer trial. They received the strai^r 
wilb Ibat attention which proceeds fton a heart overflowipg with 
kindness,;. and in proportion as fais manners and aeiitiments 
won their approbation, they eeased to r^nenber the •date of 
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tlieir »cq«aiotiMic^. They iMtgrd bim altu^Q to bifl dc^pitrtiire, 
tberefpre, with g^ef, but the duties of frieodship were s^ered ia 
their eyelid and not a word was said to stagger his resolution. 

On the last day but one of bis rexpainiog with thesi, he was 
aurprised by the appearance of Werner. This young map was 
on his way to his brother's, and Hubert learned wi^ emotion 
that he had hiqaself been for the last week within a drive of 
Madame de Lausaupe, His inesolution returned* He was 
absent, and out of spirits through the evenmg. Wemer readily 
attributed his sileiice to regret^ at the termination pf bis visit ; 
and willing to enhven him, he talked of the beauty of the coun- 
try through which he had passed. 

^^ I had the advantage of you," he said, ^^ fbr instead of en- 
joying the view of the high road from my carriage-^wiudow, I 
came a shorter and more picturesque way, on hor^ieback. 
Much as I admire what I have hitherto seen, it is not, however^ 
to be compared with my ride to-mofrow. I do not think a 
more beautiful one cap be seen than between this castle and 
my brother's." 

^^ Indeed !" said Hubert, languidly ; ^^ you almost tempt me to 
try it,'' 

*'*' You cannot do better than yield to the temptation," said 
Werner, gaily ; ^* it is not much out of your way, and my bro- 
ther's dwelling you will find any thing" but the Cas^e of Gloom." 

With the benevolent wish of cheering the spirits of their 
guest, the rest of the party applauded the proposal ; and the 
next morning' saw De Lisle slowly following bia companion 
along the edge of a dizzy precipice, wondering to find himself 
really on the way to Th^rese. They were met on the road by 
Werner's brother, and a troop of his companions. Hubert was 
presented to him, and opened the conversation by praising the 
singular beauty of the scenery. 

" Yes," said thet elder Werner, "it is an excellent sporting 
country." 

Hubert smiled ; but he, too, was not indifierent to the spelts 
of the field, though it was not the first idea with which such a< 
country inspired him ; and bis remarks,, by showing some know- 
ledge of the subject, recommended him not a little to his new 
acquaintance, After much loitering to point out particular 
spots where the game was generally fouodt the party at last 
reached the Castle. 

(t was nearly dark^ and Hubert bad scarcely lime to throw 
off his ridmg^dresa, wheu be was summoned to dinner. Ashe 
went dowa stairs^ he remember^ it was al a^ diaiier he had first 
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seen Th6rese, and felt rather curious to see how she wouI<f 
bear the meetug now, under such different circumstances. 
The plentiful repast covered the board, the guests were assem-' 
bled, but no female appeared. 

^^ If she should not be here after all !" thought Hubert ; and 
nothing, indeed, seemed more likely, for why should she con- 
ceal herself? When the repast concluded, the wine continued 
to circulate freely ; at last the younger Werner arose, and made 
a sign to the Englishman, who gladly obeyed it. They pro^ 
ceeded in silence^ to a small, but cheerful apartment, well- 
lighted, and fitted up with books. 

" This," said Werner, " is my room. 1 do not condeom 
you to it, but 1 thought, like myself, you might prefer it to the 
one we quitted." Hubert expressed his acknowledgments, 
and placing himself at the wind6w, not to disturb whatever em- 
ployment his considerate companion might engage in, amused 
himself with watching the effect of a brilliant moon on the pro- 
jecting battlements of the building, and the waving branches of 
the tall trees that surround it. Suddenly a strong perfume of 
flowers reached him ; he remarked upon it, and was tbld it pro- 
ceeded firom a conservatory on a line with the window, but at 
some distance. 

" If you care for flowers," said Werner, " I believq there are 
some there worth your notice. They suffocate me, and 1 sel- 
dom go near them ; but if you choose to go along this corridor, 
through the chapel, in a straight line, you cannot miss it, and 
will find it open." 

Hubert took up a light, and proceeded as he was directed. 
No lamp burned in the chapel ; it looked gloomy and desolate ; 
the rich crimson hangings had lost their brilliancy i and seemed 
going fast to decay. Hubert stopped for a moment to look 
round him ; he remembered that the residence of Werner was 
famed for its gayety « 

^^ It is only here then," thought he, ^^ that gloom is allowed 
to penetrate. The altar of God is alone deserted!" He 
thought how unlike the friends he had quitted ; and they did 
not lose in his estimation from the contrast. 

The smell of the flowers was more perceptible where be now 
stood, and he. had no difficulty, guided by it, in finding the 
door of the conservatory. It was a very beautifiil one, and 
filled with some of the most fragrant, as well as the rarest exotics. 
A large glass-door at the farther end was open, but a curtain of 
white muslin was drawn into so many folds, that in spite of its 
clearness, he could discern nothing of the adjoining apartment. 



He approa^edit with mMseless etep, for Uie soft vaattiogon 
which h^ trod returned no sound* He soon was abk to dis* 
tinguish a small room of sin^fular form, but b^jtrayed far more 
taste and elegance in its arrangement, than any be had hitherto 
Yisited. 

The light in the conservatory was so mqch more brilliant 
than beyond it, that for a moment Hubert overlooked a female 
figure. She was seated in the darkest part of the room, with 
her back towards him ; but the outline of that form was not to 
be mistaken. It was true, that Hubert had expected to meet 
Th^rese ; but now that she was actuallly before him, he felt a^ 
if an unexpected vision had crossed him, which he had no power 
to address. She was reading, and as if pleased with the 
subject, she covered the book with her hand, and repeated 
aloud some lines of poetry. They were Tasso's, and were 
descriptive of more than common tenderness. Her singular 
voice lent all the force to his poetry the Italian bard could have ^ 
wished, and Hubert felt that such tones bad indeed never fallen 
on his ear, since they parted. 

She paused ; and De Lisle, yielding to the impulse of the 
moment, went on with the two lines that concluded the stanza. 
Madame de Lausanne arose, and -seized the taper that burned 
beside her, came forward, saying in German, ^^ Who are yT>u?" 

^^ Who think you ?" said De Lisle, caknly raising the light 
he held to his face. He gazed steadily upon her, but on that 
marble countenance no emotion appeared. Fear she could 
not feel ; tenderness she perhaps had never felt ; but surprise 
any one might feel. Yet she betrayed not even ^at. 

Both were silent for a moment. At last she said ^^ Come in 
and tell me what brought you here." She pointed to a chair 
at a distance, and resumed her seat in frigid stateliness. Her 
self-possession awed Hubert He almost felt she was the per- 
son to be offended, and that it would be presumption in him to 
complain. Madame de Lausanne had a favourite barbette. It 
was cross and troublesome, like most ladies' pets, and resenting 
the intrusion of De Li^i flew at him in a fury of fear and 
ferocity. 

^^ Even your dog has forgotten me !" said be, as he gazed at 
the animal he had so often caressed in the arms of its mistress. 

^^ What do you expect from such creatures," replied Th^rese, 
in a tone of sarcasm. ^^ Are they not takeii $s a plaything, an 
amusement ? Who expects from them the generous attach- 
ment that is not in their class ?" 

^^ 1 confess," said Hubert with bitterness,>'I am very weak 
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to call a thing ungrateful I have caressc4 and fed, becat 
returns my kindness witl^ injury, or at least the desire to in, 
I should have profited more from experience.'^ 

" And yet," said Therese calmly, •* of how little use ex 
ence has been to you ! ' Surprised and indignant at what 
think treachery, you forget that you exposed yourself to i 
the vanity of believing that for you a miracle had been perf 
ed. Recollect from what class you chose a being, on who 
repose in full confidence. Your owti passions mastered 
and you were willing to expect a virtuous attachment from 
who had the misfortune to live at variance with the most i 
pensable of all virtuous rules." 

" This from you !" cried Hubert. " Oh ! is it you who sh 
reproach me for believing your mind was above yoOr situa 
your feelings purer than your conduct !" 

" 1 do not reproach you with this, for it is the truth, 
your inconsistency I qu.arrel with, becauise it has given you p 
and if you do not rectify your judgment, if will betray you a 
in some other way, and perhaps more severely. My pas 
should -have made you doubt what my future might be ; 
even had a direct inspiration from Heaven revealed my refo 
tion, could you ever have been happy ? Impossible ! fc 
one is happy without respectability ; and wha^ so contemp 
as the man who every day blushes before his dependent 
his dishonoured partner." 

^^Did you think thus, when you encouraged the ids 
becoming my wife ?" 

^^ I did ! 1 never expected much felicity to either of us, 1 
thought I should improve my own situation ; that I n 
escape being thoroughly known in a strange land, and there 
might possibly draw around me some female society. Bes 
you were an only son, and I could not fancy your parents w 
always be inexorable." 

^^ What niiade you give up these ideas ?'^ , 

** A letter firom your mother." 

Hubert started. ^^ What, doubly deceived !'* he exclaii 
and hid his face in his hands. 

Madame de Lausanne arose, and unlocking a small cab 
she took out Lady de Lisle's letter. *'*' Read it !^* she 
^^ but at some other time ; and now that 1 have answerei 
your questions, answer mine : how came you here ?" 

^^ I came with young Werner. I happened to be vis 
pot far from hence, and for the chance of seeing you, I ci 
] have yet one thing to ask, and then I will harass yo 
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.more. Was I deceived from the begiDning, or did you ever 
care for me?" 

Th^rese raised her fine eyes, and there was in them the 
troubled expression he had so often thought inexplicable. He 
Ikncied now he saw a tear in them. No, it was impossible ! 
He approached, and pronounced her name in that apcent. to 
which she had so often fondly answered. 

Madame de Lausanne hastily unclosed the casement, and in 
an altered voice said, ^^ Does not the smell of the flowers over- 
power you ? They make me sick ;" and she shuddered, but 
De Lisle saw it was the sickness of the mind. 

^' Farewell," said he mildly ; *^ if is idle to prolong this conver* 
satioQ, which may toiment you without doing me any good." 
He paused, looked at her for a moment, then in a lower tone, 
added, ^^ Farewell ! Th6re^e, you have given me much pain, 
but I forgive you !'* 

Madame de Lausanne averted her face, but she held out her 
hand, and faintly pronounced ^^ Adieu !" He looked at that 
beautiful hand he had so fondly admired^— he had delighted to 
ornament. It was as beautiful as when they parted, and covered 
with as many sparkling gems, but they were thegift of another! 
He could not touch it, and bowing profoundly, he passed on. 
All Madame de Lausanne's self-control gave way at once ; 
she burst into tears,' and threw herself on her couch to con- 
ceal her face. When she looked up, De Lisle was still there. 

^^ Let me detain you no longer," said she haughtily, arising. 
^^ I will owe notliing to your compassion, I should gain nothing 
from your justice, nor have I any claim on a love that cannot 
Qow exist->^yet, in the name of those illusions we have indulged 
together, let us part friends." 

"Theresel" said Hubert solemnly, " I have loved you too 
well, and too lately, to extend to you tlie simple hand of friend* 
ship ; but trust me, who never deceived you, 1 cannot be unin* 
terested in your welfare, and should you ever stand in need of 
jjay assistance, you will find f do not forget those who have 
ODce been dear to me. And now, adieu ! I leave this to-mor- 
row." Madame de Lausanne bowed in silence, and slowly 
Hubert retraced his way to the chamber of Werner, and from 
thence shortly after to bis own. 

As De Lisle was stepping into his travelling carriage early 
the following morning, he heard his name pronounced by a 
youthful female voice. He looked round, and beheld a fair 
girl, whose dress was scarcely superior to the peasant garb of 
^he country, but whose look and manner had nothing rustic in 
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dMm. Sbe approached, and pimg him a stnali parcel, sttid it 
was from her mistress, and Was to be delivered only into hts 
hands. She cartsied rather gracefnlly as she deltrered her 
message, hut hefore he could thank her she was gone. 

As the carriage wound round the castle, Hubert lifted his 
eyes niephanically to the window beyond the oonsenratory. It 
was t>pen, and by the uncertain light he fancied he couM discern 
a female figure. He thought it was too eaiiy for Madame de 
Lausanne to be there, and yet the retreating shadow was taller 
and more commanding than the sylph-like figure of the fair- 
haired girl he had seen at the castle-gate. ^^ It matters not,*' 
thought he, as an angle of the building concealed the window ; 
and yet his self*>l6ve was unconsciously ffattered, as the fiincy 
fiitted across him that Th^rese was not quite indifferent 
to him. 

He had read, the night before, Lady de Lisle's letter. K 
was longer, perhaps, than was necessary ; for one argument, 
however convincing — one reason, however powerful^s never 
enough ibr a woman. What she has much at heart, she never 
trusts to one only stroke, however bold and judicious. Life is, 
indeed, so made up of sitnall matters, and various fluctuating 
sentiments, that such a method, perhaps, is less unwise than 
many may think. White one thing has been omitted, however 
trifling it may seem, the mass of evidence may be incomplete; 
and how often the very *argumentthat seems the most feeble to 
the person urging it, has been found to have had most weight 
with the listener. 

Lady De Lisle, who had heard the report of her son's in- 
tended marriage to Madame de Lausanne, had carefully 
laboured to find out the sort of person she might be. It was 
easy for her to comprehend, that an artful woman in her situa- 
tion would desire above all things to be received by her lover*s 
family ; and might flatter herself, that even could she not win 
over his parents, some remote branch might be found to give 
her a degree of sanction. Lady de Lisle, therefore, laboured 
to prbve the futility of these hopes. She first insinuated, in 
every pos^ble way, that it would not be her interest to ofl^end 
Mr. De Lisle's family by such a measure ; and then, in case 
she might be generous and attached to Hubert, she drew a 
fbrcible picture of bis misery and degradation, in consequence 
of such a union. She even ofiered her money, if she would 
immediately break off the connexion ; and though this was 
done with sufficient address and ingenuity, it was perfectly 
explicit. 
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Se Lisle di4 not think it possilile she could have accepted 
tb^ offer, though she owned to having quitted him in conse- 
quence of his mother's letter ; and yet was not the revolting 
egotism she had displayed in their conversation quite as unlike 
the disposition he had supposed hers, as the being paid for leav- 
ing him could be ? 

When he opened the parcel, he found another envelope, and 
the following note : — 

^^ You may deceive yourself, but you cannot deceive me : 
you are leaving me in anger — ^that is nothing, for it will die a 
natural death in a breast where, na'Vindictive feeling lives : but 
you are also leaving me in sorrow. I would fain diminish 
that, for though I cannot be said to feel compassion for one 
whose very regrets I envy, for they are softer and purer than 
my best feehngs, yet is your grief a weight on my consdience. 
You have deserved to suffer, but not through me ; and I wouitt 
willingly, therefore, no^ be the instrument of your punishment. 
You asked me, had I ever cared for you ? and though you 
pitied the pain the question gave, too much to press it, I think 
I owe you an explicit answer. 

^^ If you believed that I won your affections by a system df 
fraud, it might make you gloomy and mistrustful towards others. 
If your fancy painted to you an erring woman, still suffering in 
cpnsequence of an heroic sacrifice of the object of her uncon- 
quered love, your compassion would be more painful than ^-f 
wish it to be, and your opinion of those in my situation false* 
Had my education* and my experience been different, it is verj^ 
possible I might have felt for you all the romance of passionj 
but, alas I I neoer loved ! I have wandered on this troubled globe 
six-and-thirty years, and no single being, of any age or sex, is 
hallowed in my memory ! 

*•' Do you not feel for me ? If oceans of tears could animate 
. this withered heart, it would have escaped the frightful solitude 
to which it is condemned. 'Tis vain and weak to struggle with 
our destiny ! Mine did not always appear to me what it now 
does, for in early youth there are illusions for the most unfor- 
tunate. Do not mistake me — I am chilled, not dead. There 
is a touch of human feeling in me still ! I am interested for 
many shadows that have flitted past me in my dream of life J 
and there are some I dwell on with anxiety, who would tbiuK 
it a degradation to waste one thought on me ! 
• *'*' I have sat up through the night, to finish the manuscript I 
send you. You will find now tl^ clue to my feelings and nir 

Vol. L—6 • 
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oonduet^ and seeiog what the (wmermuit ie, in consaquenee of 
the latter, you will not again expect the blighted ear of corn to 
yield you a bounteous harvest. The breaking of day warns me 
to conclude ; ray ^es are heavy with watching and tears, 
while yours are reiOreshed with quiet and repose, and yet 
the object of commiseration with you, is yowrsdf^ and not 
Tkireaer 

Hubert de Lisle was not a person to read unmoved such a 
picture of hopeless wretchedness, proceeding even from a stran- 
ger ; but written by one he had once dearly loved, and so lately 
parted from with emotion, it affected him almost to tears.. He 
had often felt much curiosity about Madame de Lausanne ; bat 
curiosity is a cold and narrow sentiment, which is forgotten 
where the heart is truly touched. He felt that he could not just 
then read the manuscript, and it was actually some days after- 
wards that he ventured to begin the narrative detailed in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 



CUAPTER XL 

I 

^' My father was a peasant in Swabia : he died in consequence 
of an accident, while hewing wood in the forest. He left a 
large family to struggle with poverty — I had almost said With 
&raine. I have a confused notion of my father's death and my 
mother's tears, but it is scarcely a recollection. Time passed 
on, and we contrived to exist. . A man of some property, for 
his situation, said he would marry my mother if her family were 
not so large. This increased her grief at our number, which 
was assuredly our misfortune, rather than our fault 

. ^^ It was at this period that the Prince of Z , travelling 

with his only son for the recovery of his health, passed through 
our hamlet. An equipage of that sort was so rare, that it at- 
tracted the attention of every one. Taken up with gazing at 
it, I forgot to get out of the way ; and one of the horses, alarmed 
at my vicinity, plunged and kicked me. 1 uttered a cry which 
induced the traveUers to look out They even stopped, which 
is more than I have seen some travellers do on similar occasions, 
find a servant raised me from the ground, and reported that my 
arm and head were bleeding, but that he dared say I should 
^oon be cured. 



Tiie jomg prineewasnotso easily satiiifi^: be exaitiiiied 
the cuts hioipelf with great kindoess ; and soothed by a softncas 
so unusual, I embraced him, and told him if he would stay with 
Die 1 would not cry any more. I was then abcfut eight years, old, 
and though I never jgrew into a really handsome womaor^ 1 wis 
a pretty child, with curling huir and a brilliant skin. Had I 
been ssillow.like my sisters, 1 make no doubt I should never have 
excited the beneoolence of the great. 

^^ As it was, I pleased thehr highnesses ; and the young one 
asked me playfully, if 1 would go with him, since he could not 
stay with me. I joyfully acceded, but said I must bid ray moti^er 
adieu. It struck the ekter gentleman as singular that I should 
so willingly leave her, and yet not forget to; take leave of her ; 
and getting out of their carriage, they followed me to my hum*- 
ble dwelling. 

^^ When the plata was proposed to my poor mother, she burst 
into tears and looked irresolute. Things not easily attained are 
doubly precious to the slave of luxury, because they afford the 
stimulus he is ever in want of. They urged their wisb^ with 
greater vehemence, offering money, which was indeed a cogent 
argument. My mother looked at the remaining children, and 
asked for more. The prince told her she was unjust and sor* 
did ; but as the money was to him a far less object than gratify* 
ing the whim of the moment, be threw it on the table, and his 
son taking me in his arais, we retraced our way to the carriage. 

^^ For a little while, I was a great plaything and favourite : it 
was such an amusement to dress me in the most fanciiiGd attire, 
to hear ray stories of my family, to teach me to sing songs-^for 
they discovered I had a musical ear. In short, i i>eguiled the 
journey home, but the novelty was then over ; I was consigned 
to the care of the housekeeper, and speedily forgotten. 

^^ The Prince had purchajsed me as he would have pinrchased 
a mongrel puppy, had it struck the fancy of his sick boy ;^aiid I 
might have been drowned, or shot, after I had outhved* utf 
fitvour, for any thing he would have cared. 

^^ The wayward child had, however, afresh acoesr of fondness 
for roe a few months after, lie had been given a tutor, whb^ 
without being very strict, tried to give him .some of the informa- 
tion thought indispensable at twelve years old* Thi^ was ft 
great restraint, and he thought he would lighten it, by making 
me share the burden. All young despots love to teach, and 
Frederick thought it was very amusing to punish me, whenevet 
he was himself punished. Luckily for me, unMsiness for hie 
health made those punishments very slight. 
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>^ He never forgot to tyrannize over me, but he very soonr 
forgot to instruct me. However, the habit of living in the 
; tutor's room was not lost. I was a merry, obliging child, who 
would run of all his errands^ and oAen flatter him, by remem- 
bering the lessons he had given to his less attentive pupil. He 
rewarded me by glimpses of knowledge, which increased my 
desire to know more. 

^^ I do not think Nature has given me positive genius, but she 
has been bountiful in quickness, memory, and the power of ap- 
plication. My studies were heterogeneous, and rarely feminioe, 
but they were pursued with avidity, and some success. 

" Five years after I had been the bond^maid of the Z 
family, (for I was in truth nothing better,) the tutor was dis- 
missed for very, dishonourable conduct, i I had not loved him, 
for his heartless selfishness chilled me, and 1 well knew I bad 
derived no benefit from him, tha^t I had not dearly purchased by 
my devotion to his caprices, and my attention to his comfort, 
when the frequent fits of the gout, to which he was subject, 
made him dependent on every one. 

^^ Still he was a great loss to me. I had no longer any room 
but my little dark garret ; for the housekeeper hated me for 
being, as she said, so much more learned than was good, and f 
could only get books, or pen and ink occasionally, when Frede^ 
rick's memory served him in my behalf. 

^^ But he was soon taken to Court, and I began to^ despair. 
I even formed a plan of going home to my mother, and working 
for my bread, little as I knew of any thing that could be useful 
in my hne. The old Prince returned before my floating idea^ 
had resolved themselves into a plan. He left his son behind 
him, but he brought for his companion an opera-singer. 

^^ She was rather handsome, and sang divinely.^ She almost 
immediately took a fancy to me, and had me instructed in 
music. It is not an art to be acquired in a iew months, and 
though my progress was not discouraging, it did not keep pace 
with the impatience of my new protectress. I was so much 
tormented on the subject, that even my old enemy, the house- 
keeper, took compassion on me, and procured me Some relief. 
. ^^ I pleased my haughty mistress better in singing, and re* 
ceived some applause from the Prince; but as this excited 
much jealousy, it procured for me more pain than pleasure^i 
On the following year the lady left us, for Frederick was ex- 
pected home, and the Prince had no desire to oflfer so bad an 
example as her presence would have been to a youth of 
nineteen. 
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^ As he dad seen a great d^al more of me while she waa his 
inttiiate, he imtttraHy thouf|rht t>f me more, and even in several 
iRStances provided for my comfort. My heart overflowed Witk 
gratitude and delight, and 1 did my best to love my beae&eton 
Bow litHe did he deserve such feelidgs! yet I think of that 
period with pteasttTe, for their eiristeeee wad a Messing tie 
n^fseK 

** The heir returned --but what a return ! His feeble health 
had sunk beneath the dissipation in which so many soi^ght t6 
phinge him, and he came home but to die. His illness, hov<» 
ever, was lingering, and I found 1 must still be his slave. He 
dejighted in my singing, refused to be nursed by any one but 
me ; and had he been less a prey to peevishness and selfishness 
of disease, I might have been really grat^ed by such evident 
partiality. 

^' He died at last, and for some time after, nothing couM be 

more gloomy than the Castle of Z The old Prince wa» 

truly wretched. All the afiioetion of which he had been capa^ 
ble had centered in his only son ; and all hie pride in Ids heir. 
Bereaved and aghast, he knew not where to fly for comfort. 
He turned to the priests, who had attended the last moroenlB 
of Frederick, and, for a time, seemed the prey of bigotry as 
well as grief. 

^^ As the season advanced, he quitted the dark purlieus of 
his own apartment to breathe the air, at the instigation of his 
steward, or intendant, as.he waa called with us ; and in one of 
these short and, cheerless rambles, he met with me. He was 
at first much affected by the sight of an object so forcibly asso^ 
dialed With his son ; but he intreated me, nevertheless, to re* 
liiain with him ; spent the evening in the saloon, and even 
asked me to sing. 

^^ I was careiiil not ta choose any of those songs I had so 
often repeated to Frederick, and the Prince seemed almost re- 
stored to his former sel£ From that day, the reHgious persons 
n^ho had flocked round him were more coldly receivedi aqd 
soon after entirely dismissed. 

^^My own situation had undergone great changes. As 
nothing was ri|[ht in the sick-room but what I did, the servants 
had aeqmed a habit of submission to my orders in that depart^ 
ment, that was felt, though in a less degree, all over theimise. 

<^ The oU honsekeeper tbo had didd ; and foreieeiiig the influ- 
eiiee i was likely to attain^ solicited from me the favour of 
placing a favourite niece in her situalion. The ioteuidaBl would 
not hear oF it, beeause of the givFe yMUi» and he waa ■od0ttbt 

6* 
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judicious in his objection ; but sbe cajoled and flattered me, so 
1, of course, supported her. The Prince said there could be 
no harm in trying her ; and thus 1 became, in fact, the mistieBs 
ofthe eetablishmeat. 

" This was a bold and sudden step to power, but it harassed, 
Biore than it elaled me ; for it was far from being complelei 
and I sought not to disguise from myself that it was most inse- 
cnre. Many gross abuses were practised under my eye, that 
I must pretend not to see ; many covert impertinences w«e 
offered to myself, that 1 must not dare to rrsent ; for in the 
atruggle, the chance of overcoming was as likely to fall to tny 
competitor as to myself, — indeed, more so. 

" Even the creature I bad raised showed a disposition to 
turn against me, as soon as sbe thought she could preserve her 
place without my interest. All these things led to painful and 
deep reflections on the utter worthlessness of human nature. 
I was not ill-natured' or overbearing, and I could not under- 
stand having to live in perpetual watchfulness of injury. 

*' I believe I was unjust, for I have since thought the envy 1 
escited was scarcely to be wondered at. I owed my elevation 
to no merit of my own, but solely to the caprice of my supe- 
riors ; and, in fact, in b^ng and thwarting me, they did but 
express their impatience against that caprice, in the only way 
in their power. 

"They saw the bright side of my situatimi. I did not work; 
I was scarcely controlled ; I was handsomely dressed. They 
could not guess how much happier they were, than, in my inse- 
ettra and isolated state, I could ever be ; for, not having tried- 
nip situation, they knew nothing of my feehngs. 1 had not 
bigh ^)irits indeed, but that they thought was onip pride. I 
had good health, and if any chance thing ailed me, none knew 
it, for to whom should I have complained. 

*'The allowances I can make now, 1 could not make then. 
The old Prince seemed to me the only being not disposed to 
injure, me; and in bis society alone I felt unrestrained and 
dieoritil. I often thought of petitioning him for a small sum- 
of money, with which to return to my mother. Without some 
pecuniary assistance, I felt I should only be a burden to her ; 
and I knew that what she would think a fortune would be 
nothing to him. i 

" I was checked by the thou^t, that it would be ungrateliil 
to lesve him again to solitude and gloom ; but I hesitated not 
to propose his quitting the Castle for a time." 

"-He waa not a senuble persoot but he was rather well- 
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mfbrmed, and piqued himself on his literary taste. I represented 
to him that in the capita], or even fn some large provincial 
town, he might form a pleasant society, of which he would be 
the head and leader, as I had read of in many memoirs of the 
day. ^ And are you impatient to see a town, Th^re£(e ?' asked 
the Prince, with a smile. I explained my plan for myself, but 
he would not hear of it. If I returned to the mother who had 
sofd me, I should not only be shocked at a style of living and 
manners to which I had been so unaccustomed, but could not 
even rely on their kindness, since it would take lon/sf training- 
to make me in the least useful to them. In short, he repre- 
sented all I should suffer so strongly, that I reluctantly gave up 
the idea ; for I could not flatter myself, indeed, that any of those 
persons would see me return with pleasure, who had never 
once exerted themselves to inquire after me since I had left 
them. . . 

** 'No Th6rese,' said the Prince in conclusion, ' you are my 
property, and mine oikly. , Surely you will take care of me in 
my old age, who took Care of you in your youth.' 

'^ I did not just then remember the sort of care that had been 
bestowed upon me, but, touched by his manner, I wept and 
embraced him. His agitation was so uncommon, that I Was 
shocked to have produced it, and wondered much that my 
caresses'had so little the effect of subduing it. 

''Some time after, he summoned me to his morning room, 
in which I never sat The intendant was there ; I thought he 
turned on me a look of compassion ; but as he had opposed me 
about the housekeeper, and I had succeeded in the contest, I 
concluded he could not be friendly to me. I therefore sup- 
posed his sadness arose from some other cause, unconnected' 
with me. 

'' « I have been taking measures,' said the Prince, as I en- 
tered, ' for 6ur removal out of the country ; I am growing too 
(Ad to live without society, and for you it will have all the 
pleasure of novelty.' 

'' I was indeed enchanted, and expressed my pleasure warmly. * 
The Prince was amused with my raptures : he kissed me, and 
desired me to take the intendant into the other room, as he bad 
something to say to me, that he hoped would~ not check my 
animation. 

''I obeyed in silence, and having seated myself, wondered 
that my companion was so long in making his communication. 
At last he said : ' It is the wish of my master, that I should 
show you these papers, and explain to you, that they entitle 
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you to a yearly sum, to be spent by you on yourself sol^y ; al9o, 
that he will not limit your expenses in housekeeping, or your 
control over his family, so long as you are content ta' fill the 
station of Madame N.' The inteiulant stopped : and 1 gaae4 
on his embarrassed and downcast looks^ without knowing what 
to make of his words or manner. — ^Surely,' I^ said, ^ yoa are 
bewildered !-^l have hitherto been occasionally the eompi^iot 
of my benefactor, but Madame N. was his mistress.' — > You 
have hitherto been a child ; but now, though only fifteen, yow 
height and finished form may well class you with woman*'--^ 
' But a}l women are not like Madame N/ — You can hardly 
expect the Prince to marry you ; and if he did, a left handed 
marriage would involve you in squabbles with his relations, 
without doing you much good.'-^^ But if I'don't want to marry 
him ? If I would rather not be his misftess ?' I asked impa- 
tiently.^^ Then I have no authority to give you these papers^ 

^^ A cold shuddering came over me. I felt that the Prince 
had not gone so far to retreat ; that at his age, particuk^ly, he 
^ould never pardon a refusal of such a* nature. Thus I must 
decide at once not merely to lose a friend, but to convert him 
into an enemy ; or else I must, according to my usual practice, 
purchase all my comforts by perpetual sacrifices. Hitherto, 
though they had often been irksome,- they were neither as coo- 
stant nor as revolting to my feelings, as those now meditated. 

^^ The disgrace touched me but httle— I felt not its extent — 
I saw not its consequences. I had a confused notion, it is 
true, that such conduct would not entitle me to countenance 
and support fi'om quiet matrons : but we cannot be said to lose 
what we never possessed. It was no such reflection that 
caused the deadly sickness under which I sank. ' 

**' When my faintness subsided, I found myself on the sofb, 
with the intendant still before me. He had not only not called 
the Prince, but seemed to have taken no means of recoverinf 
me, beyond opening the window. Soothed 1^ his look of im- 
feigned commiseration, I asked him what I should do. — ^ Et- 
cuse me,' said the old man hastily, ^ I do not wish to speak 
against my master's wishes, and I cannot speak for tbem.' — 
^Does he know,' I said, ^how warm an advocate he fcas^ 
found in you?' — ^Assuredly! why should I deceive any one? 
He could not expect me to recommend what I could not ap- 
prove. In this case you, however, are the soie judgd ; you 
belong, in fact, to no one but the prinee, except in a3 far a^ 
every one belongs to himself. You are at liberty to comply 
irith his wish^ w to decline it.'— « And wfail shall I do, should 



he resent my refusal ?' — ^ You best know how &r you can 
earn a subsistence : 1 have neither money nor home to offer 
you, nor could I procure for you any employment above that 
of a servant. What place could you fill ?' — ^ None,' I replied 
gloomily ; ^ I am utterly useless and destitute V — ^ Your educa- 
tion has been much vaunted — what could you teach ?* — ^ I fear 
nothing ! I have made some progress in languages, but Latin 
done do I really know ; my knowledge of music is trifling, nor 
should I know how to convey it to another. I used to be fond 
of geometry, but I have neglected it of late to scribble poetry, 
in which my success is insignificant, and I am ignorant of its 
rules.' — ^ Poor child !' said the intendant, ^ a little plain work 
and a little rehgion would have ava^ed you better ; but you 
are, 1 presume, deficient in both.' 

^^ I confessed it, and then remained silent and oppressed. 
He advised my asking for a little time for consideration ; and, 
glad of a reprieve, 1 begged him to make the request for me. 
He did so, and I retired to my own room, sick at heart, and 
unable to think of any thing, for 1 saw no way out of my pre- 
sent difiiculties. 1 threw myself on my bed ; and had I known 
how to pray, it would have been for death. 

^^ But death was far from me ; and I awoke the following 
day, with no other complaint than an aching head and a be* 
wildered mind. The Prince sent to me to drive out with him, 
and I went, for I dared not refiise. He was very kind to me, 
and did not allude to my conversation with the intendant. i 
breathed agaiu« and ahnost hoped he had changed his mind. 

^^ We left Castle Z , and on our road the Prince told me 

he had made all due allowances for my childi^ness ; but tha^ 
now he expected I would discard my scruples, and prepare to 
take possession of the hotel he had purchased in Vienna, as the 
friend and mistress of its owner. 

>^ I did not faint this time, and I even had sufficient self-con- 
trol to conceal my tears. If the Prince could but have 
guessed how much he lost in my heart and my estimation by 
such conduct, it might perhaps have checked his fancy^for it 
was not a passion he felt for me. 

^^ I had hitherto wished to be with him ; dehghted in seeing 
him pleased, and refijsed to notice his weaknesses. Now I re- 
coiled fi'om him, cared not how he felt, detected all his follies 
with a malignant eye, atiB despised his fondness. In my pro- 
tector the approaches of age were venerable, and marked with 
respectful regret ; but a superannuated lover is of all objects the 
most disgustingly absurd. 
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^^ In^shorti I Ipst every sort of aintcaWt) fetitDg as ooimacted 
wHb bim^ ^nd did nothing |>ut with a view to my oWn interest. 
1 had within my power many means of gratification^ I studied 
indelatigably with mast<ers of various sctrts. I had music always 
iB' my bouse, besides attending etery public concert. I buik 
» conservatory at an immense expense, aiid would nevler be 
without the rarest plants, in season or out of season* I cov^ed 
myself with the most splendid jewehi, and took aef much care 
to ornament. my person and deck out my apartments^ as to cul- 
tivate my mind. 

^^ The infatua^on of the Prince increased hourly, WhUe 1 
bad beed: simple, unobtrusive, and sincere, he had lik6d me 
only because^, there was no one else to like, because 1 was 
young, and sang to his taste ; but, now that I was magnificent, 
imperious^ and false, he thought me the most superior and fas- 
cinating of women. 

^^ At firsti, the society he assembled at his house Was of a 
very venerable date, but by degrees younger persons gained ad- 
mittance. He viewed them askance at first, but was soon re- 
conciled by my coldness to all those who might have had a 
chance of pleasing me; 

^\ [t is false that we naturally sin against princi[^e whenever 
we are off our guard. I, who had been given no principle, 
yet made some of my own : I did not love the Prince ; I did not 
esteem him ; and yet, anxious as it were to hallow our con- 
nexion in my own eyes« I determined never to be induced to 
leave him« I was equally restrained by instinct from fbrming 
transient attachments ; and, b^ing by nature a passtonlesii per- 
scHfi, it was no effort. All my energy was turned towiarcte 
study, and all my ambition was to be treated by ray guests as 
if they remembered my talents and acquirements, imd forgot 
my situation. 

^^ I soon fiHUld. that having kist one i^cies of cbltracter, I 
must now be content witb a literary one, which was at least 
better tha^ none at all. 1 he Prince's asilenbblies sooifi became 
ikmous : foreigners were eager to gain admittance. We had 
some women, but they were not very young, and mostly such^ 
as were barely received elstwhet'e^ 

^^ SoBl^ made their pursuit of science the excuse ibr vtsilkil^ 
at a hlUsi^ where all the first in the class of Wit) or literature 
were tor be founds Somid only came once« when it Was under- 
s^tOod that 1 should act. Not that I ever performed plays, but 
V sometimes declaimed particular pieces, sometimes sang wh<^ 
stories, and oflener repeated poetry on the spur of the momenl, 
/W a Fftatiijer Bimilar to that of the improvisatore of the Italians. 
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^ TUs sort of life lasted some years : we occasionally visited 
Z ■ f \ castle in the summer, and occasionally travelled for our 
amuseoieiit during that season. I was now and then really 
amused ; and by dint of indefatigable employment t drowned 
all unpleasant recollections as they arose. I remembered my 
early poverty, and was not slow in relieving the wants of others ; 
but I did it carelessly, and, I make no doubt, often injudi- 
ciously. 

^ The first use I made of my independent purse was to send 
some money to my mother, and inquire into the situation of 
n^ family. Some of my brothers and sisters had died, some 
had contrived to push their own way, and my mother had 
married the very person who had lamented the number of her 
children. 

^*' I endeavoured to houseful to them, but with little success : 
some grew idle in the hope of remittances ; some embarked 
in speculations, in which they fancied 1 could help them ; some 
committed the grossest injustice, and trusted to the powerful 
protection of the Prince for escapinnr punishment. They had 
all forgotten me ; and my recollection of them produced the 
surprise that one might feel in discovering a jar of coins, for 
nothing could be so far removed fVom tenderness or gratitude. 
^^ My poor mother once got the parish clerk to write me a 
long letter, hoping that I was properly grateful to Heaven for 
falsing me up such a protector as the noble Prince, and ear- 
nestly conjuring me to make myself worthy of his paternal 
regard by a gentle temper and virtuous conduct ! She proceed- 
ed to say, that she had but one child by her second husband, a 
little girl as handsome as 1 was when taken from her, and for 
whom she bespoke my kindness. 

^^ Thus did even my mother flatter me ; as if conscious that 
I had been raised too much above her to address me in any 
other way. Still there was some affection in her letter, and I 
cherished the hope of one day seeing the only being in whose 
regard I felt any confidence. I did see her, but, alas ! it was 
to overwhelm her with grief. 

^' My half-sister was infinitely handsomer than I, and was 
courted by all the gay rustics in the neighbourhood. Possibly 
she may have given herself airs of finery which disgusted her 
female companions. At any rate, they envied her not only her 
beauty and her lovers, but the smart dresses I had so foolishly 
sent her. 
*^ Malice does not stop at trouble : they found out how little 



cause my family had to be proud of me ; and though there was 
feeling enough among them to agree to spare a mother, they 
determined to mortify the beauty by this pleasing inteUigence. 
At first, she would not believe them ; and when they left her 
no pretence for incredulity, she returned home in despair. She 
would not spieak to my mother, but sent me a message to 
implore me to come and speak to her« 

^^ Z Castle was a long day's journey across the country 

from my native place. It was some time before I received ray 
sister's hiessage ; and as I could not leave the Prince, who 
was confined to his room from indisposition, I could only send 
a carriage and attendants for my sister, who came to me ac- 
cordingly. I was shocked and mortified at her grief ; and, 
willing to justify myself I pleaded the bondage into which [ 
had been sold, and how entirely my education had unfitted me 
ior returning home, even could I have been received. My 
mother would have grieved at my coming back ; and my step- 
father, finding me useless, would no doubt have turned me out 
of the house. 

^^l then told her I felt accountable to no one for my actions ; 
that 1 had sought to benefit a family that never had benefitted 
me ; that many things in my situation were abundantly painful ; 
but as they felt not the pain, and might profit by the advantage, 
I thought they had little to complain of. 

^^ My sister sighed, and was silent. I saw that I bewildered 
her understanding, without silencing her regrets. As soon as 
the Prince could quit his room, she asked to leave me : I con- 
sented readily ; for I feared her honest aversion to him might 
break forth, and give ofience. 

^^ She shed tears at parting, and requested roe to visit my 
mother no more. She thought the of\ener I came, the greater 
chance there would be of her making the discovery of my situation 
at Z '- Castle, and this, she rasured me, she would never re- 
cover. I promised, though reluctantly ; for I did not like to 
pain my mother by the appearance of neglect. I much fear, 
the time my sister spent with me did her no good. The dis- 
tance between he^ own situation and mine was so enormous, 
that she coirid not but sigh at returning to a- laborious existence. 
She hoped to marry above her rank, and this idea was her 
ruin. 

^^ She had an admirer among the farmers who had always 
been discouraged by her parents, from the idea that he might 
turn her head, but would never marry her. She thought otl^r- 
^'se ; and did not therefore comply with their wishes so far as 
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to avoid him. This rustic lover had many advantages above - 

her others, for he had been the playmate of Count D 'o 

children, and grew up under the patronage of that noble 
family. 

^^ He was as ambitious in his way as my sister in her^s, and 
had no idea of --blighting his fkir prospects by an imprudent 
marriage; still he could not give up so lovely a creature; 
who seemed not wholly indifferent to him. The lovers met^ 
and confided their passion to the woo4s and streams. 

^^ My credulous sister, satisfied with the specious reasons as* 
signed for delaying their marriage, would not see that m3rstery 
is always wrong ; and indulged, no doubt, in many dreams of 
future comfort and distinction. She certainly suffered her pre- 
dilection for her unworthy lover to engross her so entirely, that 
she paid with her life the forfeit of her imprudence. Whether 
she destroyed herself, of irritated her companion, by the bitter* ^ 
ness of her reproaches, so as to induce him to commit the 
desperate act;, could never be discovered. 
f ^^ She was seen on the banks of the river in his company ; he 
was soon afterwards met alone, pale and haggard. The wild- 
fiess of his manner, and his instantly leaving the country, was 
strong evidence against him ; nevertheless, she might have cast 
herself in, and he might only have been guilty of not seeking 
assistance to serve her, which, afler aU, from the situation of the 
place, would have been inefifectual. 

^> Some fishermen found the body, but not ti]l the following 
day, when, of course, no chance remained of restoring her. 
The news of this dreadfuK death" overcame my poor mother ; 
and, at that very moment, some unguarded speeches from the 
assembled neighbours revealed to her the situation of her ^br- 
tunate daughter as she was wont to term me. 

'•^ \n some minds, grief soflens asperity ; in others, it creates 
it. In the bitterest manner my mother cursed me as the dis- 
grace of her old age, and the destroyer of my young sister. - 
She forgot that she had betrayed me to shame and sorrow, by 
casting me among strangers, and selling her right ov«r me. ' 

^^ She persisted in believing that every one must feel like 
her, however ci^fferent their education and situation might be ; 
and she sent my eldest brother to pour out on my devoted head 
the full tide of her wrath, her misery, and her malediction. 
He brought back, too, all the money that 1 had giveo, and 
which had not been spent ; and, casting it at my feet, tol4 noe* 
it bore a curse with it, and* blasted the industry of an honest 
man. 

Vol. I.— 7 
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^ I listened to the language of virtuous indignation wit£ sw« 
prise and emotion unmixed with anger. ^ I pardoned the 
violMice, grossness, and unreasonableaess of ail my brother 
said in favour of its pure and upright motive ; but I could not 
love the b^ng who overwhelmed me with the torrent of his 
displeasure, because I had not been taught to think as he did. 
{ saw him depart, afler having vainly sought to mollify him^, 
without any wish to receive another such fraternal lecture, 

^^ My life continued the same till the death of the Prince.. 
Whilie he lived, no bounds had been set to my extravagance : 
he was gone, and I remained nearly penniless. 

*^ This, then^ was his passionate love ! I might ^starve when 
he could no longer remain near me ! There was something in 
this utter heartlessness that appalled as well as chilled me. I 
JiAied no tears, I uttered no exclamations ; but I felt palsied, 
mor^fiied, and astonished. Every kindly feeling withered within 
me, and I became selfish, and cold, wondering at the smallest 
courtesy ffpm my fellow- creatures, when no motive of interest 
was apparent. 

** The heirs of the Prince of Z permitted me to claim 

whatever articles of furniture had been appropriated to my 
use. They even purchased my jewels themselves, and pre- 
sented me also with the money arising from the sale of my 
powers and rare exotics. I thought all this very handsome ; 
but I afterwards found I had given away the jewels, of the 
value of which I was not aware. 

^^ I lived for some time, quietly and alone, upon the small 
ineans that were now mine ; but as, in order to increase them, 
I had sold my books and musical instruments, I found time 
hung heavily on my hands. I gladly, therefore, agreed to the 
proposal of a young widow, who was among my few visiters, 
to come and reside with her, ^ As our joint purses,' she said, 
^ would add to our mutual ccypfort.' i was very ready to 
believe her, knowing that my notions of economy were con- 
fused and indefinite. 

^' I was comfortable for a short time with my new friend, who 
was agreeable and kind to me. I missed her one day — she 
had departed ; and my writing-desk, which contained all my 
riches, was the companion of her journey! I had liked her, 
a»d was more unhappy at her conduct than alarmed at its 
results; A fit of illness, tedious and enfeebling, though not 
very severe, soon exhausted my credit ; money I had none ; 
Riy clothes I sold by degrees, and my chance of starving seemed 



hot far remote, wh«i I was souglit out by a person who had 
been intknate with the Prince of Z — — >. ^ 

^^ He was a foreigner, and When I first knew him had been 
only travelling for his amuseinent. He was now from home, 
in a public capacity, and, remembering my knowledge of Ian-* 
guages, thought I might prove an acquisition in the Northorn 
Court, to which he was somewhat rductastly about to repair. 

^^ Just afler I had agreed to accompany his ExceUienGy, I 
deceived a letter fi-om the intendant of the late Prmce of Z— — . 
He told me, that having often received frotn me money to dii^ 
, tribute as he might thii^ right, he had taken the liberty of de> 
taining a part ; as he foresaw the possibility of my bebig one 
day in greater want of it than any of the persons I sought to 
assist. 

^^ He sent me widi this letter a pretty considerable sum ; and 
also told me he had, in setting his seal to the effects of his bte 
master, removed to his own house all the books in which my 
name had been written, and some of the china that ornamented 
my dressing-room. He looked upon these things as my pro- 
perty, and awaited my orders as to their disposal. 

^^ This letter arrived in time to reconcile me in some mea« ^ 
sure to human nature. ' My fellow-creatures^ wm« not then all 
unfeeling or perfidious ; and my spirits rose at the thought thi^ 
I might yet meet some one sufficiently noble te excitis my 
torpid feelings, arid sufficiently generous tp make the allowance 
which I thought my due. I forgot that such persons were as 
unlikely to come in my way as genii or fairies ; but I was still 
Tdry young, and may be pardoned the illusion. 

^^ i moved now in quite another sphere ; but as I still con« 
tinned to play a prominent part, and was much courted and 
complimented, i found my situation far from disagreeable* 
Sometime or other, perhaps, I may write political memoirs^ 
and describe the cabals in which I was engaged^ the secrets I 
discovered, and the successful ingenuity with which I puzzled 
my adversaries, and had the pleasure of rendering all Uieir 
measures abortive. 

" Not that I cared for my own party, or felt any malevolence 
towards the opposite one. I was only glad to be useful to my 
protector, who was considerate enough about me ; and was 
also not sorry to have an occnpation that suttod my ambitious 
temper and increased my own consequences 

^* It was nothing to me that the world remained in ignorance 
of my projects, or even of my existence. I had the pleaswe 
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of moving, as behind a curtain, the springs that made all these 
great men enact their parts : sometimes, if my own people 
offended me, I had no objection to hamper them ; and 
thoroughly enjoyed the humble face -with which they would 
sue for my assistance to 'make smooth the web 1 had myself 
entangled. " -* 

^^ I was not by nature malicious, but at the bottom of my 
heart lay a secret, but not a slender hoard of resentment, 
against the whole human race. Time might have shed obli- 
vion over it ; the society of benevolent creatures mighLhaVe 
checked its bitterness ; but the deep sense of injury coula no^ 
die, when fre^ injuries and fresh insults were accumulated 
upon me. I was spiteful only because I was not trusted ; I 
was imperious because 1 was not respected ; I knew so exactly 
how much 1 was wanted, by the^ degree of flattery poured 
upon me. For such attention I could not be grateful ; 1 only 
enjoyed the bitterness of my contempt for the very people who 
thought themselves justified in despising me. 

^ A pfince in the opposite faction saw me at the theatre^ 
and admired me. When it was known that I sometimes aaw 
his Highness, and suspected that I had received diamonds from 
him, consternation seized on the Ambassador and his set. I 
kept them all in suspense to enjoy their fright. Some of his 
Excellency's friends, who had treated me with peculiar inso* 
lence, and given themselves airs of virtue, truly laughable from 
them, were now ready to lick the dust under my feet. 

*\ I had a malignant gratification in telling them how estima- 
ble 1 thought their proceedings ; and assured them at last, 
that if I liad not the honour of a woman, 1 had that of a man, 
and should scorn to betray the cause in which circumstances 
had embarked me. I made myself many enemies by this con- 
ciliating frankness ; but what cared I ? Were they not all my 
enemies? At any rate, one of them, more vindictive than the 
rest, had credit enough to have me confined ; and the Ambas- 
sador, fearing to be implicated in the groundless, but some- 
what alarming charges brought against me, disclaimed all 
knowledge of my conduct, and shortly afler being recalled, 
left the country without seeing me, ,, 

" I quite understood his conduct, though I did not think it 
incumbent on me to admire it ; and indeed felt, I believe, less 
indignation than many strangers who beheld the transaction. 
I was liberated by the Prince, and remained in that court no 
longer than to do a piece of service to my enemy. It was 
from no good motive. 1 knew be was a proud man, who 



ilated to be obtiged to any one. I not only conferred the 
fevour on him, but took care that every one should know to 
whom he owed it. I could not have been more completely 
revenged, had I put him on the rack. I parted good friends 
with his Highness ; his transient liking had vanished, and I 
easily reconciled him to my departure. I could not support 
the ennui and fatigue of courtly etiquette, without any of the 
advantages of legitimate royalty. His wife could not have 
been more surrounded by ceremony atid restraint ; and she 
would at least have h|d a family and a public representation to 
oocapy her time. I, on the contrary, had nothing to do but 
to sit surrounded by formal attendants, awaiting the honour of 
a visit from the most unentertainipg.of princes. 

^^ This was worse than the prison from which he had freed 
me, and my pauence gave way at last. I had taken a great 
fancy to travel. 1 went through Switzerland and Italy with an 
Englishman. He was young, cheerful, and not very sensible ; 
but as he had a good memory, and talked fluently, jf not well, 
he was rather thought a prodigy at home, and seemed to share 
the mistake in the pleasantest manner possible. 

^^ He fancied he had a talent for describing scenery, and it is 
certain he often made applicable quotations. He told me it 
would be expected by his friends, that he should write a tour ; 
Isunented his inability to sit still long enough either to pen or 
to dictate a journal, and the task devolved upon me. 

^^ I executed it to his satisfaction, and had the amusement of 
seeing him perfectly convinced that he had remembered, seen, 
and felt all I described ! He was quite reconciled to publish* 
ing this under his own name, for he had crammed it with quo- 
tations, made many alterations where 1 had fallen too much 
into the German idiom, and had transcribed the whole in a 
fkir hand. After this, it would have been hard, indeed, to have 
denied him an author's merit ! 

/^^ I continued to lead a desultory life, but I was net now so 
careless about money as Iliad been. I have since, indeed, 
been sometimes robbed or cheated, but I have never been in- 
absolute want. Had I alone been concerned, my thoughtless- 
nese might again have plunged me into the lowest state of 
poverty ; but I had another to think for, and to eave^ if pos- 
sible, from the degradation that had overtaken me. 

" In driving through a village in Ftanconia, somcf fern after 
the death of the Prince Z— , my carnage broke. Wfe'de it 
uras repairing, I wished to enter the first cabin, but ''^as pre- 
vented by its owner, who assured me it was not fit for so fine 

7* 
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a lady to sit down in 'r but that if I would ticcompany him a 
few yards off, to the house of the charitable widow, I should 
be better accommodated. 1 acquiesced in his plan ; and as 
we went thither, inquired what haid given rise to the honourable 
appellation he had given to the person I was going to. 

^^ *' Not any one thing in particular, lady,' repHed the coun- 
tryman ; ^ when I was a lad, 1 knew the good dame by no 
other name, and well she has deserved it. She was once a 
greater person — she never could he a better. There is her 
house.' ^ . 

*'*' I looked up and saw a cottage, scarcely larger than its 
neighbours, but looking cleaner, and presenting at thai 
moment a most smiling aspect, the garden before it being 
crammed with gay flowers. A pretty little fair girl was work-, 
ing earnestly in this small patch, and at the door sat spinning 
an aged woman. I asked if the child were her granddaughter. 

^^^She is no kin to her,' said my companion, ^butit is all 
one^*^ 

^^ I did not quite understand this, and asked if she were 
paid for taking care of her. The rustic had placed his hand 
on the little wicket-gate to open it for me ; but at my question 
be let it go, and, turning round, eyed me for a moment with 
an expression of surprise. and distrust, then with visible cold- 
ness answered u 

^* That she is paid, la'dy, I presume not to doubt — but it is 
not in earthly coin.' 

^* With nearly one stride he crossed their garden, and an« 
nounced me to the venerable matron as one craving her hos- 
pitality for some hours, in consequence of the accident I had 
met mihi The dame listened to this account in silence ; then 
rising from ber chair, made me a solemn curtsey, and offering 
me, in few words^the choice of her neat parlour to sit in, or a 
chair in the garden, seemed not to think it incumbent upon her 
to do the honours any farther. 

" The child, however, had disappeared, and soon returned 
with a basketof common fi-uit, some cream, and coarse bread. 
I tried to attract the attention of. my fairy attendant ; but she 
was shy, and eagei to return to her flowers. I would have 
made the old. woman speak, had not that firom the. beginning . 
seemed next to impossible.^ 

^^ There was some knitting lying in a basket by the door. 
Hopeless of conversation, I took it up, and pUed my needles* 
with a degree of perseverance that seemed to surprise my 
taciturn companion* She did not, however, make any remark^. 
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but at this moment a young man passing her gate, she arose 
Vfith alacrity to meet him, addressing him in a way that showed 
me he was the rector of the parish. 

^^A more prepossessing countenance I had seldom scien ; 
and his manner, mild, simple, and benevolent, accorded with 
it most perfectly. He had heard of the accident to my car- 
riage, and, in case it could not be finished mending by evening, 
advised my sleepuig at his house, in preference to putting my 
present hostess to any trouble, which in her hmited family 
would be more felt than in his. 

^^ £ was much disposed to comply ; but, unwilling to tres- 
pass on such incautious kindness, i asked if he lived alone, or 
had any females in (he parsonage. The young tnan smiled^ 
as if he thought my question had been dictated by prudery ; 
and replied, that though his wife and sister were both, un- 
fortunately, absent, he^ hoped 1 should consider his children as 
protection enough. 

^^ I told him, that if he was not more afraid of me than I felt 
disposed to be of him, we should do very well ; but that I 
should certainly not have forced myself on the acquaintance 
of persons, whose purity should not be suspected. I added, 
^ As it is, I am not under the necessity of announcing my<> 
self; and therefore, if you please, will preserve an incognita 
so favourable to niie.' 

^^ The young man bowed with a disturbed air. I turned 
firom him, and met the eye of the widow fixed upon me with 
aa expression of increased kindness which surprised me. - 

" *• Sit down, my dear child,' said she ; '*" I knew Th^rese 
had an honest heart. Alas! that you who scorn to impose 
on others, should yet continue so to impose on yourself.' 

" ' Should you not rather say, good mother,' I replied^— ' is 
it not hard that others should impose upon her ?' 

"'Not so,' said the widow, mildly; 'your understanding 
is not feeble ; you have not beei;^ deceived, though you may 
have been punished beyond your fault. But I pretend not to 
teach you ; only in this, take my advice, remain with mc. 
The parsonage is more commodious, I confess ; but you would 
not like to reward ourexcellentpastor'shospitality, by exciting 
possibly some prejudice against him in the minds of his parish* 
ioners, and, it may be, some jealousy in the mind of his wife.' 

*' ' She is not so imreasonable V said the young man with 
warmth. 

" \ She is a very good lady,' said the widow^ ^ith a smile y 
* but why put her to a needless trial V 
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*^ The rectdr, to change the subject, called to the child. 
The name startled me,*-*it was that of my father. 

^^ In answer to my exclamation, the widow told me tj^at 
Agnes was the only child of my brother. She was an orphan, 
and had no one to look after her. I now first heard of the 
death of my mother, and farther disastrous particulars of the 
rest of my family. The father of Agnes had entered into soipe 
trade in the neighbourhood of the widow, but it failed ; and 
the disappointment preyed on his spirits, and hastened his end. 

^^The simplicity with which the adoption of Agnes was 
mentioned by one who had to hibour for her support, struck 
me very forcibly. I felt almost ashamed of asking to remune- 
rate this unostentiatious being ; and yet, as Agnes was my 
niece, 1 had certainly a right to do something for her. 

" The widow thanked me for my ofiers of service, apd con- 
fessed that it often weighed upon her mind the thought of what 
might become of the child when she was dead ; while she lived, 
it was all well; and the more frugal and industrious habits 
were impressed upon her, the better she would be prepared to 
struggle with a hard destiny. 

*' " I admired the ease with which she thus overlooked her- 
self, and the comforts and repose that her advanced age, re- 
quired, to think oiily of a little creature who was nothing to 
her, and had no claim, even on her charity. 

*'*' But it was in vaiq to urge selfish reasons to one unaccus- 
tomed to attend to them. . She would accept nothing, and only 
entreated that I would never dispose of my niece afler her 
' death but according to the advice of the rector ; and urged 
the advantage of keeping her in her father's line of life, as af- 
fording fewer temptations to error. 

^^ I went directly from the bouse of the charitable widow to 
that of the intendant of the Z-- ■ family, and placing in his 
hands a large sum of money, begged him to sink it in an~ annuity 
on the child for her life. I also sent him, whenever I could, 
money to place out in some way for my benefit, by which 
precaution I have escaped being reduced as low as I was afler 
the death of his master. But, afler all, economy and order 
are not consistent with our pursuits. I often spent more in 
a day than I had been able to save for years. 

^^ At one time, having i^ddenly abandoned the house of a 
young man, ivho in a fit of drunkenness had struck me, the 
idea of independence through my musical talents occmred to 
me, and I gave concerts in Vienna. They were well filled at- 
first; but I belonged to no party ; I adopted no feshionable 
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style, for I did not even honour the reigning fashion ; I had 
neglected to win over any great connoisseurs ; in short, I knew 
n^ the trick of ray profession ; and not being personally re- 
spected, I was protected by no one, and soon found my debts 
exceed my profits. 

^*'I opened a painting academy. For a time, curiosity 
brought people to me ; as that attraction ceased, 1 offered to 
take portraits. So many artists had possession of the field 
before me, that I gained nothing by this plan either. 

>^ Having nothing else to attempt, 1 returned to my old line 
wkh increased disgust and irritation. I do not suppose that 
I can always have met with the most worthless beings, but it is 
certain I have always. seen the worst part of every character. 
The men with whom 1 associated, not respecting me, thought 
it often^un necessary to respect themselves. Like school- boys 
who have been galled by restraint, th^y seemed charmed to be 
at their ease. They might amuse themselves before me by 
uttering the most worthies sentiments, boasting of the vilest 
transactions, which good taste and good manners would have 
thrown a veil over in better company. The ^ood opinion of 
their servants was of more importance in their eyes than rnine^ 
and very naturally — that /.should presume te despise any con- 
duct but my own, was an impertinence of which they did not 
suspect me. 

^^ About this time the worthy Rector of the little village in 
Franconia, announced to me the death of the exemplary per- 
son who had taken charge of my niece. Agnes was awaiting 
at his bouse my decision respecting her future home. 

^^ I was much puzzled ; I could not have thejchild with me, 
for such a school was not favourable to youth, i asked if he 
thought 1 could board her in some respectable family, half 
hoping that he would offer to take her himself. This, how- 
ever, he did not do ; and I resolved on conveying her to4he 
Intendant, who had already so often befriended me, and beg. 
of him to place her somewhere in his neighbourhood, where 
she would be kindly used, and not be put on too high a foot- 
ing ; for the reasoning of her former protectress had convinced 
me that I should not make her happy by an undue elevation. 

*' When I arrived at the village, only the Rector and Agnes 
made their appearance ; but many heads were popped up and 
down .at each window, to catch a glimpse of the lady that was 
not to be spoken to ; and a certain whispering on the stairs 
coi|vinced me the servants shared in the curiosity of their su* 
periors. I mentioned my plan for Agnes to the Rector, who- 
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warmly «{>praved of it^ and gaTd nie much good advice re- 
ifiQctiag her. 

^*^ Tlffee days afterwards I arrived al the door of the Iittend- 
airt. I sent in my name, and waa not kept many ^mvtw&. 
Agned and I were ushered into the room be used to avt iB\ hut 
he was no longer there. A young roan and woman were 
seated by the fire in.deep mourning. 1 guessed that I came 
too late, and oSermg a hasty i^ology* 1 would have Isft the 
room. 

^*' * Pray da not go so soon,' said the young woman, ^ but 

tell us fiisl in what we can serve you. Had my good father- 

m-Iaw been spiared to us, he would have denied you nothing. 

' It will be a i^asure to us to do what, had he lived, he would 

himself have done.' 

^'' I have seen queens and princesses smile, and bow, and 
look gracious in public ; I have seen the most c^ebrated ac- 
tresses in every country represent pure and dignified characters ; 
I have never seen anything that torched me so deeply as did 
the wife of the young Lntendant (for he had succeed^ to his 
father's situation.) It was not her beauty, though that was of 
the most interesting sort ; nor her mourning robe, though 
nothing could accord so well with the style of her figure. It 
was a sort of manner I had never seen before or since ; a tone 
of voice that went to the heart ; a look so pure, so dignified, 
so serene and sad, that lielt ashamed of w^p>Hinig in the pre* 
sence of such a woman* 

^^ Tears came to relieve the confusion imd novelty of my 
feelings. The young man, who had turned to ^ window, 
now came up to me, and taking my hand, led me to a seat. 
fie looked all if he thanked me for my tears, which he con* 
chilled were for his father ; and his own cheek, indeed, bore 
evident traces of niany having fallen to the same cause. 

^^ Charles,' said the young woman, looking anxiously at her 
husband, ^ do not agitate our guest by this renewal of sorrow. 
It would be better to know at once in what we can assist a 
person for whom our father feh so much interest" 

^^ I saw that she wished to keep off any details of the old 
man's death that might quite unnerve her husband ; and I has- 
tened, afier a few words of regret at my unseasonable intrusion, 
to announce its purport. 

^^ ^ Agnes, then, is not your child ?' abruptly asked the In* 
tendant, while his wife coloured, and an expression next to^ 
displeasure passed across her open face. 
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^^ I repliedi thai I had no children, and was very anxious to 
k^ep Agnes far from the uncertain homes that I might fM>ssess. 
- ^^ ^ Do you propose,' a^ked Charles's wife, ^ always keeping 
her at a distance—- never visiting her ?' 

^^ ^ It is ray intention to see her no more, if possible, since I 
xsould only do her mischiefs 

^^ ^ la that case — ' the young woman stopped, looked at her 
husband, who smilingly replied, ^ Certainly, my dear, there can 
be nothing to prevent our taking th^ child, and educating it for 
any station her aunt may think fit, — no thanks, lady,' he cried, 
impatiently interrupting me. ^ She is no beggar, 1 see by my 
father's papers ; so we are not burthening ourselves with a 
portionless child that must be turned adrift when she grows up ; 
and she will soon be old enough to be of use to my wife.' 

^^ There was some difficulty in settling the yearly allowance, 
as Charles thought me too hberal, and his wife would rather 
have had nothing. But I reminded them that my own means 
were so precarious,^ that they had better accept what I could 
give them then, as they would run the risk of not getting it 
some yeafs at all. 

^ No farther opposition was made, and, refusing to sleep at 
their house, I went immediately after to the next village. T^c 
gentle Leontincy however, had urged me to breakfast with 
them the following morning ; and believing that in all proba- 
bility I should see her no more, I could not deny myself the 
satisfaction of seeing my little niece in possession of the situa- 
tion allotted her. 

" I was received by the young couple with a quiet attention 
and respectful kindness, to which I bad been but little accus- 
tomed ; and by the broader light of morning was struck afresh 
with the delicate loveliness of Leontine, and the singular grace 
of her deportment 

^' She had at the breakfast- table two little girls of her own, 
and a baby on her knee. I do not care for children, but these 
little creatures were interesting from the animation of their 
countenances, and their docility, not to their mother's orders 
merely, but to her eye. ^ven the infant, when refused more 
fruit, only made a lip, but spared me the expected bawl. 

**• The influence of Leontine was every where apparent to 
soothe or to regulate ; and yet, with all this self-possession, her 
manner to her husband was the most beautiful compound of 
modesty, tenderness, and respect. There was something in 
the air of deference with which she addressed him so unlike 
any thing I had ever seen, that i wondered it did not make him 
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unreasonable and exacting. It did not, however, seem to pro^ 
duce that etiect ; and I could have ga^ed for ever on this tran* 
quil scene of home enjoyment, if time would have stood still 
for my gratification. 

*^ Leontine took me over her house, showed the little room 
in which Agnes had spent the night, which henceforth was to 
be her's ; and entered into details respecting what she thought 
should be taught her, which from kny one else I could have 
spared. But proud to be thought capable of sympathizing in 
any feeling with so gentle and virtuous a person, I listened 
with attention, and approved with earnestness. 

'^Leontine now led me into the garden, and orchard beyond 
it. There was a rustic seat at the end, on which I was glad to 
repose : my companion however continued to stand, with a 
look of uneasy meditation, from which I wished to arouse her. 

"Without noticing what I said, she began abruptly, ' Will 
you think me unreasonable, if I ask yet another question ? In 
what faith has Agnes hitherto been reared ? and is it your wish 
that she should continue to receive instructions in the-same V 

" ' Teach her to be like you, beautiful Leontine,' I replied, 

* and I shall not fear for her, let her creed be what it may.' 

" The wife of the Intendant looked by no means propitiated 
by this speech ; and, ailer a grave silence of a moment, replied, 
^ I am a Protestant, but we have Catholic neighbours and priests, 
if you have any choice on the subject.' 

" ' How,' I said, ^ should I have any choice about what I so 

little understand ? The family of Z— , as you well know, is 

Catholic ; mine was Protestant ; and therefore it was n^ver 
judged necessary to give me any instruction merely religious ; 
and I confess, that the few devout persons I have chanced to 
see or hear of, inspire me with no great respect for any sect.' 

* " ' If the ignorant or the mischievous call bigotry devotion, we 
can hardly make religion bear the penalty with any justice,' 
coldly remarked Leontine. 

^ " ' Neither do I attack religion. To despise what you do 
not understand, is a weakness which a rational being ought 
surely not to indulge. Make Agnes gentle, useful, and con- 
tented, and let her call herself what she likes. ' 

" ' Then,' said Leontine, with a smile, ' I will make her, if 
possible, religious.' 

"Thus ended our discourse ;. and I confess it was with 9 
sentiment of wonder that I found myself treated with so much 
consideratipn by a person of so serious a turn. I had met with 
80 much illiberality from those of her class of sentiment, that I 
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oiarvelled to see native equity and sei^siUility get the better, as 
it were, of her strict-aiid exclusive tenets. 

" Charles accompanied me to my carriage, which could hot 
drive to bis house, and 1 made an observation of mingled inquiry 
and eulogium on the piety of his wife. 

" * Yes,' said he with enthusiasm, ' had religion been swept 
from the earth, a soul hke Leontine^s would have guessed it.' 

*' ' But what I adrtiire in her,' I replied, ' is, that she looks the 
convert of reason, not the victim of imagination.' 

*^' He smiled : ' It would take more time than I have just 
now, to discuss what reason and imagination really arc, since 
we are all apt to fancy our peculiar prejudices are reasonable, 
and to ascribe to tlie wanderings of imagination those impres- 
sions and feelings which arc not ours. You, lady, have been 
brought up in luxury and learning ; how many pleasures both 
give you, which they could never give my simple Leontine!' 

*^ ^ And do you think,' I cried, interrupting him, ' that my 
pleasures exceed hers? — oh! be undeceived. — I was never 
happy.' 

" The young Intendant, much affected, pressed my hand in 
isilence ;^he -continiied, ' It is just; for what at a distance 
seems desirable, and when we approach it is found to be hollow 
and unsatisfactory, that so few of us can say we are hnppy. 
Sorrow is our portion, but we voluntarily seek much that we 
might avoid ; and of that which must be borne, how is the 
burden increased by our own wayward and rebellious spirit I' 

" * You should have been put into the church,' said I, much 
amused at his having thus cast himself headlong into sbseriojus 
a subject. 

" ' i think not, if you judge of my fkness by the success of 
my present preaching, or by the striking proof I have given 
you of my judgment, in speaking to a lady well informed upon 
so many subj/ects, about the only one of which she knows 
nothing.* 

" ' I confess my ignorance — but be equitable, and do you 
confess that I have but little encouragement to study, what, if 
believed, would but make me more wretched. I dare not 
expect any good angel, touched with my conversion, would 
provide for me the means of subsistence. 

. " ' There are many good angels that touch the hearts of our 
fellow-creatures in our behalf, which comes to the<same thing, 
flinee we are but instruments in one hand.' 

" ' My experience has given me but little faith in i\^e sponta^ 
neous benevolence of man, and this begging pjaq |i'ou)d be 

Vol. I.- 8 
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as useless as it is painful. How would you youi:8elf like tp 
undergo such humiliation ?' 

*^ ^ Humiliation !' repeated the Intendant, in a tone of voice 
that made me colour, for I felt that in his estimation 1 had fallen 
as low as I could go. I was at the carriage-door, and we 
parted, as I thought, to meet no more. Some years after, we 
did meet ; but, in tlie interim, many were the events that hap* 
pened to both.' 

^^ I remained stationary at Dresden a considerable time. 
The place pleased me ; and I collected around me a society, 
less brilliant than the first in which I had appeared, less inte* 
resting and exciting than that in which I bore so conspicuous a 
part while in Sweden, but, upon the whole, pleasant, as being 
neither tdo dull nor too riotous. I might have stayed there tiU 
now, had not a lady taken advantage of rather a large sum of 
money being lost at my house, to produre an order from the 
court for my immediate departure. 

*^ I might have pleaded with truth,' that in every third house 
higher play went on than I suffered in mine ; but who would 
have listened to me ? Besides, some other pretext would have 
been speedily found by my unknown foe, for I had injured her as 
seriously as it was unintentionally. 

^^ She was a person of note, but her genealogy being longer 
than her purse, she had affianced her only daughter, with great 
exultation, to a young man of equal birth, and much more splen- 
did fortune* This young man, whose name was Lesson, was in 
the constant habit of supping at my house. His paternal man- 
sion was uncommonly dull, and the mixed socic^ty that he met 
with me, as well as its general tone of pleasantry and ease, amu* 
sed him. He played no more than what he thought might be 
expected of him ; the attention he paid me was exactly upon the 
same plan ; and I make no doubt, that, after his marriage, he 
would have made his own house pleasant, and I should have 
seen him no more. 

^^ It is difficult to make persons of a certain cast of character 
comprehend that every thing is not passion or principle. Idle- 
ness and habit appear not to them motives strong enough for 
our actions. When the future mother-in-law of iny young friend 
discovered how he disposed of his evenings, she remonstrated 
very warmly, and the young lady implored him with tears to give 
me up. Certainly it would have been no sacrifice on his part ; 
but, hurt at the cavalier manner of the mother, and indignant 
.at failing to convince the daughter that he cared not in the least 



for tne^ he refused to be dictated to, instead of being tnidted, 
and they parted at variance. 

^^He affected to come much ofiener to me, to follow me in 
public, (which he had never done before,) to make me expensive 
presents, and to boast of iris liberty. Poor soul ! he was writhing 
in misery the whole time, and deceived no one but her he loved 1 

^^ In the meanwhile she was acting quite as rational a part 
Fearful of being suspected of continuing her regard for one sfais 
thought so unworthy, she determined to prove her indifference 
by marrying another. It was kept secret till the day before the 
ceremony- was to have taken place, when it was announced at 
my table in the hearing of the former lover. The unfortunate 
Lesson started up in a state of distra^ction and rushed out of the 
house ; he challenged the expected bridegroom, wounded him 
as he imagined fatally, and instantly left the country. 

^^ Although these hot-headed people had carved out all this 
mischief for themselves, it seemed as difficult to set to rights 
as if it had not been their own work., In time the second lover 
recovered, and, willing to find out more of his adversary's mo* 
tives than their hasty interview had enabled him to' do, called 
upon me. I told him all i knew, which determined him not to 
marry a person who was evident^ taking him out of a pique. 

*^ The mother, furious at failingtwice to establish her daughter 
handsomely, and looking upon me as the culprit, vowed ven* 
geance, and succeeded in getting me bahished. Exile, indeed| 
Was not much to me, who had no tie to any land or any being 
that I might not break at will. 

*^ On the very day that I received the order to leave Dresden^ 
as I was listening to the lamentations of sevek'al persons, who 
were in the habit of lounging in my room, and were naturally 
in dismay at not just then knowing on whom in future they 
should bestow their tediousness, young Gustavus Briihl was an- 
nounced, or rather, as usual, preceding his ^ name, dashed into 
the room, and affecting to rend his hair while he made use of 
every tragic grimace and action he could think of, cast himself 
at my feet, and implored instant death at my hands. 

^^ It was his aunt who had fallen' on so effectual a way of 
removing me ; but dearly as Bruhl loved mischief, no one ever 
suspected him of a cold, sober plan to injure another ; so that 
this scene was played off solely to amuse himself and us, and 
not fVom any fear of my resentment or reprosiches. 

^^ He was commonly called the little Ch^aiier^ not that he 
was particularly diminutive in person, but he was extremely 
young and pliqrful, affecting at times not mere levity bul i^v 
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tive cUildisbness. V What a pity Bruhl can be steady ta no<^ 
thing!' was constantly said of liitny when the company had 
been particularly struck by some gleam of wit or feeling mixed 
up with his voluble nonsense. A more uncontrolled, undisci^ 
piiued boy I never saw ; and his manner and conversation ex- 
cited temporary indignation in many : but he begged pardon sa 
prettily, laughe(^ at himself in so easy and frohcksome a way, 
that every one ended by wondering that they could have been 
angry with the little tchevalier. 

^^ I loved him as one does a spoiled monkey. I knew he 
would scratch or bite whenever the fancy seized him ; but he 
amused me so much, that there was no one 1 so much regretted 
leaving behind ; besides, though he was any thing but respect- 
ful, [ could not resent it, because it did not seem to be in him 
to respect any thing, and he treated me better, at least, than he 
did any one else. 

^^ I had also a secret presentiment that he would one day check 
his exuberant spirits, and shake off the follies that were wrapped 
around him, indeed, but that yet I sometimes thought hung 
loosely, and were worn from convenience rather than necessity. 

" This opinion I mentioned to no one, for F knew it woiild 
gain no credit^ but it did not escape the lynx eye of Bruhl liiin- 
self ; and, as if he gloried in puzzling me, he redoubled his ex- 
travagant ways, — and when he had made a speech so long, so 
animated, and so confused, that no guess of its meaning could 
be attempted, he would cast at me a look of sly triumph, and 
seem in a delirium of joy, while watching the smile that ran 
round the room, and the supercilious look by which every one 
seemed disposed to say, ' The existence of such folly is mar- 
vellous — only think of giving it utterance V Always in motion, 
glancing athwart your path, and suddenly lost to view, he was 
like those' bright insects that a sunbeam shows you. enchanted 
as it were, with their own rapid flight, but too quick and daz- 
zling for the eye to follow. 

'* Alive as he was to mischjefand.fun of every sort, T did not 
wonder that he should sometimes indulge in the pleasure of be- 
wildering others ; but that at no time he should covet their 
applause, was strange to me, who sickened for the esteem of 
those 1 mysfelf esteemed not. I did not very often try for an 
instant to arrest my little quicksilver friend, for the purpose of 
seriously investigating what his. disposition might one day be- 
come, for, in truth, I liked him a> he was, and could have 
hooked for hours with interest and amusement at a countenance 
so changeable and brilliant, could he have prevailed upon bimr 
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jelfto sit quiet half an hour for any purpose, but, l^ast of tX^ 
the iMffpose of being scrutinized too deeply. - , 

^* It was this various, mischievous, yet attaching creature thai 
appeared to take his leave of me in so characteristic a style. 
I supported the farce of eternal resenthient for an injury ta which 
I well knew he was ito ways accessary, for a few minutes ; and 
then entreating him to have mercy on my furniture, as I should 
have no time to have it repaired if he broke any, I renewed the 
conversation his abrupt entrance had suspended. 

But Bruhl had no noti >n of not being attended to. With 
a sly kick he overturned a little table near him, and down 
came a dejeunS of beautiful china, and an inkstand that failed 
not to send its jetty streams meandering across the floor. Ther^ 
was an immediate confusion^ and. even 1 was obliged to mov^ 
to escape a black train to my gown. 

" * Thank Heaven !' cried the incorrigible little Chevalier, * t 
have got you out of that great chair at last ; and now listen to 
m«.' 

^^ He led me by the ends of my scarf out of hearing, and re- 
sumed, *' I never yet paid you a compliment that was worth 
having^ — it was wise to keep something in reserve against our 
parting. You must do to-morrow a kind act for me to my 
little cousin, whose mother — ' he paused. 

^^ ^ Has done an unkind one by me, you mean, I suppose. I 
can forgive their hatred the more readily, as I suffer, in truth, 
little from their resentment. What would you have rae do ?' 

'^ ^ Order your carriage to-morrow an hour earlier, and stop 
a4 the great church on your left hand. It will be dark, but the 
church will be open, and hghted up. If I can be there, I will ; 
if not, go in, and you will find my cousin pratying* It is the 
hour at which she goes with only her maid. Find some way 
of addressing her, and tell her where Lesson now is ; that he 
still loves her, and never loved any one else.' 

^^^AUi I to make that gratifying con^ssion in my own 
n^me ?' asked I with a smile, not so much at the oddity of ^ 
request as at the unusual seriousness of the speaker. 

*^ ^ Assuredly ! in no other would it have any Weight.' 

^^ ^ Chevalier, I will not refuse : first, because I like to obfige 
you ; and secondly, because you might mtsconstrue my niotivcis 
were I to dediiiei bu| tell lae why yoU'^do not^ inform her of 
this yourself?' 

*^ Be looked irresohite for a moiMit^; then darting o^ itte 
me of those piercing glances, with which he fleemed to diVe 

a* 
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into the very soul^ he said, ^ Who shall keep my counsel if I 
cannot keep it myself? Enough that I scarcely see my cousin, 
and would not be listened to were I to make any one of these 
assertions.' 

^^ ^ You will laugh at me, Gustavus, but 1 would I qoM 
make them any where but in a church !' 

" ' Why so ; are they not true V 

^^ ^ Are they quite the subjects to be discussed in the house 
of prayer and the sanctuary of death ?' 

" ' Your reproof is just ; but custom authorizes the discussion 
of yet les^ pious topics in a Catholic church, at a moment when 
service is not actually celebrating. That the air of a place of 
worship should have an efiect on those who enter it with devo* 
tional feelings ; that the ground on which they stand to them 
is holy ground, I can understand and believe. But what can it 
be to you ? The spot has no sacred association in your mind ; 
you have heard there no word of power ; you have shed there 
no tear of pious gratitude ; the whole edifice to you is as a blank ; 
and since in the living you have no interest, the ashes of the 
dead should be more silent still.' > 

^^ The little Chevalier might have gone on much longer unr 
interrupted, for h^ had touched a string that jarred my own de- 
solateifess ; and 1 felt bowed to the earth by a boy, whose 
sportive temper, and merry gambols had made me hitherto con- 
sider him as my plaything, certainly never as my judge. I said 
nothing, and joined the rest of the party, who were still lament* 
ing over my broken cups. 

," The exaggeration of conversation never strikes one as so 
ludicrously contemptible, as at the moment when something 
serious and real has acted on the feelings* The pang was still 
at my heart, and I had no patience to complain 'about china. 

^^ At the appointed hour, on the following day, I stopped at 
the gateway to the church, and finding no one awaiting me, I 
entered alone. I had written a few lines, in case 1 should have 
no opportunity of. speaking to the young lady. The phurch 
was uncommonly dark ; the only light there was- fell fuU on a 
kneeling figure, who answered the description given by Gus- 
tavus of his cousin. She had, however, a female companion ; 
and rather wishing it might not be her mother, I approached 
ctkutiously. Perhaps my stealing step attracted attention 
sooner than a more careless one would have done. The ladies 
both turned their heads, and displayed features and physiogno- 
mies ^o strikmgly dissimilar, that a paintei might have chosen 
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tfaem merely as contrasts, though they had also pretepsions i9 
much individual beauty. 

^^The ote I sought was evidently the oldest, but had she 
been of the same age she would have still looked the eldest. It 
was the style of her beauty, which had neither spirit nor light* 
ness to recommend it ; even her humble attitude was noble and 
imposing, rather than graceful and touching. The outline of 
her face was Grecian ; but it was cold, almost amounting 
to severity. Her heavy eye fell upon me, and was withdrawn 
without any apparent consciousness of having seen any thing. 
Not so her companion, who, by a quick motion of her head 
shaking back the long fair hair that almost blinded her, fixed 
upon me a pair of laughing blue eyes, in which surprise and 
curiosity were depicted ; then, colouring at my observation^ 
hastily cast them on the ground. 

^^ There were several persons at no great distance from us ; 
it was in. Italian, therefore, that 1 said, ^ A stranger hopes for 
your prayers, gentle ladies.' 

*^ The youngest made the sign of the cross, and, bowing her 
head, in a low tone replied, ' Assuredly I' 

^^ *' And you,' I continued, addressing her companion ; ^ do 
you refuse my petition V 

" She arose, and with an air of grave dignity, the mo^t 
chilling I had ever witnessed, skid, ^ I am ever ready to pray 
for the unfortunate.' 

*^ *• Then, lady, redouble your petitions for Count Lesson^ 
for he is surely unfortunate.' 

" There was a shade of displeasure on her unbending fea- 
tures, as she replied, ^ Doubtless, for he is guilty I' 

" ' Not so guilty as you think ; he is not unfaithful.' I held 
out the letter as I spoke. She blushed, but it was with indig- 
nation. 

^* ' Tell your employer,' she said contemptuously, ' that I 
' never receive letters clandestinely, and should not begin in a 
church. He should hav^ known me better :' and making a 
sign to her companion, she would have passed me. 

*' I stepped forward to prevent her. ^ Hear me,' I cried, 
* hear but one word for your own sake. It was not Count 
Lesson that wished me to justify his conduct to you. Know- 
ing his pride, how could you think it ? It was a secret friend 
who doubtless thought you might regret the man you once in- 
tended to wed.. He wished me to ^sure you of Lesson's un- 
abated tenderness and< ' 

^ She stopped me. * What is his tenderness lo m^ '*. "^^v 
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it strong enough to cut the Gordian knot that bound bim lo ff 
worthless woman ? or to save from his dagger the life of my 
affianced husband ?' 

^^ ^ Lady, your accusations refute one another, if you did 
not love Lesion, how could you be jealous of him ? And if 
you did love him, can you quarrel with him for rieking his life 
rather than lose you V 

^^ *> And by what right did he seek lo make an honest man 
the victim of his lawless passions ? his own life was not his to 
riskvistill less that of another. We were parted. 1 asked a 
sacrifice which he would not make. He weighed me against 
a hired mistress, and J was found lig^t in the balance. It was 
well ; I had not his heart, but, at least, I had my own liberty, 
and could dispose of it without consulting him." 

^^ Her haughty manner and bitter tone provoked me. 
There was no reason why I should bear it ; and stepping back 
no longer to oppose her retreat, I bowed in silence. 

^^ She seemed struck with the change, and in a softer accent 
said, ^ If, indeed. Lesson did not prompt you to this bold step, 
who did?' 

^' ^ One,' I replied, * I never more may see, but whom I do 
not therefore intend to betray.' 

^^^I am sure,' said the younger lady, who had hitherto 
watched us in silence, though with eager looks — ^ 1 am sure 
that it was my brother, for you are Madame de Lausanne.' 

" I smiled. ' Who you are, fair lady, I know not, and 
therefore cannot say who your brother may be ; bat, it seems, 
you know who 1 am.' 

^^ One would have thought ray name possessed a petrifying 
quality, for the cousin of Gustavus remained immoveable* afler 
she had heard it, leaning against a pillar, her eyes distended 
and fixed upon me ; while her cheek turned from red to white, 
and settled at last into a lived paleness. 

^^ I was shocked ; but, before I could speaks she addressed 
me in a low sepulchral tone. ^ The evil you have done cannot 
be recalled ; the misery you have inflicted cannot be unfelt ; 
but spare! oh spare Gustavus! choose some older, richer, 
stealer victim, but let my youthful cousin /escape!' 

^^ She stopped ; but her clasped hands, her beseeching 
look, her attitude, which was almost as if she would have cast 
herself at my feet, did not speak less to the soul thsn hi^r 
words. I mildly implored her to be calm, tokl her wfaatcfver 
evil she might fear from my presence roust cease now, since at 
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ber mother's insti^tion I was sent out of the country, and 
should quit Dresden in a few minutes. 

^^ She started, and quickly answered, ^ This is revinge, not 
justice ! If you choose to be recalled, I will solicit for you. 
The feelinjvs of private families should not sway public men ; 
and if you have not diawn down upon you this exile m some 
other way, you shall not be sacrificed ;to our enmity, however 
deserved.* 

^^ ^ And what, lady,' I coldly rejoined, ^if Th6rese de Lau- 
sanne too is proud ? Think you, how dear soever Dresden 
might be to me, I would be recalled by you? You have ac* 
cused me, — nay, reviled and scorned me,— unknown, unheard, 
I am condemned by you. Oppressed by one of your family, 
I have some right to complain of you, and yet I came here to 
assuage your sorrows by justifying your lover. Mistake me 
not, I lay no claim to your gratitude. I did it not for your 
sake ; for what were you to me ? Yet with an unbiassed 
spirit did I meet the daughter of my persecutor : it was pos- 
sible you were not my enemy; and if you were, you thought 
you had cause, and T could forgive it.' 

^^ (My. words kindled to a datne the haughty temper of her C 
addressed : ber pale cheek was flushed with crimson, and her 
calm eye flasthed fire. Yet tier self control did not desert her. 
She stood for a moment, as if unwilling to seem as though she 
could shrink from ought T might say ; then bowing with the 
air. of one who disdained to answer, she moved on slow and 
stately. I followed, without a wish to renew our conversa- 
tion, but willing to lose no more time, as 1 had some disftance 
to travel. 

^*' At the porch 1 heard the youngest of the ladies exclaim in 
a subdued tone, ^ My brothisr !' and immediately Gustavus 
sprung forward. Without noticing either his sister or cousin, 
he exclaimed, ^ Where are you, Th^rese ? time wears, and the 
gates will be closed !' 

^^ I obeyed the impulse of his arm, and hurried on to the 
carriage. ^ Can you tell me,' said he, *: in two words, what 
has passed ?' 

^^ vNo ; but you can accompany me to the first barrier, and 
I will tell you alL' 

' " He jumped into the carriage, and by the light of my lamps 
I beheld the ladies we had quitted joined by a servant, but 
lingering on their way to cast ajook of regret after Gustavus. 
How much gratuitous misery there is in the world ! One would 
have thought, from their anxious faces, that I was at least ati 
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efi spiHt flying awmy with tbeir friend to 9&ae ynknowfi regioHf 
from whence escape would scarcely be possible. Instead of 
#tiich I #as a very quiet person taking a boy a dme of a few 
bondred yards, af^er whicb we were to part witbottt any pro* 
bable cbance of ever meeting again* 

^^ Vfimn I had given tbe promised relation to the Mttle Cheva- 
lier, fae Uugfaed at the anxiety expressed about hiniBelf.— 
^ These virtuous damsels,' said he, ^ think one lost unless we for^ 
ever breatbe in their holy aUnospbere ;. not that I am disposed' 
to qui± my cousin, who is a superior and irreproacbable per- 
son ; a litde upon stilts,— ^but that is not wonderliii, it being 
the consequence of her unbending principles. You think it is 
her temper that is flexibler-not a bit of it ; she was meant to 
be very amiable, but unluckily was bom with a great deal of 
enthusiaam. Now this is a quality^ or sentiment, call it what 
you will, that can hardly be annihilated : like a smothering fire^ 
quench it in one place and it will burst out in another. 

^^ ^ My poor cousin, firmly convinced that enthusiasm led to 
passion^ aiid passion always to extravagance, and often to wick<- 
edness, set about modelling hers after a fashion of her own. 
It will do ftir her, ibr she is pure and upright ; but her rules are 
too severe for others, particularly for them who anix at all in 
the world. 

*^ * Bhe has quarrelled with an only brother she doated upon, 
because he married a new love in preference to an old one« 
Mow she tted the new love and did not like the old one ; and 
not a semi could ever understand her giving up her brother for a 
woman she did not care two-pence for. She thoaght it dis^ 
honourable in him to change his mind ; the more do, as she piquel 
herself on her own stedftistness, not to persons, but to prmci* 
pies. She loved Lesson, and a little jealousy unknown to her- 
self may have mingled with her desire to separate vou and him ; 
but she said, and I make no doubt believed, that sne only urged 
him to do what was right for his own sake, and should 
never esteem him if he kept up an acquaintance she thought 
disgraceful. 

^^ ^ Lesson was much attached to her, but he is proud ; fae 
did not approve of being dragooned into virtue, and y«ai know 
the result. His duel, which might have recommended him to 
many a lovesick Miss, filled the pious mind of my cousin with 
horror. To her it appeared both the act of a maniac and a 
savage. Still I thought she loved him, though perhaps in spite 
of herself; not so mueh from her depression since their quarrel, 
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*'' ^ Than, you see, I wonki have reeonciled them ; but if she 
voa't be aofteaed, why she must console heiself witV her ob* 
atonacy the best way she eao, and eali it bfij sentiment and 
indi^peosable consistency.' 

*^ *> And perhaps,' said I, ^ so it is, Uiough possibly a little 
distorted/ 

^^ ^ It 18 utter nonsense,' cried the little Chevalier, impatient- 
ly; ^ and I wish you, who are clever, would explain to me 
why so many more siUy things ar^ -done by wise women than 
by fools.* 

^ ^ Perhaps it only strikes y^u more, as being a greater in- 
congniity.' 

^^ ^ No, no ; it 's a positive fact How many more unac* 
countable thkigs an intellectual woman does, tbat a mere 
frivolous Miss would avoid as too absurd 1 How much more 
apt they are to have treacherous friehds and stupid tyrannical 
husbands 1 I pray heaven, my daughter may be a driveller, 
and I am fully determined she shall never learn to read or 
write," 

** * And your wife ?' 

^^^Oh! my wife! don't give me the ague: I never think 
about disagreeable things, and so 1 will think as little about 
bidding you adieu ^s possible.'' 

^^ So saying, he hastily embraced me, let himself out of the 
carriage, and told them to drive on, before 1 felt quite certain he 
was no longer by my side. It was well that he committed him- 
self by no comments on his future wife, fer two years after I 
heard a dispensation had been procured, and that Gustavus 
BrQhl became by the death of several relations an excellent 
match, and was married to this very cousin he had described 
80 cavalierly. Whether she became more indulgent, qr he be- 
canle less so, I never learned. 

^^ 1 made the best of my way to Berlin, less from any curi- 
osity to see this creation of a royal philosopher, than because it 
suited me to go to the only place to which I could, in the hurry 
of the moment, procure letters of introduction. The country 
through which I passed had so little to recommend it, that I 
turned to my books to beguile the lassitude of the way. But, 
in the hurry of my departure, nothing had been arranged, no* 
thing was folind at band that I wanted. 

^^ I turned over the leaves of a heavy narrative of the cam- 
paigns of the great King of Prussia ; but more recent exploits in 
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that very country be bad so often overrun seemed to' throw to 
a distance events, the magnitude of which had been once con- 
sidered with breathless anxiety by generals and kingdoms : the 
former tH|d scarcely lefl a name behind, while the latter had un- 
dergone changes more or less wonderful or dreadful. A con- 
queror had set his foot on Prussia, who paid with her blood the 
aggressions she had in her hour of prosperity made on the de* 
fenceless Poles. 

^^ As 1 pondered on these thmgs in the shifting drama of life, 
I became more and more disgusted with the prognostics of my 
author. It was true, that I had no right to quarrel with a man 
because he had not the art of divining ; but his impertinent 
prophecies, which a little, a very little time had^iven the lie to, 
put me out of humour, and I once more visited the pockets of 
the carriage, in hopes of routing out something more amusing. 
Success did not reward my perseverance. 1 could find nothing 
better than an English novel, which at first gave me hopes; 
but, turning to the title page, 1 found it was *> St. Leon.' I 
knew the book but too well, J remembered it but too ac- 
curately. 

*' To an ordinary person, the works of Godwin are but as a 
bad dream, fi-om which he turns hastily aside, regretting that 
the talents of the author will not suffer him to consign it to in- 
fitant oblivion. On those who possess imagination and sensi- 
bility, these singular productions of distorted genius have, of 
course, a much stronger effect. Any unexplored path of feel- 
ing and suffering is entered upon by such persons with delight, 
though they may wreathe under the torture they have volunta- 
rily inflicted upon themselves. But even they reap from such 
books but transient pain. 

" Fresh thoughts and real sorrows soon blunt the remem- 
brance, however kean, of idle fictions. To me, St. Leon was 
an undying pang. I was not indeed immortal — I was not 
mysterious — 1 was not suspected of aught I was^not content 
to avow, though possibly not quite able to justify ; — but St. 
Leon himself was not more, without tie and kindred than my- 
self. I had no recourse to supernatural means, and yet, like 
him, I felt surrounded by beings 1 pressed against, but could 
not mingle with. My desultory life seemed tu have already 
stretched its span beyond the narrow limits assigned to man. 
In the days of careless childhood, what had I not felt and suf- 
fered ! Time advanced, but it brought to me only increased 
oppression, and a more entire conviction of solitude. I culti- 
vated my faculties, indeed, and rejoiced at times in their splen- 
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dour : but I forgot not all this, and more than this, was but as 
'some bright painting upon dust and ashes ; that with all my 
efforts, 1 was little more than the houses in Berlin, whose gaudy 
ISronts are the mask of wretchedness ! 

^^ The sentiments of St, Leon, cut off from his species, not 
daring to love where he i:new lie would not be trusted ; con- 
scious of superior powers, which cast around him a gloomy 
splendour, and yet bitterly feeling their insufficiency to confer 
happiness on himself or others ; all this, — nay his very selfisl^- 
ness and juvenile vanity were but the mirror that reflected my 
own impressions. 1 saw, too, that in proportion as the injus- 
tice of the world increased his misery — his lonely ^wcry— he 
grew colder in heart and weaker in principle. 

^^ It was like perusing my own destinyi and, Cassandra like, 
I beheld the future, over which Providence throws a veil to most 
observers. What I suffered when first I read this singular pro- 
duction of the English novelist I cannot describe, and no one 
can guess ; for, to do so with any truth, there must be a pre- 
vious knowledge of my character, as well as the details of my 
situation, which no one can know : for the first, it has been 
worth no one's while to study : and the secphd, I labour to 
forget myself. It is not the mere absence of every benevolent 
feeling that renders the perusal of Godwin's works so painful ; 
it is not the gloomy picture he draws of life, (for that could 
hardly appal those who are not actually suffering ;) it is not his 
refinements on egotism-schilling and debasing as such reflec- 
tions are — ^no, it is something more — some inexplicable, mys- 
terious power, that startles the very inward spirit, and remains 
as a dead weight on the heart, which, by every effort to throw 
it off, is fixed there the more ponderously and immovably. 

^^ When I had finished St. Leon, I felt that I could encoun- 
ter a supernatural being, how powerful and mischievous soever, 
with less terror and bitterness — I had almost said less hatred — 
than would be excited by the presence of a man capable of 
pouring forth, in so many successive volumes, opinions and 
sentiments which doubtless occur to many for a moment, but 
which scarcely could be the constant habit of thought with any 
one ; and which, at any rate, the unfortunate person suffering 
under, would in mercy withdraw from the publip eye. ^ 

^^ Few could have aright to think worse of mankind than my- 
self. 1 could not have much sympathy with excellence, because 
I was so unfortunate as usually to doubt its existence : so far 
my itnpir^sions'were in unison with those of the Englishman ; 
but here I stopped. I had no fiendlike joy in detecting every 
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where meanness and beartlessness. I could trust notlring that 
I saw; but I loved to believe that there existed beings I did net 
see worthy to be trusted. And even if it were true, as I some- 
times feared, that every individual, when unmasked, betrays the 
same odious features, it was a consolation to me to reflect, 
that as thousands could not be behind the scenes, the pa^^'eant 
to them was gay and cheerful. What if it were an illusion? 
it had on them the effect of reality, and things are but what 
they seem. 

^^ I envied the pleasant dreams of others, and could npt 
imagine the wanton barbarity of labouring to rouse them by 
destroying their innocent, pleasure. The disenchanted earth 
to me had no lustre to lose ; but I could remember with plea* 
sure, that others continued to see in it the rainbow lines of va< 
ried bliss. With such a fund of dislike to Godwin, it is not 
to be wondered at, that I carefully avoided his works, and was 
more disposed to pitch St. Leon out of the carriage-window 
into the sn6w, than to attempt a second perusal of a book 
which awakened such peculiarly painful associations in my 
mind. I had a few more novels scattered about in odd volumes, 
and I tried to read them ; but those in my own language had 
so much passion or metaphysics, or both, interwoven with 
their stories, and the French ones were so mawkishly senti- 
mental and artificia], that I soon found lulling me to sleep was 
the best service I should get at their hands. 

'^ My tedious journey was rewarded at last, as, on a clear 
bright day I entered Berlin, which is one of the largest, clean- 
est, and most highly ornamented towns in Germany. Its envi- 
rons are desolate without wildness, and melancholy without 
sublimity. The heavy sand, in which my carriage sank at 
every step much deeper than was pleasant, had fatigued me 
nearly as much as it must have done the horses ; and when 
immediately afterwards I beheld gardens mixed with the houses* 
avenues of trees, and a small, but sunny river passing through 
the town, my eye, gladdened and refreshed, was prepared to 
like every thing that it might rest upon in Berlin. 

'^ I did not remain many days at the inn where I first stopped. 
An eminent painter, to whom I had been recommended, insisted 
upon receiving me in his house during my stay in the Prussian 
capital. I eould not haVe met with a more useful cicerone, or 
a more intelligent acquaintance. His house was splendid, and 
bistable open, not merely to the indigent of his own class, bat 
to every traveller who bad any claim' to literary merit, and every 
artist that chance threw in bis way. 




^^ He was unmarried, and, engrossed by iiis proFession, had 
DO time to court the society of women. A lady, indeed, resi^ 
4ed under his roof, but Without taking any charge of the domes* 
tic arrangements. She was the painter's model-T-not his mis* 
tress— still less, if possible, his companion. When I accepted 
the invitation of my new acquaintance to his house, I was not 
aware that I should find any one with him. He mentioned the 
circumstance slightly as we were going up-stairs, and did not 
even seem to think an introduction necessary. 

^^ Though extremely struck on first beholding a form of such 
singular symmetry, 1 did not venture to look much at the fair 
stranger, fearful of embarrassing her ; but this fear soon subsided, 
and I had not be^n many hours id the house before I discovered 
this breathing automaton was nearly as incapable of emotion as 
the marble statues that stood in the gallery. There was some 
shyness too between us, on account of our relative situations. 
Though I was a stranger in that country, and a mere visiter 
at the painter's, I did not afiect to conceal what Ihadhem^ and 
really could not persuade myself that the profession of my com- 
panion was one bit more creditablie. But she thought otherwise 
-^i-^-inodesty, she believed, might be a grace, but was not a vir- 
tue ; whereas, chastity appeared to her an indispensable one. 

^* She was not positively rude to me, for all her qualities and 
sentiments were of too negative a sort to admit of her taking 
very decided steps in any matter ; but I was so evidently a con* 
^traint upon her ; she addressed me, when compelled so to dov 
in such a doubting, hesitating way ; her manner was so uncer- 
tain and equivocal, and her usually cold monosyllables were so 
reluctant and icy when I wished to show her attention, that I 
determined on shortening my visit to the painter, and, as the ci« 
vilest way of doing so, my visit to Berlin altogether. 

^^ It was a place I wad glad to have seen, but it did not dimi-* 
nirii my regi'et at quitting Dresden, which, as a residence, was 
lo&nitely to be preferred ; and was also the resort of strangers, 
^nWcount of the gayety and splendour of the Elector's Court, 
to a&much greater degree than Berlin, even while its celebrated 
monarch lived. 

^^ V next directed my steps to Hamburgh, and though the 
!engtVi of the journey, and its expense, often induced repentance, 
I arrired at last, and at the house of a considerable merchant 
was received with a degree of kindness, for which I was not 
the less grateful for having some claim upon his attention. 
Through my means he had once derived considerable access 
to his commercial prosperity ; but how many had I benefitted 
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who had thought themselves exonerated not mer^j from all 
gratitude, hut even, from the trouble of remembering my exist- 
ence !, At the merchant's house i met with traders from various 
nations ; hut, my curisoity once satisfied, I soon found, as little 
pleasure in their company as they did in mine. 

^^A young Dutchman, however, had viewed me with more 
partiality than he thought fit to betray ; and kept his own secret 
so well, that I should certainly as soon have thought of his con- 
fessing an enthusiastic admiration for Homer as for me. JV^y 
host was made the confidant, for my unsentimental lover was 
timid as well as cautious, and lived in dread of my ridicule. 

^^ ^ He is wealthy, good-humoured, and easily swayed,'- said 
my friend, and altogether a person I recommend to you ; for, 
though living in Holland ihay not suit your lively genius, you 
may bear it for a little while, and easily get a pension at his mar- 
riage, which will prevent the necessity in future of having re- 
course to persons for subsistence you neither esteem nor like." 

*^ I don't knaw why this arrangement was more odious to me 
than any I had submitted to since the death of tlie prince of 

Z r, for there was not much to object to in the Dutchman, but 

I certainly had a presentiment of evil, that after events sufii- 
ciently justified. My purse at the time was much too low to 
allow of my giving vent to any of the repugnances that assailed 
me, and, accusing myself of unpardonable fastidiousness, I took 
the advice of my friend, and accompanied the foreigner to his 
own uninteresting country. 

^^ The Dutch are a sober, decorous people, and the family of 
my protector 'were peculiarly strict in their notions, i soon 
perceived a change in his cheerfulness, and readily traced it to 
the persecutions he suffered on my account. Though too ob- 
stinate to give me up, he began to bate me, as the cause of 
codtention with persons, from whom he had hitherto met with 
unmixed kindness and approbation. I should have settled all 
their disputes by leaving him, had I been able ; but my health 
had suffered much from the sea voyage, during which we bad 
bad weather, and worse provisions. Besides, I had no money, 
for my protector was more avaricious than I could have sup- 
posed in one so young. 

^^ It was so .new to me to be ill and weak, that my spirits sank, 
and I had no longer energy to think any exertion worth while. 
Nor were my evils altogether imaginary. A fever carried off 
my German maid, afler a short illness ; and as she had lived 
witlr me many years, and though very troublesome in her tem-^ 
per, and convinced she did me an honour to serve . note, was 



dpon the whofo attached to me, and scrupulously honest, iny loss 
was great. What in my drooping state I felt, beyond what 
was reasonable, ad I saw the earth close on ^e only human 
being who affected to care for me, it is idle to dwell upon. 

^^It was said that her fever was infectious ; but, though I had 
never left her during her illne3s, it respected me. The conduct 
of my protector through the whole business was such as to add 
bitterness to my aversion. I was roused by his heartless sel- 
fishness to a degree of indignation his ill usage of me alone had 
failed to inspire. My anger alarmed him, and he consented to 
give me money to contey me to Brusseb. 

^^ I met there with several old acquaintance, who not bavin|^ 
seen me since the days of my splendour, in the lifetime of the 

Prince of Z , were not a httle shocked at again meeting me 

under such different circumstances. Their compassion gave 
me a degree of pain I can scarcely account for, but it would 
have availed nothing to have shown it ; accordingly 1 affected 
gayety, and complained of nothing but bodily weakness, which 
was indeed fast leaving me. 

^^ I had not been many months at Brussels, when an English- 
man was introduced to me, whose passion for gaming was a 
vice, but not a frenzy, for he contrived to make it subservient 
to his design of enriching himself. Major Wilmot was neither 
elegant, graceful, nor romantic ; but he was nevertheless popu- 
lar among a certain set. If he was not refined, neither was he 
ignorant ; though not highly polished, he was not without a mili- 
tary air and look of distinction. He told a good story, sang a 
good song, and, having some pretensions to comeliness of form 
and feature, contrived to make his way even among those who 
disapproved of his general conduct. 

^^ Supposing him to be occupied solely by the most engross- 
ing of all passions, I was a good deal surprised to find he had 
serious thoughts of offering me a share in his adventures, as 
he termed it. I told him he had fixed on a bad person, as, so 
far from aiding any of his designs against his unwary compa- 
nions, I would not answer for not counteracting them, when- 
ever they seemed to me unfair. 

** * I not only ask not your assistance,^ replied Major Wil- 
mot, ^ but I do not even object to your rescuing any of these 
supposed victims from my snares, for, in truth, I lay none. I 
love play— I am cool, fortunate, and skilful, and therefore I do 
most frequently win ; and if I did not, I would give it up. I wish 
to have a pleasant house at Spa ; the charm of your manners and 
conversation, even without your superior talents and accom* 
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plishments, cannot fail of making it one. This antLngemeal 
cannot last beyond the season at Spa, which is now scarcely 
begpn; so you will- hardly have time to be very tired of my 
company.' 

^^ The tone of levity with which this was said, was some- 
what grating, and the style of thing altogether was not what 
I liked ; but making a virtue of necessity, I affected more 
cheerfulness than i felt, and acceded to the proposal. Major 
Wilmot did not pretend to be in love with me, but he treated 
me with more real kindness than many who had feigiied a more 
' passionate attachment^ and perhaps thought they felt it 

^^ Our pursuits accorded but ill, indeed ; yet as his interfered 
n<>t with me, and mine were indulgently attended to, I had no 
cause of complaint. He was not as rich as many whose ibr- 
tunes I had helped to dissipate, but, afler the Dutchman, 1 
could'only wonder at his prodigality. He had it much at heart 
to procure for me some more permanent situation, though he 
assured me he wished to retain me as long as it suited my own 
convenience ; but I was aWar^ that this was little more than 
civility, and was anxious to exonerate him from an expense he 
could so ill bear when his Spa resources failed. 1 had soon 
many opportunities of changing my temporary abode ; but as 
there was no absolute necessity for me to decide instantly, I 
gladly availed myself of the respite, and was willing to put oft* 
the evil day as long as possible. 

^^ One day that I had been waiting dinner with many of 
Major Wilmot's friends, longer than he was wont to keep us, 
he returned accompanied by a young countryman of his own, 
who was introduced to me as Mr. De Lisle. The Englishman 
bowed in silence, and almost immediately drew back. I was 
little disposed to seek out a youth, who either from dislike or 
shyness showed a desire to avoid me ; and I continued, there- 
fore, my attention to a Frenchman, who was giving me an ac- 
count of some political events in his own country, which, being 
interesting to him, could not fail, he thought, of being equally 
so to me. 

^^ Meanwhile, though I raised not my eyes, I saw every mo- 
tion of my new guest, who had inspired me with a degree of 
curiosity I was not very apt to feel. No;^ was this wonderful^ 
for Mr. De Lisle was not a person to overlook any where, and 
standing as he did then, in no very chosen company, he looked 
to belong to another order of beings. I had seen many fea- 
tures more regular, striking, and even handsome ; 1 had seen 
many fonns more magnificent, and even m^re graceful ; and 



yBt I had never seen any one who excited my attelitioli, or com- 
raanded my respect, in the. same degree. 

' <^ There was a self-possession in bis very shyness, a steady 
calmness on his youthful brow, a simple air of noble, tranquil 
dignity about his whole person, that prevented the usual scru- 
tiny that one is apt to make of every stranger who has any 
pretension to beauty« Yet, as his quick eye glanced over the 
motley group, and a repressed working of the muscles of bis 
mouth showed that the survey was unfavourable, I could not 
help fancying what that countenance would be, if he once suf- 
fered it to represent all the feeUngs it was so formed to express. 

^^ Some one addressed him ; his voice sounded not like that 
of my other guests : clear and various in its inflexions, it seemed 
subdued and low, only because he would not take the trouble 
to raise it : his manner was haughty, yet not sufficiently so to 
give offence ; and though there was something in the bend of 
his finely-formed head that spoke more of self respect than 
consideration for others, the impression was rather that he was 
indeed superior to them, than that he fancied himself so. Upon 
the whole, I was not so much charmed with his appearance, 
as disgusted, in consequence, with that of others. He said 
but little at dinner ; he even most frequently seemed not to at- 
tend to what was going on around him ; and yet I had never 
before been so oppressed with German dubess, or so provoked 
by French flippancy. 

^^It was singular that the mere presence of a youth, who 
deigned not to interest himself in any topic of conversation that 
was started, should hold up to my mind's eye a glass, in which 
the. imperfections of the whole company, whether of taste or. 
feeling, were so glaringly displayed ; but such was my convic- 
tion that it must all be intolerable to him, that I suffered all thef 
constraint of one responsible for the ignorance, or inelegance, 
exhibited at their table. 

^^ I withdrew early, for though I had neVer been used to the 
fashion, I found it was Major Wilmot's ; and as his compa- 
nions oflen drank deep, I was cb well pleased to be out of the 
way., There was to be a public baU that night, but I had no 
intention of going to it, for I had made no party, and well 
knew, in the attractions of play, my existence would speedily 
be forgotten by Major Wilmot and his intimate associates. In 
my distant apartment, the voices of the revellers scarcely 
reached me ; and after having read till overpowered with sleep, 
I was preparing to retire for the night, when the quick, heavy 
step of Major Wilmot sounded in the passage. As he entered, 
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I saw by the flashing of his eye, and the ommous eolqur UtoA 
stained his cheek, that he was betteir at home than in the ball^ 
room. But, though elevated, he was not confused, as I soon 
found from his conversation. 

^^ He sought m^ to sp^ak of young De Lisle, and to urge my 
going to the ball for the chance of meeting him. He repre* 
seated him as a person worth my attention, both from his situa- 
tion and disposition. ^ Young as he is,' continued Wilmot, 
^ he will not be an easy prey ; but, once caught, you may retain 
him while ye list. He has hitherto shown no great predilec* 
tion for the society of women, partly from a contempt of their 
abilities, partly from a distrust of their motives in showing him 
attention ; for his mother has convinced him he is a good nlatch; 
and therefore he wraps around him the mail of proofs other- 
wise his indolent indifference, and stalks abroad more ready to 
bid defiance than to conciliate regard. If indeed he has never 
loved, it is all in your favour. The first fancy of the sort will 
be to him a serious matter, and will overpower all his caution, 
natural and acquired.* 

^^ Major Wilmot said a great deal more ; and willing to 
follow tus advice, yet half ashamed of plotting against a boy, 1 
went to the baDl. He was there ; and I marked on his intelli- 
gent countenance, a shade of surprise at my appearing with an 
escort so little likely to protect me. This at once showed me 
the romantic generosity of his temper. It was in vain that he 
had seen me the mistress of Wilmot, he had not suffered his 
imagination to take in all the degradation of my situation ; ho 
had supposed I must have too much taste and delicacy volun- 
tarily to appear in public with half intoxicated companions. 

^^ If I could not recover this unfavourable step, I could at 
least amuse and attract the Englishman ; — if I could not cap- 
tivate his good opinion^ I could dazzle a sounder understand- 
ing than his — and I did so ; but what availed it ? He suffered 
days and weeks to elapse, without showing any inclination to 
cultivate my acquaintance ; he discouraged all Major Wilmot 's 
advances ; refused all his invitations ; and proved that, if we 
were not detected, at least we were despised. Wilmot was 
piqued into perseverance, but I entreated him to desist. 

^^ ^ If he seeks me of his own accord,' said I, * he walks into 
the net with his eyes open, and I may fairly close it round him ; 
but I will not lay plans to entrap a youth who has quickness 
enough to perceive the snare, and steadibess enough to avoid it. 
There are not so many sUch,)that I need fear my generosity 
will ruin me.' 
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'' McLJor Wilmot swore my scruples were equally absurd and 
ill-timed ; but, eager about his own concerns, he willingly 
abandoned mine to my own management. Chance favoured 
me better than design could have done. I met the English- 
man at a poor cottage, wanting, as it would seem, only an ex- 
cuse to himself for again seeing me, and I took care he should 
have plenty. ^ 

^^'The more I saw of Hubert De Lisle, the more anxious I 
became to secure my conquest. I had never before been am- 
bitious of any influence but that which talent and judgment will 
always give over the minds of our acquaintance ; but, in fas- 
cinating the understanding of the young Englishman, 1 found! 
did but half my work. He had ^ heart too-— and the farther I 
lay removed from sight, the more earnest I became to penetrate 
the hidden sanctuary and rule the whole man. This was not 
merely difficult, but to me exquisitely painful. Guessing his 
feelings was so often condemning my .own ! The more excel- 
lence I discovered in him, the more I shrank from myself ; and 
often, when he has thought my tears a tribute to some noble, 
generous feeling, did they flow in bitterness over a degradation 
that never before had been so fully revealed to me. 

^^ Formerly, when my own situation had struck me as pecu- 
tiarly humiliating, I felt only indignation and abhorence of the 
treachery and selfishness that had placed me in it ; but when I 
listened to the milder sentiments and purer thoughts of De Lisle, 
I saw that I too must have been to blame ; and I shrank from 
showing him the cold-hearted levity that had contributed its aid 
towards fixing me in my deplorable profession. 

^^ I had never before paid any one the compliment of affecting 
to be what I was not, though I had indeed often confined to my 
own bosom what I felt or suffered. But I could not risk my in- 
fluence with the Englishman, by showing him the whole of a 
character, that, beside his youthful, generous spirit, almost look- 
ed like deplravity. One side only could I venture to unveil, and 
even that I sought to render more interesting than it really was. 
This constraint was at times fatiguing and unpleasant, yet , 
sometimes it did me good. | affected simplicity, purity, and 
benevolence, until I half persuaded myself that I really was 
what it suited me to appear. 

^' These illusions were among the sweetest of my life ; I 
can never feel them again, for the imagination can captivate 
but once in tbiai way ; but that I have ever known the charm of 
being earnestly and truly loved, and that for some brief moments 
1 have yielded to the belief thatj deserved such love, are blesss 



JUgs I owe to Hubert De lisle ; and when I, and all that per- 
tttineth to me, no longer retain a trace in Ms memory, he will 
live in mine as the solitary ray of light that has streaked my dark 
and troubled path. 

^^ That I should have givjen pain to one to whom I owe so 
much ; that I, who have endeavoured to benefit so many, should 
have injured almost the only being, who would not have injured 
me, is a saddening thought > yet, after all, I know not whether, 
in the fair balance of pleasure and pain, I have not yielded him 
as much of the former as of the latter. When I reflect, that in 
my whole life I cannot number even hours of enjoyment, un- 
broken and real, his months of happiness seem to me of suffix 
cient force to outweigh more misery than my desertion can 
have caused. It is true, that fehcity is easily forgotten, while 
it is the property of grief, even when it seems extinct, to dull 
like a flying cloud our brighe^t sunshine. When I accom- 
panied my lover to England, a new prospect presented itself to 
lUCi The chance of a separation seemed so painful to him, 
tjiat I, who could read every thought that glanced across his 
Qohle'brpw, saw how easy it would be for me' to join my fate 
to his for ever« Little acquainted with the manners, and cus« 
toms of England, I had only gathered from books that people 
married much as th^ liked, and that few things were reckoned 
9 misattiance. 

(t I was unknown in his country; I knew I could assiniilate 
my manners to those with whon^ 1 lived, even should my natu* 
]tal ones be thought too foreign. I Was considerably older, in- 
deed, than De Lisle, and nearly penniless : but he was an only 
son ; his parents loved lum ; his own fortune was ample : and I, 
who had fascinated so many, without desiring to do so, could 
surely efiect it, when I should have it so much at heart 

'^ These thoughts gave me many an anxious hour. I ar- 
dently wished to be received into respectable sodety ; to have 
some exercise for those social and natural afiections, that are 
implanted in every human breast. If I was passionless, i was 
not utterly heartless. I never could love Hubert as he loved 
me ; but I could land did love him enough not to neglect any 
means of contributing to his happiness, even to the feigning 
sentiments that I was unable to feel. As far as I mysdf was 
concerned, the bright side was indeed uppermost ; but when I 
thought of my lover, the picture darkened. He waa still very 
young, and* might not know how unwise such a union would be 
for him. If he discovered it when too late ! — if he should doubt 
my affection, or my conduct, how should I exculpate loyself? 
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There was a shade ef disb*ost ahready in his cbaracteir, straggling 
with his nobler self ; my previous story, little as ] ever meant him 
lo know of it, could not but increase the propensity. And if 
chance betrayed any part of it to the circle in which he moved, 
how co^ldhis high spirit brook the disgrace ! 

'^ I saw but too plainly that it was scarcely possible but that 
he must repent most bitterly so rash a step. I had not the 
magnanimity to give up the certain advantages that would ac* 
,crue to me, in favour of the chance of discomfort to him ; but I 
came to a compromise with my conscience on no account t« 
accelerate the event. I affected not to understand his words, 
not to read hid looks, elo<j[uent as they were. I spoke of his 
family and occupations, as things that must occasionally separate 
us. I adverted to my own employments in his absence, and to 
the joy of his return^ when I saw that absence weighed upon bis 
9pirit8. 

^^ He procured} a cheerful house for me when we reached 
London,— at least as nearly approaching to cheerful as any 
thing in that gloomy>, dusky capital could well be,-^and left 
me, as I plainly saw, with the firm intention of giving me his 
name, as soon as the laws would permit his disposing of his own. 
I passed the period of his absence most unpleasantly. I was 
on the eve of a solemn engagement which might condemn an 
amiable and highly-gifted young man, in whose welfare I felt a 
very true interest, to endless regrets. Could 1 ever be received 
with real cordiality by a family whose hopes I blasted ? This 
was doubtfulr— it soon ceased to be so« 1 received a letter from 
Lady De Lisle, the mother of Hubert, which at once tore the 
veil from my eyes. 

^^ This lady must have been bom for intrigue, so much did she 
seem to be in her element while inditing tliis curious but con- 
vincing-epistle. She knew, either by intuition or secret com- 
munications, aU her son's proceedings and thoughts ; and her 
object was to show, that, by yielding to his plan, I should be as 
far from happy as himself. I saw I was mistaken in the idea 
that had seduced me, of the facility with which I should gain a 
proper footing in society ; — more particularly, when utterly un- 
supported by any of my husband's relations. I relinquished the 
illusion with tears, but without hesitation ; and sent my unknown 
correspondent the following answer to a letter of as many pages 
nearly as nune contained words. 

^^ ^ Madame de Lausanne does not thank Lady De Lisle for 
bee Gommunication, aware that its object was not to benefit 
her. This is merely to notify her intention of being guided by 
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it, in so far ^s withdrawing herself from a country where her 
longer residence would involve a whole family in dissension 
and discomfort. Lady De Lisle could not have been serioiis 
in her offer of money to Th^rese de Lausanne, knowing, as 
she well must, the munificent spirit of her son. To thitt son^ 
and not to bis mother, application would be made, if necessary : 
it is not so,-»and Madame de Lausanne would only suggest 
the precaution to Lady De Lisle, of not incurring heedless 
indignation from Mr. De Lisle, by alluding to a separation, 
which he need never know was effected by her means/ 

*^ In thus seeming to spare the feelings of a lady, who could 
be nothing to me, I was, in fact, only guarding her son 
from additional vexation. Be was of the age to be jealous of 
all control, particularly maternal control. I knew that, in 
the first transports of his ire, a serious quarrel must take place 
between him and Lady D,e Lisle, for having so effectually 
interfered in his plans. 1 did not wish to leave a firebrand 
behind me, and disunite his family nearly as much by my de- 
parture as by my marriage. That departure was indispensable ; 
for, just then I was aware he would have braved the anger of 
every living creature to make me unalterably his. I have an 
antipathy to scenes of every sort : I saw they would be endless; 
His love once so joyous and tender, would necessarily become 
gloomy and irritable. He would be unhappy and unreasonable ; 
and I should have the less patience with him, from being myself 
free from the passion that overpowered him. 
. ^^ ^ I will go at once,' thought I ; ^ the pang may be sudden 
and severe to him, but it is not a mind like his that can con- 
tinue to cling to an Unworthy object. My apparent treachery 
will free him at once, and will steel against the passion in future 
a heart well nigh as sensitive as it is proud." When I re- 
membered how unprepared he was for such a blow, I could 
have wept ; but what availed it, 1 knew not how to soflen it? 

" The day before my departure, a friend of Mr. De Lisle^s 
called upon me.' I was occupied and dull, and had given orders 
to admit no one ; but as I caught a glioipse of Lionel Seymour 
crossing the street, I rang to desire He might be admitted. It 
was not, assuredly, for bis own sake that I gave the direction; 
for, if ever I feared a living being, that being was the cold, 
upright, and severe Seymour. I knew that he yielded to his 
friend's wish of cultivating my acquaintance, solely with a view 
of detaching him from me if possible ; that there was nothing 
he would not do to prevent his marrying me ; and, in short. 
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tkat no man I had ever been the least wiUing to please, had ever 
beheld me with so little emotion. I well knew that^ compared 
to mine his in^ence with Hubert was as nothing ; but if he 
failed to restrain his friend, he was not the less a decided check 
on me. L felt always before him as if in the presence of a 
judge, and that no favourable one. I sometimes durst not 
finish my phrase, fearful of the construction he might put upon 
it I shrank even from the affectionate loc^s or words of mf 
lover, when Lionel's steady glance turned compassionatelfr 
upon him, or scornfully upon me : I sought to conciliate him ; 
it would not be. I seemed always to come in contact with «t 
wall of cold iron. 1 sought to anger him — it was. equally 
impossible. . He smiled, with his unalterable look of calm in« 
dulgence, and seemed quite ready to make jiUowances for nxf 
just dislike of his intractable temper. 

^^ Once determined to leave England, I was able and willing 
to cast off the prejudices 1 might have acquired in it. I saw 
no longer in Seymour my own enemy, but the' friend and 
consoler of De Lisle. I thought he would announce the step 
I was about to take in the gentlest possible manner. For a 
moment, I hesitated whether to show him the letter which had 
decided my fate. I should have liked to excite in the breast, 
of Seymour' some little feeling for me, as well as for his friend. 
I might very easily have said that I was unhappy, for it was the 
truth ; I might have said [ gave up De Lisle for his own good, 
for that too was partly the truth. . In short, I had in my hands 
the materials for a most affecting parting, and I should have 
been pitied, almost admired, by one capable of appreciating the 
merit of any sacrifice — of any thing genero\is and disinterested. 

'^ I resisted the temptation, because I did not quite under- 
stand Lionel's notions of duty and principle. In some thingg 
be was ^o gentle, in some so stern ; placable about man^ 
actions, yet rigidly scrupulous about his motives; which, aRer 
all, are oflen obscure, even to the actor himself. I never could 
be quite certain of what he mi^riit do. He raightbave thought 
it but justice to me to inform Hubert of my reason for leaving him. 
and as surely as he had done so, should I have seen him at my 
carriage-door on alighting at Paris. This could have answer- 
ed no purpose. I received Seymour, therefore, as I was won^ 
apologised for t he confusion of my house, and gave its true reason^ 
my sudden departure with M. de le Sablonniere, with whom I 
was very well acquainted, and who occupied with his diplomatic 
commissions, and his own perfections, wsls just the person te 
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fliBi tM al AM ttam^l, by paying me no sort of atteatiim. 
'BbAb^ faonefer^ I did not say to my ^it«r, who naturally eon» 
dild^ tbe coKcomb had fbtmd favour m my siffht^ and that for 
him .1 gave up De lisle. His dark eye kinged as I spoke ; 
thew wae some indigaatioQ at my levity, but more joy at his 
ftkod's esci^. 

^^ He made .no eomment, he adced no explanation, he seemed 
anxious for nothing but to see me o£ He mentimed casually 
hw own intention of gdng to Oxford the foliowing day to see 
Ucdiert,^ who could now hsLve no reason for coming to town. 
This was what I wanted ; but to say so would have sounded 
Hlo dTectation la the ears of my visiter. I therefore <mly 
bowed, and coldly observed, he would soon be engrossed by 
the rejoictngB for his Iwrthday. 

^^ ^ I shall rejoice in truth,' said Seymour emf^atically, ^ but 
I am not so unreasonable as to expect that of him just yet.' 

^^ ^ I doubt stot,' rephed I haughtily, ^ that you will soon teach 
him to be as well (leased as yourself;' and thus ended an inter* 
view, the only one Seymour ever had with me which could be 
said to give him pleasure. 

^^ At Paris I quitted my companion, and wrote to my old 
friend the Intendant for a supply of money, he having in his 
hands more than was wanted for my niece. He complied 
with the request, which gave me more pleasure than the rest 
of his letter. The lovely and attractive Leontine was dead — 
the widows was on the eve of another . engagement. By 
some expressions, I guessed that ambition dictated this second 
marrii^ for he dwelt on the advantages his family would 
derive from the new connexion. 

^^ These arrangements inchided not my niece. ^ My eldest 
daughter,' wrote Charles, ^ is affianced to my satisfaction ; my 
second has delicate health, and will probably live much with 
her aunt, who leads a quieter life than we propose doing. My^ 
young ward, thus deprived of her companions, an^ not in a 
situation to be taken more inis public than is necessary, ought 
now to be placed elsewhere. I will, if you desire it, seek out 
for her some more retired satuation, or you yourself may possibly 
be living alone at present, and desirous therefore of a gentle 
and cheerful companion.' 

'"When I read thb, I could not help feeling how much of 
t'he disposition of man depends, in the middling walk of life at 
least, upon their wives. Had Leontine tived, never would 
Charles have thodght with pleasure of the dispersion of his 
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. family ; never wqidd he have proposed tiiftiag the nortLar, 
comfort, and respectability of the child he bad edvcated^ hg 
turning her ovef to me. What to do with the poor girl I oo«ld 
not guess. To send her to some stranger^ at the ducretioo of 
a person who was evidently willing to get rid of her hiaia^t 
seemed savage ; I determined upon seeing Charles myselfi it 
was just possible that the married daughter would admit beneath 
her roof, for the ordinary stipend, the companion of her child- 
hood. To be sure, thete was a husband to tie consuked ; and 
he might be unaccommodating, or his mrife ought bo jealous. 

^^ I could know nothing where 1 was, so I set off without 
delay for the house of the Intendant. My arrival caused some 
surpri^. Charles received mo alone, apologized for the 
absence of his wife, who was paying visits ; the carriage drove 
to the door shortly afler, but the lady did not think fk to make 
her appearance. The Intendant seemed considerably embar- 
rassed between the sober manner that became a widower, and 
the gay one that belonged to a bridegroom. His marriage, 
indeed, had altered him much, or else his fortune, for he had 
grown a rich man since 1 had seen him lasti My niece was 
walking, and he proposed our joining her, or at least seeking 
her. I complied, and on our way asked all the questions I 
thought necessary, but Charles was either unable or unwilling 
.to assist me. 

^^We soon encountered the children, as he called themf 
though the three girls that beaded the group would probably 
have denied their claim to the epithet. Owing to a turn in the 
road, they were visiUe to us before we were ouraelvM per- 
ceived. A very cheerful voice arose ab€»ve the others, e^entfy 
reproaching one of them with laziness. 

^' ^ Wo have all performed our task,' it said, ' and you alones, 
liOontiae, are idle : come, give us soaae v«ses ; you cut re- 
member plenty, if you choose.' 

^ A low but clear tone now struck on our ears* reciting the 
well-known canzonet beginnin| 
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Nice, mia Nice, addio. 
Come TiTTo, foea nulOy 
Cot i ioBtsn da te ? 
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^ I had pressed the arm of my companioD to arrest his pro^ 
gress, willing to listen to a recitation in itself beautiful, but 
which possessed also a double charm to mf ear, from the 
moornful tenderness of the voice, that seemed thus to appro- 
priate to itself the sentiments of the poet. It had scarcely 
concluded, when one of the children detected us in our ambulsb. 
We Came forward, and Agnes was presented to me. She was 
a fine girl, with eyes of the roost serene blue, and a pale cheek, 
that grew paler as she heard my na;ne. The animated coun- 
tenance, too, of the bride elect underwent a change resemtling 
sorrow, for they were aware my appearance was the signal of 
separation 

*' It was, however, the young Leontine who most attracted 
mjr attention. J said something in praise of her pronunciation 
of the Italian and her feeling manner. She bowed at the be- 
ginning of my compliment, and, blushing at the end, averted 
her head in silence. She was like her mother, though less 
peculiar in her air and manner. The description of the Eng^ 
lish poet was made for her:— 

< JTIpr dark eye had misfortime'f donbtfol presage : 
It had that troabled melancholy lovelineM^* 
'Twas like the fabled flower of woe, that linea 
Of »r>rrow ia it» cup of beauty bears.' 

*^ Her elder sister now approached me, ivith an earnest re- 
quest that Lwould not take Agnes away till after her marriager, 
which was to take place in a few days. 1 was looking at Leon- 
tine at the moment, and could not but be struck at the altera* 
tioir her features underwent. As it aware of this, with a sud- 
den and tremulous motion she drew her veil over 'her face ta 
shade its ghastly hue, and leaned for a moment against the 
trunk of a tree, near which we stood. I readily complied with 
the request made me, and received the thanks of the whole 
party, for the sudden departure of Agnes had revived the affec- 
tion of the Intendant himself. - 

" We were met at the garden-gate by his future son-in-law, 
a fine, manly-looking youth, who greeted the whole party with 
fimnk cordiality.- Leontine spoke to him as well as the others, 
but she kept her veil carefully down ; and it was surprising to 
me that no one marked the forced gayety of her manner. We 
came in ; and while > was waiting for my carriage, 1 had the 
opportunity of observing her still more narrowly. Charles had 
left the room to order some refreshment for me. Agnes was 
half kneeling at a little tablOf and scribbling something with %.■ 
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jxeneil. Tim lovers were ceBvefsiiig at an ofien utedbw, 
turDiDg tiielr back to the roon aMl its inoMtes ; and LeGwtma, 
at some difltaiiot, leaning agaiost a stand of books, was regarik 
ing them as earneetlj as the ^uicinated gaze of supersdtiob saay 
be supposed fixed on some preternatural appearance* I shaM 
never forget her countenance ; for despair is dreadfiil on f» 
young a face. 

^^ As I got into my carriage, Agnes timidly presented me 
with the note she had' been writing. The lovers, it seems, 
were to r^nain ten days in the Intendant's house, and then to 
reside for a year, at least, with the father and mother of the 
bridegroom, on account of the youtb of the parties. These 
ten days Agnes seemed anxioua to spare Leontine, and bad i 
not guessed at the feelmgs of her young oompanion, I slRMild 
have comprehended but little what the confused note of Agnes 
tended to. As it was, 1 willingly followed the direetioas of my 
niece. I proposed to the IntencUot, that, immediately after 
the marriage, my carriage should convey Agnes and Lieontine 
to the aunt of the latter, who had expressed a wish to see both 
the girls before Agnes quitted a family she had nearly 'consi* 
dered as her own. 

^^ For myself I took up my abode ibr a month at some hot 
baths at no g^eat distance, and had leisure to think of yrhat I 
was to cb with my niece. Economy was to be the ordcAr of 
the day, for 1 resolutely determined not to expose Agf^ to 
danger by mixing with my former acquaintance. 1 "Would wiH« 
ingl^ have placed her with some respectable person, as I weH 
knew the mere act of liv'mg with me, however quietly, fXMild 
not but prejudice others against her ; but I could bear of no 
one who would receive her ; so, having no alternative, I, made 
no complaints, but simply expiained to Agnes that we must be 
ecmtented to live upon little. 

^^ I sold my equipage and horses,. cKsmissed most of n^ 
servuits, and laboured to keep within the narrow income I 
could GaU mme ; the greater part of^ wMeh was, in ^KSt, settled 
en Agnes, and had accumulated undker the management ef the 
Intendant. Accustomed to profosion, and looking open the 
sacrifice of luxuries I had deemed necessaries, as a most serioue 
evil, my sfoiits diil not rise with my Mvel sitwation. My lime, 
indeed^ dad »ot hang upon my haadsy for 1 not only araiitot 
Agues in bousehcU work, at which she was mueh dieiraore^ 
expert of the two, but lebeiired to cuMmte her talents, whMv 
had aot beeoeatitely neglected by the late wtflef %intemU 
«Bl. She wae docile, attentive, and ebier?ed ail Itie cere** 
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monial of respect ; but she was too young to disguise tbat she 
thought her relationship to me a misfortune. Thus, at the 
moment that 1 was denying myself every conv^ience and com- 
fort that I could so easily have procured, merely that I might 
not risk injuring her, she w«s regretting the chance that threw 
us together. \ 

^^ It is thus that my unfortunate situation deprives me of the 
advantages that would seem my due: it is thus that the most 
amiable and generous beings deny me the gratitude I deser^re 
at their hands. 1 had not long to lead this hfe of voluntary 
' privation. Agnes announced to me with sparkling eyes — the 
first Jtime I had ever ^een them sparkle — an intitation from the 
aunt of Leoi^e. This woman was a widow, possessed of 
considerable property, who never having recovered the death 
of her husband, had ever since led a life t>f seclusion. 

^V Alarmed now for the health, of her niece, she determined 
on removing to a more cheerful residence, and offered a home 
to Agnes, who would, she doubted not, prove a useful and 
, welcome companion to tlie invalid. Our joy at the prospect 
of parting was mutual, and we became quite afiiectionate in 
consequence. As the allowance I made Agnes diminished 
yet more my small pittance, I could, not continue even in the 
lowly mansion we inhabited together, and gladly did I agree 
to make one in the extravagant establishment of Baron 
Werner. 

^^ This young man, rising early to. follow the chase, and 
spending the evening with his jovial fellow*«portsmen, does 
cot o^f course give me much of his society ; but of this I ara 
&ot disposed to complain. Caring himself little for women, 
he likes to have it thought that he. is a particular favourite with 
them ; and next to his pride al^ possessing the roost ancient 
castle in the south of Germany, and the finest dogs and horses^ 
is ^he satisfaction with which he talks of having prevailed on 

the celebrated mistress of the Prince of Z- to share the 

country hfe that it suits him to lead^ For this seclusion I 
-have been handsomely rewarded by a settlement, that, at the 
fate Werner lives^ will soon be the only ready money at his 
disposal. 

*' An incident in the domeitf ic affairs of the intendant, has 
tao3t unluckily retarded the moment of Agnes's departure. I 
have been obliged teost reluctantly to bring her here, but it is 
unknown to Werner, and she herself is altogether ignorant o^ 
the terms on which J inhabit this castle. Nevertheless, I mffei 



the most acute anxiety on ber account, which can only be to- 
taJly removed when she is safely settJed with her old friends. 

^^ My unpleasant iiieditations have not been enlivened by % 
most unexpected interview with Hubert de Lisle — ^the only 
being, besides Agnes, to whose weal or wo I cannot be indi^ 
ferent — the only one, without exception, who never gave me 
pain voluntarily — the only one I ever grieved — and, assuredly, 
the only one 1 should shrink from seeing. 

^^ I have hastily tinished this narrative for his perusal, it 
was begun merely to pass away -the time, and, having been 
intended for no human eye, is true as a confession to the Deity. 

^* I expect two things will be gained by sending this to 
Hubert. In the first place, should any regret yet linger in his 
breast, he will learn gratitude to jProvidence for having saved 
him from a union so replete with misery and mortification, a« 
ours would have been to him. It may increase his general dis* 
trust ; but it ought not, for, in truth, it should but teach him 
consistency. While he remembers that the actions of men 
should fairly be taken as a proof of their sentiments, he will 
not yield to the romance of bestowing on those whose conduct 
is faulty, the pure and noble feelings that actuate him. Still 
less should he suspect those who have secured the approbation 
of the world; of harbouring the thoughts to which they would 
not give utterance. 

^^ Nor is this all : — we have, I fear, always a selfish motive 
clinging to the strongest and ostensible one. While, with 
one hand, 1 sink myself in your esteem by tearing the veil 
firom my past life, with the other I point to your mother's letter^ 
which will justify a measure that, long ere you have read tfaCis 
fer, you doubtless rejoice in ; a measure for which you have 
both hated and despised me, and which now you will see in 
its true light. 

^^ Alas! that I should say and you should believe, that I never 
showed you greater kindness than when l^fied from you I 
Hubert! I well know you pardon my desertion ; but do you 
also pardon me for having taught you to love, and destroyed 
the bright enchantment almost in the hour that formed it ? 
Alas ! you wiU trust no one as you have trusted me — but do 
not say it is my fault ! Adieu ! 

^ TbIjbesb de Lavsannb.'' 
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CHAPTEE Xkt 

De Lisub cUd not read through the narrative of Madame 
de Lausanne without seseral interruptions. It waa written 
with far less tlmn her usual talent. It seemed as if reflections 
on the artificial character that her eyil destiny had forced on 
her, had for the moment stupified her genius, palsied h^ en^- 
gies, and robbed her altogether of that touching charm pro- 
duced by the union ot high mental endown^nt with a manner 
the most bland and courteous, and a temper of l^minine gen- 
tleness. 

Those who have seen a nobJb warrior at the head of his^ 
conquering army, in the moment of splendour^ and been one 
of the crowd to do him homage; and those who have be- 
held him only when the glorious pageant had passed away, 
and casting off the hero, he appeared among them the fro ward, 
frivolous, and selfish inan ; may guess at the various feelings 
with which- Hubert beheld the idol he had fondly worshipped, 
stripped of its gaudy trappings, and returned not to a mere 
mortal only, but to one less admirable, and infinitely less pure,^ 
than hundreds he had passed by in utter disregard. 

It was true thatthese thoughts, while they depressed iiim,^ 
could not be said to give hini any acute pain. Although the 
real disposition of Therese was now for the first time unveiled 
to him, he had long ceased to love her. He had felt the pas' 
sion with the earnestness and devotion >of his age : he had 
rested from it both pain and pleasure, and both were now 
sentenced to oblivion. There are many with whom it is as the 
arrow shooting through the air, that leaves no trace behind ; 
but Hubert, of a calm uid reflective cast, was not susceptible 
of very various and multiplied emotions. 

Things found not an easy access to his heart or imagination^ 
and, once there, had difficulty in relinquiidiing their con^^sts. 
Thus, in ceasing to care for MadiH»e de Lausanne, in chooaing 
to banish every thought conneeted with her, faa did not see 
that some sasoeiatioBS wete retained, some feelings could not 
be obliterated, although they eluded even his own observation^ 
Nor were these favourable to any improvement <^ his own dis- 
position, that ripening reason might have suggested. His af- 
Ibctions had received a chill they could not for seme time re- 
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cover : but tbis was not all, the weeds of prejudice, mistrusti 
and suspicion, sprang up in his young breast with baleful 
vigour. He had the good feeling not to wound those who 
showed htm kindness, by giving. utterance to these sentiments ; 
the good taste to refrain even &om sporting them in mixed so- 
ciety : but the canker was at the heart of the noble tree, and« 
though the leaves looked fresh and lovely, decay was within y 
and its consciousness excited a feeling of melancholy, not the 
less oppressive for being undefinable. 

There Were things in the narrative relating only to himselfi 
that gave his pride a stab ; -and there were things of more 
general import, tending to lower the tone of moral feeling; 
which it is natural for youth to place rather above than below 
the standard of truth and experience. That in every thought 
and word of Th^rese, the hapless victim of cold-hearted and 
barbarous selfishness, the spirit of depreciation should be ap« 
parent, was indeed but natural ; and one who had been edu- 
cated in a different school, would, in making every charitable 
allowance for her sentiments, have readily detected where she 
was wanting in equity to others Not so De Lisle. Her 
manuscript did but confirm the impression made by previous 
circumstances on his mind, that the world admitted but of two 
- distinct races, the deceived and their deceivers. Intrigues and 
cabals among princes and courtiers, were, he thought, better 
known to afler-times, who feel a curiosity in the destiny of the 
great, oflen beyond what they deserve ; but the flame insincerity 
9ind Jinesse were daily employed' by more unimportant persons, 
and on a narrower stage. Even talents could save no one 
from this common lot ; for Th6re^e herself had been not un- 
frequently cheated, deserted, deluded, and outwitted. 

Jealous as he was of his independence, and impatient of all 
management, he now found that his conduct, so far from having 
been the result of his own free will, had been what it suited 
others to make it. Had not Major Wilmot, a man he despised, 
marked him out as a prey to his needy mistress ; and had not* 
she moulded him to what form she chose ? Had not his 
mother separated him from the person he had vowed to him- 
self never to give up ? He had been a puppet, acted upon by 
others^his feelings alone were his, and most heartily was he 
ashamed of them. 

The lesson he^ learned from the past, was neither wholesome 
nor salutary : iii acquiring greater coldness and greater cau- 
tion, he neither improved his judgment nor increased his hap- 
jgufiess. He felt some commiseration for Th^rese ; but there 
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was notlii^g sQOtbing to biinsQlf in his cotnpaasion. Her dttia* 
tioQ was uonatural, the mere result of the vices of the power* 
M ; her feelinga^ therefore, coiiM not but he in some measure 
dist0rte4 and* cootradictory ^ apd could hardly meet with ^y^apa- 
thy from those who could but guess imperfectly at the pleasures 
and the mortifications slie had to eiicounter. 

^'^ Every one," thought Hubert^ casting behind him these 
irl(8Qme meditations, ^^has his day of folly,*— mine, I thank 
Heaven ! is over." But while thus unadvisedly mingling Hea- 
ven wiUi his idle concerns, he sought not its influence ; and 
with the experience of how little he could rely upon himsielf^ 
he did not the less determine to double that reliance for the 
future, and to adopt no other safeguard than strengthening 
himself against all foreign interference. 

He did not travel rapidly, for there were many things to see, 
and De Li^e was not apt to be in a hurry. At last, however, be 
joined the Seymours<« at tbe4ittle town of Cette, where, if the 
country could not well be called pretty Jt was at least curious to 
an English eye. Vineyards spread over the high hills, but it 
was early in the season, and Hubert thought 0iey had but a 
cold straggling effect, very inferior to a common plantation. 
The cheerAil httle bay, overlooked by the town, was a gayer 
and n^re pleasing prospect ; and he was half-tempted to sail 
round to Bordeaux, in their immediate vicinity, before they 
left France ; but war with the First Consul was talked of^ and 
Lionel did not wish to linger in the country any longer. Ac- 
cordii^ly, they proceeded to Fonterabia, and from thence 
more leisurely to Salvatiera. 

If De Lisle was surprised at the . unexpected ei^eUenecT of 
the roads, after the compliunts he had heard from travellers cm 
tiie subject, Henry was not less so at finding it utterly impos- 
sible to make himself understood. He spoke Spanish jiuently, 
and bad not been prepared to meet, in a Spanish province, 
with a language altogether aboriginal, and no more like Spa^ 
nish than it was like Latin or English. Biscay is mo«mtaiBous 
and barren, nor did the occasional appearance of orange and 
citron groves appear to them a very desirable substitute fof the 
forests tbey had thoi^yht fit tq expect. 

The dress of the peasants was curious, aad that of the 
women extremely pretty-^^at least, being handaopne then^pelves, 
they looked well in it Salvatiera was within a l^^e and a 
hialf of the convent of Santa Maria, where Isabella Seymour 
had taken the veil. Monasteries, both in Spain and Pot tiigal, 
are uauaP; «tiialed m som^ cpiDiBiUidiiig vimnence^ n^k 
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gave (Meariini to the oteervition maide bj a mmister to tiie 
Prince of Brazil, who complained of wanting enguMen : 
^1 Yottf Eo}«l HigkieasBbouldiiot forget your monkt^ tbe sitaa- 
tiobs of whose convents prove them to he Hie tort eagiAeetiB 
in the worid." 

It was on a fine spring morning that the travefien mounted 
tbeir m^, and oroceeded to the nunnery. The scenery was 
not new to Lionel^ who had conducted bid stater tliither a little 
more than a year back ; and Henry, with all the Protestant 
prejudices against convents, was too much engrossed by 
melaacholy ruminations to attend to it. Hubert idone was 
amused by what he saw, and felt how far he waa firom home, 
» a spot diiSMng so ,wid^y from an English landscape. 
Vines, olives, orange trees, long canes, with occasional ^es, 
and the devil*s fig, formed a most unaccustomed variety to 
his eye. 

The road wound round a hill ; and in their continual descent 
lihey approached nearer to a small but angry mountain torrent* 
that dashed over rocks in the hoUow, with a wild and turbulent 
complaint, not very well calculated to announce the peacefiil 
solitude to which they were journeying. They turned the pro** 
jecting' angle of a rock, that diminished their already narrow 
pathway, and beheld, a few yards from them, a huge mass of 
building, surrounded by high walls and tall cork trees. ^^ Santa 
Maria!" exclaimed the guide, crossing himself; and the tra- 
vellers paused for a moment, ere they ascended the pieei- 
pitous path in the cliff, that led up to the gates of the convent. 

In this huge, ungraceful pile, strength was the sole recom- 
mendation. Biscay is the only country in Spain whose public 
buildings boast no remains of Moorish grandeur or Roman 
proportion. To judge from the appearance of the nunnery, 
it might have been ^gun by the Cantabri, as a place of de- 
fence, and had been evidently finished by a jpore modem, but 
;not a less clumsy hand. 

Henry looked up and sighed.—" If this," said he, " is so 
gloomy to us, who behold it for the first time beneath an un- 
clouded sky, and need never behold it more, what must it be 
to those unfortunates fated to gaze upon the unvarying scene 
day after day, and see beyond it nought but the grave !" 

" The sky here is always unclouded,'* replied Lionel ; " and 
what would a more beautiful situation avail ttiose who could 
not ,see it through their massive and impenetrable walls ?" 

*^ Henry shuddered ; anfl De Lisle, in a conciliating tone, 
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obseryed, ^ It was your sister's own wish, and we cannot ju< 
for others.*' 

^^ But how," said Henry eagerly, ^^ is it possible that i 
should continue to be her wishV 

^^Nay," said De Lisle, ^^ I can as easily fancy its continuan 
ts its first existence." 

^^ Which means," said Lionel, as » half smile spread ov^ 
his serious features, *^ you can fancy neither." 

" Can yoa ?'' 

I'lie smile utterly vanished ; and an expression, such as Hut| 
bert had never before marked, took its place, as he answer 
evasively, " I am not a Catholic." 

^< I could forgive your being a Catholic," said Henry, wi 
an effort at cheerfulness, ^^ but not your being a monk." 

" And yet there have been irood monks." 

"But no happy ones, my brother." , i 

*^ Ay, and happy ones too,'* replied Lionel, with animation :] 
" think but for a moment how much better a good monk mua|H 
be, than one whom the world is content to calf good ; and who, 
by mixing in the world, and comparihg himself with the many 
who are worse than himself, loses ground even in his worldly 
virtue." 

"Are there, then, two sorts of virtue ?" asked Henry in- 
credulously. 

" It is because there is but 09t€," said his brother, with his 
usual smile of serene benevolence, " that we should be the 
more disposed to seeK it, rather than to rest content, as we 
like to do, with its mere reflection." 

They were now at the convent gale, where it seemed no easy 
matter to gain admittance. At last the heavy bars and bolts 
were removed, and they proceeded to the ' grate, where tlie 
Abbess alone received them. She was a woman of noble 
birth, who never could have been handsome, even in her youth : 
she made up for 8ie ^absence of beauty, or its loss, by a gran- 
deur of niannec little short of regal, and a tone of haughtiness 
but ill suited to a cloister. Her quick eye glanced from one 
of the travellers to the other, with that perturbed and restless 
curiosity natural to secluded persons, with whom a stranger 
is an event : but in no other way did she betray an interest in- 
consistent with her exalted dignity ; and her words fell cold and 
measured on the ears of her visiters, almost as if they had been 
Uttered mechanically. 

The Seymours asked if they might see their sister. *' You 
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a^e impatient youog men," said the Abbess ; ^^ I have sent for 
her," 

As she spoke, the door opened, and Isabella entered, who, 
having made the accustomed salutation to the Abbess, stood 
immovable, awaiting her permission to speak to her brothers. 
It was granted ; and giving her hand tiirough the grate to 
Lionel and Henry alt^nately, she addressed them both more 
cheerfully and more affectionately than they expected, who 
were themselves half frozen by the cold gravity of the Superior. 

^^ Is it not enough," said Henry, in English, and with un- 
wonted bitterness, ^^that a fortification is raised between me 
and my sister, but may I not even see her face ?" 

Isabella turned to the Abbess, and asked permission to un- 
veil. The Superior rep^ed in the accent of rebuke, ^^ There 
is a stranger with your brothers." 

Hubert immediately proposed to withdraw, at the same time 
insinuating that Isabella was not unknown to him. The Ab« 
bess was pleased with the respectful manner of De Lisle, and 
gave the desired permission without excluding him. 

Miss Seymour was a very young girl, when in his schoolboy 
days^he had be^i accustomed to see her at her father's house : 
she was now a woman in the prime of life— a nun, banished 
from her country, cut off from her kindred, separated from the 
world ; a something neither living nor dead, on which no one, 
least of all a Protestant, could gaze with indifference. 

In a ball-room, Miss Seymour might have passed unre- 
garded, surrounded by her younger, handsomer, and more ani- 
mated companions. It was otherwise, in the dress of the 
cloister, with which her calm manner and tranquil countenance 
seemed peculiarly to accord. It was in vain that De Lisle 
sought, in her face or form, for traces of severe abstinence 
and penance, or in her countenance for trouble of any kind. 
Her figure was slender, but not attenuated ; and the contour 
of her cheek was smooth ^nd graceful as before she entered 
on the monastic life. Even Henry acknowledged she was 
looking well, and that her dress would have been becoming but 
fbr its association. 

Isabella smiled, and gently observed, that if she had 
been married^ and settled in some distant part of their own 
country, she would probably have seen as little of her brothers 
as she could now do : and that they, on their parts, engrossed 
witb their professions, their vnves, and families, would have had 
brief leisure to think of her, much less to visit her. Henry 
was determined not to agree with her ; and even when she re- 
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ttuR^ed him how little they sought out each other's socie^ while 
residing beneath the same roof, he still clung to regrets which 
were in fact but the offspring of imagination. 

Although the Superior understood a little English, she did 
not speak it ; and, pleased with the attention of De Lisle and 
Lionel, who always addressed Isabella in Spanish, she proposed 
their not returning to the town that night. In the outward 
court was a separate building for the use of strangers ; and 
IPather Francis, who resided there, was summoned to receiTe 
the Englishmen. 

The call to prayers was now heard; and the Abbess, ex- 
cusing the attendance, of Isabella withjBore graciousness than 
her manner promised, told Hubert he had better fill up the 
time that woidd intervene before she could again appear in the 
parlour, by visiting a very curious grotto at no great distance, 
to which he should have a guides She proceeded to describe 
it very accuratelv, though she observed it was nearly forty years 
since she had seen it. De Lisle made some complimentary 
observation on the strength of her memory. 

^^ It is not wonderful," replied the aged nun ; ^^ I have seen 
nothing since." Henry's warm imagination kindled, and he 
couki almost have fancied an interesting victim in the perscm 
of this unprepossessing little old woman. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

When De Lisle returned from his ramble, he found the 
quartette engaged in tranquil conversation ; the Abbess was 
less constrained, Lionel less sad, and even the agitation of 
Henry had subsided. The faint colour that emotion had lent to 
the cheek of the Englsih nun, had also faded ; and her features 
had a deathlike stillness, more appalling than melancholy. 
Yet, beside the Superior, her tone and manner were ani- 
mated ; and as she asked about some English friends and neigh- 
bours, it seemed at least as if she had not forgotten that a 
world lay beyond the convent walls, though in its concerns she 
took but a feeble interest. 

The hour of collation was arrived, and it was served up in 
the room in which they sat. '^ Bring hither your prisoner,*^ 
said the Abbess to Isabella ; and Henry started, as the recol* 
lection of stories about incarcerated nuns arose in his mind. 



^^ Holy Mother/' replied babella, ^^'sSence and tears ar« 
the food of this tmfortunate ; yet, if it is your will, I go to 
summon her to partake of our repast." 

^^.Go, my chUd," was the laconic reply of the Sup^or; 
who turned again to De Lisle, to inquire farther into Che 
changes time had wrought in the .grotto he had visited. - 

In a few minutes Isabella returned, leading in« not a veiled 
nun, but a young woman in a splendid Spanish dress, glittering 
in jewels, and, from the anguish of her countenance, looking 
like the queen of wo. At sight of the strangers, she cast 
over her head a magnificent veil, edged with silver, that had 
hung on her arm, and now nearly concealed her whole figure, 
falling in ample folds almost to her feet. 

^^ To-morrow," said the Abbess, *^ is a great day with us ; 
it has pleased the most holy bishop of this diocess to fix that 
day to visit his servants and children of Santa Maria, and to 
confer on Donna Theodora Noverro the white veil. She. wiU 
then enter on her noviciate, and doubtless will cease to- regret 
the vanities of a perishable world." 

. The unfortunate .prisoner answered not, except by a low 
aioan and a motion of her hand, expressing dissent. Isabella 
stood beside her, and, in the most soothing accent, endeavoured 
to prevail upon her to drink a glass of wine the Abbess had 
poured out for her. She took it in her trembling hand and 
put it to her lips, but unable to swallow it, replaced in on the 
board. 

^^ Donna Theodora," said the Abbess^ in her cold, slow way, 
that at such a moment seemed almost inhuman, ^^you have 
my permission to retire to the cell you quitted, or to walk in 
the garden with any of our elder sisters." 

AnoUier inarticulate sound escaped the lips of Theodora ; 
but it was only from her rising instantly, that her intention of 
departure could be gathered. For a moment, she clung for 
support to the grating, and ias she bent her head against it, her 
low jnippressed sobs ^ere more audible to the Englishman. 
Lionel with difiiculty could restrain his brother firom addressing 
her, and swearing, in the presence of the Abbess, to release 
her at all risks. 

They were shortly afterwards dismissed, no one having ven* 
tuied to ask a question relative to the young sufferer, fearful 
of embittei:ipg a situation, the horror of which they could not 
alleviate. The discourse of Father Francis did not tend to 
banish her firom their thoughts, as it turned chiefly on tht 
miracles wrought by their patroness, " Mary the most pure, ' 
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as she was called by those who maintained the doctrine that 
the- Blessed Virgin had been miracalously exempted, at her 
birth, from all taint of original sin. 

To such histories De Lisle hearkened with a suppressed 
smile of contempt, and Henry with scarce suppressed indigo 
nation ; while Lionel, with his usual benevolent forbearance, 
listened respectfully, and neither opposing nor agreeing, sought 
to turn the conversation to something all might tind^stand and 
approve. This fortunate subject was at last discovered in the 
person of a lad who waited on them. He was bom deaf and 
dumb, yet withal so intelligent, and to all appearance so cheer« 
ful, that it scarcely seemed an evil. Stories <)f his extreme 
quickness of perception, and the retentiveness of his memory, 
were found agreeable substitutes for the legendary tales which 
the good father had poured into the exhausted ears of the 
strangers ; and they, in consequence, parted for the night more 
amicably than at one time Lionel expected them to do. 

They repaired to the dormitory, where the Seymours soon 
sunk in repose ; but De Lisle, who was stronger than either 
of his companions, and accordingly less fatigued, lay rumina- 
ting on nuns and convents, and was awake enough to feel dis- 
tinctly a cold hand pass over bis face. Before he had time to 
do more than grasp something at his bedTside, a dark-lantera 
was suddenly turned, and by its dim light he beheld the deaf 
and dumb lad, apparently anmsed at the alarm he had excited^, 
but with no malevolent expression in his bright black eye. He 
made a sign of silence, pointed to the beds of the Seymlofurs, 
and flared the light above their eyes. 

Satisfied that they slept, he again approached Hubert, put 
the light on the bed, and produced an unsealed letter which he 
motioned him to read. Wondering where this would end, De 
Lisle took the letter, and read rapidly. 

^^I dare not apply to my brothers, in a case I have much at 
heart, for, should suspicion light on them, I could never more 
hope to behold them. To you, then, who have no interest in 
any one here — ^to you, who will probably never again bend 
your steps to Santa-Maria, I turn to implore your succour :—* 
as a man^ you cannot reiuse it to a persecuted woman — as a 
Protestant, you cannot refuse it to one who dreads a cloister'iB 
rigour— neither, if you have ever loved, can yoij^ refuse it to 
one who loves but too well. You may think this address 
strange from a nun ; but I, who never loved in the world, may 
1>e permitted to mention within these sacred widls a word that 
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at no time caused in me any emotion. My charge^ Donna 
Theodora, will to-morrow take the white veil ; she will then 
have a cell of hef own, in which she will not be confined. 
Delay your departure, on pretence of seeing the ceremony ; 
write to Cai'los IVIont6mar her lover, and desire him (p repair 
hither with speed. Direct your letter to Burgos : he lingers 
there, because in its neighbourhood is a convent for noble 
women, where he expects this unfortunate will be confined ; 
bid him prepare a suit of male attire — Theodor^*, in that dress, 
may mingle with the domestics of the bishop, and elude the 
vigilance of her keepers ; fear not to trust to the deaf and 
dumb lad. My letter may be taken from him, and never reach 
you ; in which case I alone shall be punished ; once read, be 
careful to destroy it, lest you share my danger ; — the boy will 
not betray you.' " 

This epistle was not very easily deciphered; for, though 
written, on good paper, the other materials were not very 'well 
adapted to the purpose — a wooden skewer, that occasion!illy 
made twp strokes where the writer had intended one, had been 
the pen, dipped in some scarlet liquid, unequal both in colour 
and consistence. At first, De Lisle thought of writing an 
answer to Isabella ; but judghig this might be -imprudent, he 
took off from his watch-chain a small seal, themotto of which, 
^^ Leggi^ crede^ e tace^^^ she couki not but remember, her 
father haying given it to him many years back, and expressed 
by signs to the lad, that it was to be delivered to her. 

His intelligent companion watched his motions with anxiety, 
and seemed desirous that Isabella's letter should be destroyed. 
Hubert tore it ; but the lad, not satisfied with the precaution, 
gathered up the scattered pieces, and deliberately swallowed 
them. He then closed his lantern, and with noiseless tread 
stole out of the apartment. Early the next morning, De Lisle 
sent off for Carlos Mont^mar, the Seymours having conceded 
to his wish of witnessing that day's ceremony. Henry was, 
in truth, curious to behold it, and willing again to see, and if 
possible serve, its hapless object. Lionel opposed not his wish 
to theirs ; but his heart shrank within him, at the thought of 
Theodora's sufferings. He knew that his arm was powerless 
in her defence, and he could not contemplate, willingly, pangi 
he was irfipotent to assuage. Meanwhile, De Lisle, half 
smiling at his quixotic adventure, half doubtful of its issue, 
was careful to avoid Isabella as much as possible, and confine 
his conversatipn solely to the Abbess, or Father Francis. 

11* 
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There was something in the conduct of Miss Seymour cal- 
culated to win bis applause, more than that of many less re- 
flecting men. She was not a wretched *nun, eager to save 
another from sorrows like her own — she was not one, who, 
remembering she had loved, sighed over the victim of passion, 
and in a fit of enthusiasm devoted herself to her cause. No ! 
she was a calm, perhaps even a cold- woman, who had chosen 
the cloister and wished not to leave it ; who doubtless thought 
the feelings of Theodora as exaggerated as they were weak ; 
but the intended novice was in need of her assistance, and 
Isabella would have thought it inhuman to withhold it. It was 
at great personal risk ; but true heroism is simple, and the nun 
saw her danger, without shrinking from it, or assuming ^any 
merit for daring it. She ventured boldly to the precipice, 
strong in Christian charity ; for she did not love the being for 
whose sake she exposed herself to unknown punishments, 
that cQuld scarcely fall short of perpetual imprisonment or 
death. 

*^ What a pity," thought Hubert, ^^ that such a noble, calm, 
rational being should be lost to the world I While her parents 
lived, her home was comfortless ; but her brothers remained, 
who would all have been kind to her." He remembered, in^ 
deed, that Isabella was not popular ; he knew how strict she 
had been in her religious notions, and that, with the example 
before her eyes (the infelicitous union of her parents,) she 
had declined entering into any Protestant family. He thought 
of the neglected education of most of the English Catholics, 
among whom the elegant and accomplished Miss Seymour 
was little likely to make a choice worthy of her ; and he 
sighed to think that a convent was perhaps, afler all, her best 
resource. 

^^And can it be," thought he, continuing his mental 
soliloquy, ^< that religion can thus sever the kindly charities of 
life, and that any reasonable being can behold this breathing 
tomb, with feelings of comfort and veneration? After all, 
most things in this sublunary world are but what we think 
them ; and where we know that we are not happy, it must bo 
pleasant, at least, to believe that we are good." 

Hubert did not perceive that his own system was nearly as 
anti-social. The nun does but withdraw herself from the fre- 
quent opportunities of showing kindness and benevolence \ 
while those who remain in a world firom which they stand apart, 
wound by their neglect those who claim the common sympa- 
thies of our naure. 
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The Biabop and his train arrived about mid-day. Donna 
rheodora was unknown to the ebclesiastic, and after a^conver- 
lationof some length with her, he joined the persons assenibled 
m the parlour, and addressing himself to Lionel, politely re- 
jetted his inabiUty to sanction tbe permission Uiey had 
'eceived, of seeing her take the white veil. 

** Before you quit Spain," he continued, " such a ceremony 
wtXL in all probabihty occur again, at which you may be present, 
without any objection arising ; but, in this instance, I should 
lot feel justified in admitting strangers : however, that you may 
inderstand fully my desire to gratify all harmless curiosity, I 
wrill (subject to the good pleasure of the Superior) allow of 
^our passing this grating immediately ailer the ceremony is 
included, and viewing the chapel-garden, and such parts of 
the convent, as have been shown in past tiines to illustrious 
visiters." 

Lionel bowed in silence, and immediately withdrew, fol- 
lowed by his companions. 

" What say ye ?" he asked ; " shall we accept of the amende 
htmoratde made us by the priest, or shall we mount our mules 
amd return to Salvatiera, so saving Isabella the pain of parting t" 

It was evident which the speaker judged best to do, by the 
conclusion of his phrase ; but Henryf who thought so abrupt a 
departure might seqm unkind to his sister, was not disposed 
to go, luckily for Hubert, who could hardly have hit on an expe- 
dient for detaining the brothers, had they been both inclined to 
depart. As they continued to wander about the environs of 
Ihe monastery, De Lisle frequently turned a ^scrutinizing glance 
towards the road, on which he every moment expected to see 
Carlos Mont^mar appear. The sun was already declining to- 
wards the west, and flinging long slanting shadows on the hills. 
and yet he came not. 

** Donna Theodora," said Hubert to himself, " will take tbe 
veil, out of pique at having so dilatory a lover." 

But the words had scarcely presented themselves to his mind, 
when a horseman, as impetuous as his utmost impatience could 
desire, turned round the angular rock that concealed the con- 
vent from the eye. of the traveller, .and spurring his- noble 
courser up the steep ascent, looked very much as if he would 
also scale the proud walls before him. Hubert, who had for- 
gotten to caution him against mentioning his name, no sooner 
beheld him, than he rushed down the hill to arrest his progress, 
much to the astonishment of the Seymours, who continued tt) 
gaze at him, and at one another, till Henry gave way to an 



tincoDtroUed burst of laughter^ and even the serious feature 
Lionel were for a moment relaxed. 

^^ I think," observed the latteir, ^^ I never saw De Lkle 
hurry before ; he is, doubtless, greeting with pleasure 
intimate acquaintance : but what a quick eye he must hai 
know a friend from a foe at this distance !" 

" And only think,'' cried Henry, " of never mentioning 
dear friend — he must be very much ashamed of him. Let 
go and see what he is like ;" and the brothers slowly tui 
down the path their companion had bounded across with si 
unwonted swiftness. 

They soon joined De Lisle, but no introduction to the str 
ger ensued ; and Lionel, judging from so discouraging 
omission, that their presence might be a restraint, soon t< 
another direction from the one Hubert and his companion 
silently pursuing. Mont6mar had brought with him the di 
of a servant, as one least liable to observation ; but how 
convey it to Theodora was the difficulty. 

While the matter was yet in discussion, an uncouth noi 
close beside them made them start ; and turning round, tl 
beheld the deaf and dumb lad crouched in the thicket, whk 
overhung and concealed him so much, that at first glance | 
bright black eye was alone discernible peeping through 
surrounding foliage. He made a rapid sign to Hubert, 
shrank back amid the underwood. They concluded that 
presence of an unknown person was a restraint upon his coi 
munication, and Monidmar immediately- walked on out of sigl 
The boy now sprang up, and, satisfying himself that no 
was near, presented a slip of paper, on which Isabella hi 
pricked with a pin the following words : — 

^^ Give the clothes to the bearer ; ask leave to be followof 
in your visit to the chapel-garden by a favourite boy who nevei 
quits you." 

■ ^ 

Hubert hastened to comply with the former part of the direo* 
tion ; but his trusty messenger shook his head at the size 01 
the bundle. He opened it, and, taking- out every thing hi 
thought could be dispensed with, put the other things on hin^ 
self, covering them carefully with his own ordinary appareL 
Hubert, aHer recommending Mont^mar to be in readiness witfa 
the horses at an appointed spot, sought out the Seymours, and! 
merely requested of them to show no surprise, and make no 
comments on what he might do or say for the rest of that day 
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as on the foUowing all should be ejkplained to them. Henry 
promised coaapliance, though he confessed his cifficsity ; but 
Lionel earnestly entreated of him to embark in no convent 
intrigue, in a country where it might not be so easy to escape 
the eye of the Inquisition. 

^« Fear not," replied Hubert, concealing his own apprehen- 
saon und^ f(N'ced merriment; ^^ I am nowise dbposcMi to run 
away with the Lady Abbess, and your sister is as little disposed 
to run away with me ; so having seen no other nun, I cannot 
be accused of any such sacrilegious design." 

'^ Donna Theodora !" said Lionel anxiously. 

^^Is not a iiun yet, perhaps not even a novice," eagerly 
replied his friend ; ^^ and, at any rate, we are getting beyond 
the bounds prescribed." 

Lionel knew it would be vain to priess him any iarther : he 
was silenced, but not satisfied ; and regretted the facility with 
which he had given up his own wish of an earlier departure. 

They were now summoned to the grate, where several of 
the elder nuns appeared beside the Abbess, to catch a few 
words of courtesy and benediction from the Bishop, who, in 
their eyes, seemed scarce inferior to the Deity. The Bishop, 
v(^o was a man of the world, appeared quite as alive to the 
absurditypf their questions and compliments as the Englishmen 
could be; but his national gravity and acquired forbearance, 
enabled him to play his part in the ridiculous scene, with a 
dignity that checked the smile lurking in the eyes of the 
strangers. 

As soon as the order was givenior thA jniinfl io rfitirfi and the 
visiters to be admitted, Hubert looked for some sign from 
Isabella, who would, he thought, fix the proper moment for his 
request relative to the adm^on of a fourth ; but she had with- 
drawn, and he proceeded to the great gate of the convent,—* 
which the Bishop himself opened, — wondering what could be 
done, if the ecclesiastic was gracious enough to await there the 
return of a person who would be nowhere to be found. From 
this embarrassment he was saved by the polite but decided nega? 
tive given to his request. 

** You are aWare, gentlemen," said the Bishop, " that I am 
already partly exceeding my power— ^«n attendant I cannot 
admit." 

Hubert apologized for the request on the plea of ignorahce, 
and the party were shown into the chapel, which was much 
prettier than the outside of the building promised,— and the 
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garden, which was almost gay. Th^re, to his surprise Hubwt 
found the deaf aild dumb lad to work. 

**' The sisters, in general,'' observed their conductor, ^^ culti- |I1 
vate this garden, aiHl rear with indefatigable pains these beau- h 
tiflil flowers j but some of them are now feeble with age, and 
require assistanw. Father Francis^grants them the indulgence 
occasionally of this boy's labour, who is in fact fit for litlk ftc 
else." 

Hubert at this tnoment stood close to the active young gar- 
dener, who had not seemed to observe their approach ; but now « 
looked up with an expression of countenance so full' of drollery «. 
and mischief, that it struck Hubert as utterly impossible that ic 
he had not heard the comment passed upon himself. The ih 
glance was rapid, and the hbour Had never been interrupted, so ^ 
that no one else remarked it. In their way back they were b 
met in the chapel by Isabella. |ia 

y^^Our good mother," she said, ^^has sent me to give her 
parting blessing to the strangers : being fatigued with this day's 
ceremony, she has retired to her cell ; but hopes you will visit 
her and accept of what poor refreshment our house affords." 

^^ Doubtless, my child," replied the dignitary, ^^ but first |r 
mifier me to reconduct the strangers.'^ 

«^ My brothers may not thus dissipate a time so previous," 
said Isabella respectfully. V^ Our portress is sick, and I am 
this day her substitute ; suffer me to bar the gates on our visit- 
ers, lest, if you linger longer, night close on you ere you reacb 
the even road. Heavily would it fall on the poor nuns of Santa 
Maria« did any accident beM on his way their benign and 
gracious diocesan !" 

The Bishop smiled at the gentle earnestness of the nun ; 
but Isabella, whether in the world or in the cloister, was not a 
person to be disregarded. Cold and formal as she usually 
appeared^ she had the power of fascinating when she chose to 
^exert it ; but, careless of popularity, she seldom thought it 
worth while to affect greater animation or interest than die 
really felt. In this case, she was anxious to get the bishop out 
*of her way — ^it was necessary to soothe, flatter, and cajole him 
to effect this ; and, to the surprise of Hubert, the calm, simple, 
noble minded nun, now played the part of a dexterous-, aiifid 
woman, with a grace and facility of which, firom her inmiova* 
ble countenance and unbending manner, he had judged her 
utterly incapable. 

" These high walls," thought he, '* these dreary celb, these |i 
eternal prayers^ fastings, and vigils, are all powerless on 
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female tempers ; and woman, find her where you will, is still 
a manceuvrer!" 

The cause might have sanctified the deed with a more can- 
did spirit; butDe Lisle was at that, moment behind the scenes, 
and he could not see the hidden springs, and the whole ma- 
chinery at work, without bestowing on it a smile of contempt. 
Success crown^ the plan of the recluse. The Bishop 
bestowed his benison on the travellers, and Jefl them for the 
promised collation in the apartment of the Abbess. Isabella 
went to a recess, in which stood the figure of the saint ; and 
from behind it, trembling with terror and agitation, issued a 
delicate4ooking youth, whom she took by the hand and led up 
to De Lisle. 

"Your boy," she said hastily; '*be swift and cautious !^' 
Then, seizing a hand of each of her brothers, she hurried them 
through a dark passage, which led to a postern, which speedily 
unbarring, she led them out.^ . 

^^ The other gates," she said, ^^ have been unclosed, on ac- 
count of the Biiihop's visit ; go straight through the court, and 
you will soon be beyond the convent walls. God bless you ! 
my brothers ; but this is no time for long fareweUs, but write 
to me, enclosed to the Abbess. 1 am in favour, and if your 
letter be circumspect, I shall see it ; follow your companion ! 
Nay, tarry not, for much hangs on your speed." 

Isabella stood at the little gate, till they had gained the ex* 
tremity of the court ; then making them another signal for 
, despatch, her light figure glided away, and seemed to confound 
itself with the increasing gloom. The Englishmen hurried on 
in silence, mounted their mules, all but De Lisle, who, placing 
Theodora on his beast, led it carefully on to the first turning 
in the road. 

Here he quitted his companions, but promised to overtake 
them shortly ; and was as good as his word, for in les^ than a 
quarter of an hour he joined them ; and they then continued their 
journey at a rate that soon brought them to the entrance of Salva- 
tiera* He there related the whole of his adventure to the Sey- 
mours, who rejoiced at the escape of the novice, — for Alont^- 
mar was found at the place appointed, and would, ere morning 
dawned, have passed the frontiers with his fair charge^ — won- 
dered at the courage of their sister, and expressed some anxiety 
to know the result. This, however, did not seem probable for 
the present ; and Lionel, who always saw a possibility of their 
being implicated in the transaction, recommended their starting 
early on the following morning, which was accordingly agreed 
to and executed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

. HfiNBY SfiYMOtiB, though never a very strong mani had nour 
acquired a tone of health and spirits, that fully enabled him to 
mix with the world and endure the fatigue of travelling in a 
country where bad roads and worse accommodation made it 
often a trial of strength. Lionel, who watched over the ten* 
der plant his anxious care had saved from perislung, with that 
sort of calm, consistent benignity with which we may fancy a 
higher order of spirits looking down on man, beheld with de- 
light the beneficial results of tl^e system he had adopted for his 
brother. By cherishing his affections, exciting his interest and 
curiosity, and affording him tlie means of various occupation^ 
be had done more for his happiness, than climate or medical 
skill had done for his health, wonderfully as that seemed estab- 
lished. He had gained too, a heart with all its untried and 
powerful tenderness, a spirit long blighted and depressed, inlj 
mourning its own feebleness and coldness, but now exulting in 
new-born vigour, turning.with romantic fondness and confiding 
gratitude to the power that roused it into being, as the glad- 
dened flower looks to the sun to which it owes its beauty and 
its fragrance. 

" To De Lisle, the improvement in the younger Seymour 
was absolutely marvellous. He attributed it almost solely^ to 
his restored health. He knew how much the mind is influenced 
by the body, and he forgot that the influence is mutual. If he 
did not give Lionel the credit he deserved, it was because such 
power appeared to him impossible, not because he doubted his 
friend's qualities of head and heart. There was, indeed, a 
harmony in the thoughts, words, and actions of Lionel, the 
beauty of which could not pass unobserved by a person of 
Hubert's good taste. Other men — good and clever men too — 
oflen spoke by chance and acted from impulse ; but in Lionel 
there seemed a perfect whole, to which every trifle contributed, 
and from which nothing could be retrenched withojt leaving 
him incomplete. , 

He was one of tho^e rare mortals who pass now and then 
through a dark and infidel world as an earnest of immortality, 
leaving behind them, long after they themselves have been 
called hence, a lunodnous track by which inferior spirits may be 
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giiided and sustain^. TboBgli De Lida was not free fpoia 
pride, or even utterly exempt from vanity, he was incapable of 
Ihe littleness that shrinks from assdetating with those who sur- 
passed him. He knew and feH the superiority of Lionel ; he 
had not the courageous humility to study the excellenee he ad« 
mired for the purpose c^ ittiitation, but ev^y fresh proof of it 
ga?e him fresh pleasure. He lov^d him, for it was but just sudi 
a man should be loved : he loved him because he vindicated 
human nature hf his own lolly example : he loved him, in short, 
lor a less noble, but hardly less powerful reason, because be 
knew that Lionel was not indifferent to him, — and equally 
proud did he feel of his esteem, and grateful for his regards 

Although Henry eoneluded that all who knew his brother 
must delight in him, and therefore was not disposed to be 
obliged to any one for a sentiment so involuntary, his regard 
§0T D&Lisle was doubtless much increased by seeing how fully 
the latter appreciated a character so far above the common 
standard. These young men, besides, had many pursuits in 
coomion : they loved music and poetry and beautiful scenery 
—'they viewed together the remains of Moorish grandeur and 
taste, till they half regretted the Saracen invader-— they beh^d 
a weak government, a profligate court, an ignorant nobility, 
and a proud, pampered, and arrogant priesthood*-they admired, 
complained, execrated, and scorned in concert. They turned 
to Lionel, listened with pleasure and admiration to his more 
tempered and judicious remarks, yet never failed to renew 
their own as the inducement arose. 

They spent the whole summer in Spain, for the intense beats 
were unpleasant to travel in, and they had nothing to carry 
them home at any particular time. While loitering in Grrandda, 
the most delicious spot they had hitherto visited, they talked 
over various plans for their return home. Every day a new 
route was proposed, and after due discussion abandone!], as not 
leading near to Salvatiera ; and though the Seymour^ had not 
positively determined on another visit to their sister, they were 
loth to leave Spain without seeing her again. 

One day, as they were sauntering under the magnificent co< 
lonnade of the Alhambra, called the Court of liions, never 
weary of contemplating the beauty of the building, and mourn- 
ing over its desertion, the sound of an English accent caused 
them to look round with that indefinite emotion known only to 
those who are far from home and unaccustomed to hear its 
language. The speaker was not merely an Englishman, but 
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an acquaintance, of Lionel's at least, they having been inibe 
same corps together when it served in India. 

Major Linden was a gay rattle, popular with boys and wo- 
men, active in promoting all sports, ex^^elling in most games, 
invaluable to those who could not find occupation for them- 
selves, and somewhat fatiguing to those who could. He and 
Seymour had never been friends, but they had been thrown 
;mucfa together, and they now met on a foreign land with cor- 
diality. He gave an accoun^t of all he had done since he had 
last seen Lionel, with a degree of volubility that astonished De 
Jiisle and diverted Henry. He mixed his own concerns and 
those of others, his opinions past and present, in so rapid and 
irregular a manner, that tp follow him was scarcely possible ; 
the brilliant confusion of his discourse leaving no definite im- 
pression of any sort His style of interrogatory was as singu- 
lar as his style of narrative^ Complaining that he could meet 
no one but an old cobbler to show him the curiosities of the 
place, he proceeded to overwhelm Lionel with questions, 
which, if answered, would have kept the party^ stationary till 
nightfall ; but with the same velocity he continued to run on, 
sometimes answering his. own questions, sometimes making 
lively guesses, and then comments upon these actions as ifthey 
had been all so many facts, then flying off to something else as 
wide from the subject as could well be imagined. ^ 

Ji W9B long J^^fore De Lisle could make out, in all this chaos 
and superabundance of words, the plain fact that Major Lin- 
den was only lately come home, and, finding nothing better to 
do, had been sailing up the Mediterranean with his brother, 
Lord Linden, who had a yacht of his own^ and had flattered 
himself such an expedition might be of use to his wife, whose 
health was delicate. Having taken a fancy to see Granada, 
they had landed ; but the journey from the coast, though not 
great, had impaired the strength of' Lady Linden, and they 
were waiting in the town till she was somewhat recruited. — 
Hardly had De Lisle made himself master of this intelligence, 
when he found himself not only at Lord Linden's door, but 
positively ushered into his room. 

Lord Linden was a fine looking man, of a certain age ; but 
awkward in his manner, and having rather an under look. Still 
he had the air of a gentleman ; and his expressions, if not natu- 
ral, were certainly polite, 

" What have you done with Susan ?'* asked the Major. 

*' She is overcome with the heat, and is lying down,'* replied 
his brother, '♦ but you may summon her if you choose." 
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Major Liindeh started up to seek his sister-in-law, but at this 
inoment the door opened and she entered. Lady Linden was 
a pretty, faded-looking woman, with aa expression of soft lan- 
guor and meek depression in her countenance, which extended 
itself even to her way of moving. She drew back invc^ntarily 
at the sight of strangers, but, recovering herself, immediately 
advanced with an air of courtesy. ■ *■ 

She scarcely glanced towards the strangers as she bowed to 
them ; but on bearing the name of Seymour, she started, 
coloured faintly, and lookedup,sts if half-desiring, half-dreading 
what she might see. Lionel instantly recognised her, but 
apparently without sharing her emotion. He went up to her, 
took her hand, and expressed his pleasure to find an old friend, 
though with a tfew name^ 

^^ My congratulations, I fear,'* he added, ^^ will come so long 
after the time, that you will probably dispense with them alto- 
gether." 

*^ I have been married nearly two years,*' said Lady Linden 
with effort, and she smiled ; but De Lisie thought so ghastly 
a smile he had never before seen on a human face. 

Now it was that the utility of such a person as Major Lindei^' 
became conspicuous. He talked, laughed^ bustled dbout, oc- 
cupied every one, and gave his sister leisure to rally her spirits. 
She did so: the evening passed pleasantly, and the more so, 
when Lord Linden discovered that Lionel was a chess-*player. 
To this game both sat down with nearly equal eagerness ; 
Henry was following upon the map some route Major Linden 
wanted him to take, and De Lisle entered into conversation 
with the lady. It was a relief for him to turn from the cataract 
of the soldier'a conversation, to the polished phrases and slow 
pronunciation of the young Peeress. After a time, however, 
he began to be weary of a tMe-d'Utt^ prolonged merely be- 
cause neither party knew very well how to break it. 

He now thought her W(Hrds were mechanical, her attention 
forced ; and asking her, if she was not tempted to overlook 
the game, he advanced to the chess- table, whither she did not 
follow him. 

" You must be an excellent player. Sir," said Lord Linden 
rising abruptly, " for you have always kept the advantage over 

me." 

Lionel, after such a speech, could not without rudeness, 
deny the fact, though he did not think himself a superior 
|))ayer : he simply replied^ he had had much practice. 
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^* If I had your cooIiiesS) I might beat foa yet^^ said ^ half 
rirfied Peer. 

^^ You shall takeyow revenge when yoo like,'* said Lk»^ v 
^a gMDe is quite a treat to oie^ for my brother knows nothing 
of it, and my friend," he added sntilingfy, laying his hand on 
Hubert's shoulder, '^ wodd think it too mueh trouble.'' 

^^ Is it possible!" cried Lord Linden, losing his anger. in 
his surprise ; ^^ and ean yon know chess and be indtfierent to it ?" 

^^The Wonder, 1 should thinks my Lord," replied Huboftf 
^^ is rather, that one should not be indifferent about every things 
tiian that one game should not be found to attract every body ;'* 
and with these words they parted, though not without a promise 
of meeting the followiiig day. - 

They were scarcely in the open air, when Henry expressed- 
his dislike to Lord Lindt^n, bis amusement at his brother, and 
his pity for the invalid, concluding with asking who she was 
before her marriuge. 

^* She was a very pretty rosy girl," said Lionel, ** theckugh* 
ter of a ruined banker., whose name was B^lamy." 

*' Bellamy l" reiterated Henry ; " so, then^ this is the Miss 
Bellamy that was in love with you before you went abroad !" 

^^ Where could you have picked dp such a gossip's story,. 
Henry ? I was a boy when 1 left England, never thought of 
Susan Bellamy but as a good dancer, «md certainly never re- 
ceived any encouragement fVom her." 

^^ I am not accusing poor Lady Linden of proposing to you 
in form, since you Would not propose to her ; but you carinoi 
make me forget all I heard, at the time,, of her mother's pians 
and your insensibility.*' 

^^ Her mother, like many other mothers, was eager to marry 
her daughter, and by her over solicitnde, oden defeated her 
own plans. She may possibly have said Susan hked me>*^it ig 
a hackneyed mancBuvre, and had so litde effect on me, that i 
am really not certam at this distance of time, whether it was 
tried or not. At any rate, I acquit Lady Linden, for 1 beiieve 
her to be amiable and artless." 

^^ Artless! d la mode dea femmes^ I presume ?" said De 
Lisle sj^rcastically. 

" Poor women I" said Lionel, smiling ; " you are not tbekr 
champion." 

** But you are, Lionel, so they may do without me." 

^^ I am afraid, nevertheless, even I must allow that they are 
not grateful, for you certainly stand higher in their favour than 
I do." 
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'^ And reason good,^— I pay them more attention ; and how* 
should they know by intuition that you think better of them 
than I do ? Besides^they fear you ; while those who are dis** 
posed to take the trouble, have always a latent hope of suc« 
ceeding with me«" 

" And you," said Seymour, laughing, " HaTing a latent con* 
sdousness that they are in the right, hate them for the power, 
whether they exert it or not. I cannot deny the meed of praise 
to so magnanimous an emotion !" 

^* Have I not a right to despise women ?" 

^^ What ! because one has deceived you \ Did you ever 
form the rational design of closing your eyes against the light 
of Heaven, because they may sometimes have encountered un- 
pleasant objects ?" 

Henry, who had loitered behind, now came up, and De' 
Lisle did not choose to continue the conversation. Indeed, 
he had been rather led^ into it unawares ; for, with all his confi- 
dence in his friend, he shrank from the confession of senti- 
ments that might lower him in his esteem.. It was not women 
alpne that he Mi little disposed to trust or approve — it was the 
whole human race ; and how would Seymour, the most bene-- 
volent and indulgent of mortals, who reflected as it were the 
light of hia own excellence on all around him — how would he 
brook the cold, uncharitable doctrine ? Itnpossible ! Hubert 
knew it was, and suffered not the bitterness of his heart ta 
overflow before him. 

The Lindens seemed in no Jiurry to depart, and De Lisle 
would have been tempted .to rejoice in the circumstance but* 
for the evident unhappiness of Lady Linden, in whose fate he 
could not be altogether uninterested. Her husband was morose 
to her4 though to no one else, and her feeble spirits were un- 
equal to contending any point She trembled if he but raised 
his voice ; ah ungracious word brought the tears ii^to her eyes» 
While thus easily aflected by harshness, she was uncheered by 
any transient show of aflection, whether it was that she deemed 
it insincere or capricious. She received, indeed, all such fit9 
of attention with great sweetness,^ as if she thought herself 
bound in courtesy to return the obligation, but not as if it gave 
ber any real pleasure. Nor did it ; for she feared ^er husband, 
and had long ceased to flatter herself she might one day iovo 
him. With a little more firmness, she might have overcome 
ber alarms and concealed her indifierence ; but she was what 
Lionel had called her — ^perfectly artless, — and, therefore, ut- 
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terly unequal to ph^ tiM part the ambkiott of her pareiitd h«id 
assigned her. 

Lord Linden had married her ibr love*, and love m not rea- 
senile. He bad a young, lovely, and gentle wife, cbcil^ aiid> 
emiable, who tried to return his affection, and mi^t w^ a 
little encouragement have succeeded ; but the impatient Peer 
no sooner discovered it was yet to be done, than his inctignatioQ 
was boundless. He was not young, and felt it the nsore keenly,, 
and watched his young wife with a degree of intemp^ate 
jealousy which she took for mere ill*humour . She lost her health, 
and his tenderness for a time returned, but he «ould not destroy 
the dread he had inspired her svith, and her tears and weakness, 
both of mind and body, became At last more. irksome than in* 
teresting. Unfortunately for her comfort, it required no pene* 
tration to fathom her feelings, and her hiisbaml saw at one 
glance what those were with which she met Lionel Seymour. 

With that perverseness, however, which sometimes iniu'> 
ences jealous persons, so f^r from withdrawing her from tbeso^ 
ciety of a person so fatally dear to her, he felt the most acute 
and painful curiosity to See how she would conduct herself 
when the first surprise was over, and, above all, to discover 
whether his comi>osure had been the effect of habitual self- 
command, or the natural result of indifference. 

He courted the Seymours while he hated them, and vigi* . 
lantly pursued a plan of watchfulness which by no means 
sweetened his temper. Yet after a time he was obliged to con- 
fess that he might be mistaken, for Lady Linden nmther sought 
nor avoided Seymour, rarely addressed herself to him, did not 
even make it up to herself by greater cordiality to-his brother f 
and if at any time she showed any attention beyond the coldest 
courtesy to the young men, that attention was reserved ibrDe 
Lisle. Yet of him Lord Linden even did not feel jealous ; for 
Hubert, who soon penetrated the fierce and nqwise fruik na- 
ture of the Peer, took care never to betray, ev^i in his Uian- 
ner, the simple and natural inter^t that be felt for the lady, f 
<wliile she, taldng refuge in his coldness, and pleased with the 
general obligingness and refinement of his disposition, deli^ed 
is honouring the being whom Lionel loved. 

There was a sort of tacit agreement too between them, to 
ovcnd certain subjects and bring forward others; — thus, in 
speaking of aiiy thing he had seen curious on his travels, he 
never mentioned the Seymours : it was evidently sootlung to^ 
her to hear what Lionel had seen, without having him named. 
la the same way^ without one «ingle confidential phrase on her 



own situation or betf hwband's t]!? ancy, she fidt thaihe saw it, 
wad scHHetiines a faint and struggling smke tlmnked fakn for t)w 
coorniiseratioB so blended «i^tth res{ieot and dciieacy whicb 
aloi^G- betf ajRed his observayon. . 



CHAPTER XV. 

One day that Lionel and his brodier were takifig a ridey 
which Hubert's lazioess. indispc^ed him from joining, Lady 
Linden asked permission to look at some sketches they had 
made^^and De Lisle took his portfolio to her house. Her 
husband was there, looking more than usually disturbed ; his 
brotfier, careless/and riotous as ever ; and the lady, pale, calm, 
and seeming like one who wondered at remaining yet in the 
land of living men, when she herself could scarcely be said tO' 
exist. 

She received De Lisle almost cordially, and was apparently 
reanimated by any thing Uiat led4ier out of herself. He drew 
die table near, and placing the drawings before her, turned 
diem over one by one, patiently describing all he remembered 
of the situations where they had been taken. There was gen-^ 
tleness-in his manner, but not a shadow of gallantry ; and Lady 
Linden, therefore,-quite at her ease, became almost interested. 
Even her Lord suiTered the suliens to merge into dignity, and 
expressed bis admiration of some of the masterly sketches 
pointed out by his brother. 

^^ And did you do o/Z these, Mr. De Lisle ?^' he said, after 
looking at several. 

" Not all," replied Hubert carelessly, " it is our cellec- 
laon." 

^^ Then both the Mr. Seymours contributed, did they ? You. 
who are a judge of these things, Lady Linden, can tell me 
doubtless by whom each drawing was done.*' 

" Not exactly," said his wife fearftiUy, J* but I see there are 
three distinct styles." 

^^ And you cannot guess them apart ? For an artist, me* 
thinks that is strange !" 

^^ Do you wish me to try," she asked, with an effort at theet- 
ibhiess ; ^ if So, 1 should guess that what Mr. De Lisle passed 
over insilence, are his owii ; and Ihattfeese more highly finished 
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ones are Mr. Henry Seymour's :. because I know his brother*^ 
style^ having several of bis drawings by me now, which he 
gave me many many years ago :" and Lady Linden, who had 
spoken with no apparent embarrassment, could not check a 
sigh at the end, as she thought of the period when those 
sketches had been given. The inward flame burned fiercely 
in the breast of her lord, but he suffered it not to blaze 
openly. . 

^^I am glad," he said, ^* that I did not overrate your dis- 
cernment ; and I cannot sufficiently admire your memory ; for 
as I never saw the drawings you mention, I conclude you have 
net seen them since you^ marriage." 

^^1 have not," said Lady Linden, ^^ but I am not apt to for- 
get;" and there was a sinking in her voice that went to the 
heart of De Lisle. 

WilUng to turn the conversation iato some safer channel, he 
smilingly observed, ^^ That is, indeed, a rare and blessed 
quality, under favour of which even I may hope to be remem- 
bered, though I wander to distant lands, and leave my bones to 
bleach on a foreign shore." 

^^That J have remembered, is indeed true," answered the 
lady ; ^^ but you seem to overlook, Mr. De Lisle, that 1 am one 
who will. shortly live but in the memory of others." She 
raised her meek eyes with an expression of complacency as if 
the tliought of repose had been a balm to her heart. 

Lord Linden's feelings took another turn : his wife had not 
accustomed him to her complaints, for this was the first inti- 
mation she bad ever given that she thought herself dying. It 
struck him with sudden affright : he looked at her, and thought 
he had never seen her so wasted and ghastly. ^^ Has she so 
few moments to Jive," said he inwardly, ^^ and do I embitter 
those few?" The thought was more than he could ^uite 
bear, and he suddenly left the room. 

Major Linden, who attributed the words of the invalid t(x 
mere lowness of spirits, and had not a guess of the effect they 
had produced on his brother, continued to pour forth his volu* 
ble comments on the scenes commemorated by the pencil of 
the travellers. It was an easy transition from the drawings 
themselves to those who executed them. Henry had found 
favour in the sight of the soldieir, and he praised him warmly. 
Hubert, with his usual languid quietude, assented to the eulogy 
without furthering the conversation. 

^^ As to Lionel," continued Msjor Linden, '^ I know not 
what you have done to him, but he looks like Henry's father. 



In lihlia I tbovgbt Ikim a MethddisC, but at toast he was jwin^^ 
-and looked so. He was baodsome, too, and aaiiDated ; bul 
wbat is be now ?" 

^^ He is iK>w-»" said Hubert with unwonted earnesttieBS,) 
"a man^^-^^*^" be paulsed, for Lady Linden's cold band touched 
his, and be felt the^fFasp of her tremulous fingers, as a peti« 
tion for forbearance. He gently returned the pressure^ and^ 
in his general moderate tond, added, ^^ One it is needless for 
us to disease, since We should not agree on the subject." 

But the soldier, though he, like many cooimonpiace personsy 
loved to east A ridicule upon those who were greater than bim^- 
self, had no spite against Lionel, and no desire to Wound the 
foeMngs of bis (Kend^ Instead, therefore, of letting the mat* 
ter drop, as Hubert wished, be made an elaborate apology^ 
confessing that it was only a pity so fow people were bke 
Seymour. 

^^ His airs of sanctity," pursued the Major, ^^ may seem 
neitber uncouth nor unnatural, now that be is at liberty to live 
alone, or to choose only companions as steady as himself; 
but tbey were not suitable to bts situation, his age, or bis as- 
sociates, when I ikst knew him. It is. all right for a clergy- 
man to refuse bis colonel's invitation to dance at his house, 
because a common soklier wished him to pray by his sick-bed ; 
but for a youth, whose business it is not, to make so strange 
an election, aod that for no particular reason or attachment to 
the sufierer, is« you must allow, carrying the thing too iar.^ 

De Lisle rather thought so too, and wondered, besides, at 
the fiict : it seemed to Inm a fit of zeal, unlike the unpretend* 
ing temper of Seymour ; yet as ku act, he would have de* 
fended it, had be not feared, on Lady Linden's account, to 
prolong the conversation. Aware that insinuations against 
those who were dear to hind roused bia indignation^ he could 
not quite understand the cahnness of that lady, who seemed 
to shrink more firom the cfaanCe of bearing Lioilel defended 
than she did fi'om bearing fainr accused. He watched her 
manner for a shade <if displeasore against her brother-in-law^ 
but none appeared ; be looked. fo^ alteration on her features^ 
there was none, pue crimson streak there was on her usually 
pale cheek, but it was more like an indication of bodily disease 
than a sudden emotion of the mind, for it was stationary. 
Yet of her fatal attachment he could not doubtrand it inspired 
him with no small degree of pity, almost of respect. 

He had a naturid tendency to romance, and accordmgly felt 
disposed to overlook what might be Wrong in her foelin^, in 
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consideration both of their object -and their constandy : it' 
seined to him so difficult to care for Lord Linden*, and so im- 
possible to cease to care for Seymour. Whether culpable or 
not, he could not but be indulgent to one who paid the penalty 
of her conduct by hourly sufiering, and the prospect of a pre- 
mature ^ssolution. Still it was not a cu-cumstance that di- 
minished his disdainful opinion of his fellow^creatures. True, 
her husband was not amiable ; but she was not, therefore, 
justified in accepting his hand, and withholding, on her part, 
the affection that prompted his offer. She had married, as he 
thought, for an estahlUhment^ and he scorned the proceeding 
witii all the might and delicacy of his nature. Here, too, it 
was aggravated by insincerity, and. he thought if the gentle,* 
the affectionate, the upright could so act (and in many cases 
he saw that Lady Linden was all this,) what must be the 
general conduct of those who had none of these pretensions^ 
to public good-will ? 

These reflections were not what principally occupied him, 
though they failed not to 'find their place; what he most 
thought of was breaking up a party, which could not continue 
together without adding to the bitterness* of Lady Linden's 
lot. It was before he had found time to propose any plan to 
hisfriends, that a delicious moonlight night tempted the whole 
party to loiter in the garden surrounding Lady Linden*^s house. 
They inhaled the strong perfume of the orange flowers mixed 
with balsamic shrubs, which tempered it» faintness by an odour 
of a spicy nature. 

^^Oh,'^ cried Lady Linden, ^^ for the refreshing sound of 
rushing waters, and this would be a paradise !*' 

',' Wishes cest nothing,'* said Henry, *^ and therefore I* would, 
wit^ one stroke of a fairy wand, transport the .company to Che 
Court of the Lions, build up the alabaster vase that stands in 
the centre, pour back its mighty volume of waters that have so 
long ceased to flow, and watch those mellow beams, broken 
by the building, glitter on the water, which would shower 
back into its vase each drop shining tike a falling star." 

^^ I think,^ said the lady, ^^ I must close my eyes, and enjoy 
the benefit of the innege you have conjuredup to my fanpy." 

^^It was barbarous," said De Lisle, ^^ to destroy so beautiful 
an ornament of so classic a shape. Is it known at what 
period it ceased to be used, and was deprived of the waters 
thatfedit?" 

^^ Of course it is known," answered Lord Lindeii, *' though 
I either forget or never knew." 
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^* They should haoe ceased," said Lionel, ^^ when they were 
-stained with the blood of the Abencerrages, and their headless 
trunks were strewn on the pavement, victims to the jealousy 
of the Moorish king." 

^^ That, indeed, wiis a horrid story ! and the more so as the 
queen was probably innocent," said Lady Linden. 

^^ Then," rejoined Liojiel, ^^ you think nothing of the mur- 
der of so many innocent men, if she had been guilty ?" 

He spoke sportively, and the lady only smiled, and shook 
her head in token of dissent ; but her husband turning abruptly 
round, in a tone of repressed emotion exclaimed : 

^^ The unfortunate King was severely punished for his*^ sus- 
picions ; yet, as usual, no one pities him. The Zegris were 
surely more to blame — ^^nay, for aught we know, tbe Queen 
hersdf ; but he who suffered more than death, more than, de- 
feat— *he is not merely condemned as a barbarian, but his mo- 
tives as well as his conduct unfeelingly censured." 

^.^ Jealousy," said his brother, ^^ is not a suffering or passion, 
call it which you will, with which it is very easy to sympathize 
— many are incapable of feeling it, many hold it criminal, and 
many more laugh at it because they have never been tried." 

• ^^ To laugh at any thing that gives pain," said his sister, ^^ is 
unnatural and savage, but jealousy is no harmless pang. It 
may torture the possessor, but it does not stop there. 'Every 
one suffers for the malady or mania of ono person, which is 
dot equitable ; besides, as the mistrust that jealousy inspires is 
any thing but flattering to the object, so it is concealed, and 
we all know tktt what is not spoken cannot be controverted ; 
thus the evil gathers strength in the shade." , 

^^ What is not spoken may yet h6 seen and, understood," 
said the Peer gloomily. 

" Not always,*' answered his wife mildly, " for we see many 
things we do not understand." 

Nothing more was said, but De Lisle was confirmed in his 
resolution of speaking to Lionel, .which he executed that very 
night. Henry had left them, and his brother listened to the 
proposal of Hubert, and its motives, not merely with attention, 
but with an air of dejection which alarmed his friend. 

"Is it so painful to part with her ?" he asked, in a tone of 
uneasiness that roused LioneU 

Turning towards him a countenance sad but open, he said 
with the most friendly smile, "Fear not for me, I am safe: 
reserve your compassion for her. It may be vanity, but I fear 
io leave her too suddenly. Pejrhaps I have been wrong, but 
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my idea was to renv^io here, till, aeeuf^osded 4o my society , 
and my io^flTereoce, she gradually gave up the illoaioiiB witb 
which she now associates me." 

^^ That you are both more rational and more honourable 
than most people, I believe,'* replied De Lisle :>^^ but eveu 
for'you I cannot think such a plan wise ; your presence iamore 
likely to increase her husband's jealousy tbtua to allay it, and I 
cannot fancy its quenching the flame on which time and abf 
sence have had no effect. She knew befbre, thai;, you did not 
Jove her ; it is no new discovery ; and I can hardly feel secure 
of your continued indifference, if you are to witness.tbis young, 
interesting creature, sink into an untimely grave." 

^^ I do aot think she will die, and I am quite sure I shall ne« 
1^ feel for her more than I do now,-«-^Xhe most painful commise* 
ration, not quite unmixed with self-reproach at not having 
sooner detected and checked a, preference I could so little 
deserve." , - . 

^^ And- who ensures you such surprising insensibility if we 
continue here, and you are daily watching her ineffectual en« 
detfVQurs to conceal unabating love ?" 

^^ Who ensures it, say you ? I anawer-r^liU past: A man 
may live, and iquite well too, with the loss of a fimb or an eye 
—he may also live when Death has smitten some, of his best 
and strongest feelings. I have yet a heart Ibr my friends— I 
have none for love." 

^^ At your age, Lionel ! Why, you had better be a monk at 



once." 
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^^ Not quite ; for it is pleasant to roam through the world at 
liberty, and return to die in the spot that gave us birth. I 
certainly do not intend to marry, but I make no vow against 
it ; for doubtless there are many amiable women to be found, 
who would, not expect to find a-iover in their husband. 1 am 
speaking as a matter of reason ; but we act from our feelings, 
or, at least, rarely vary much against them, and the idea of 
marriage is as revolting to me as the recollection of love is 
painful." • . 

" Surely you could not have loved in vain ?" 

^Mf I had done sp I could have overcome it, and might then 
have loved again." 

^ There was a long pause, which De Lisle, had too^much deli* 
eacy to break. Lionel spoke first. 

^^ There are some things too sacred almost for the ear even 

of friendship, yet I cannot be mysterious to you, and since we 

^ave got on tlus topic, I will go through with it Nay, inter- 
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nipt me not,— once told, I shall find comfort in knowing there 
is one who- feels for me." 

Lionel's voice faltered, and he turned away his head. After 
a moment he resumed. " You know that I had once very 
wild spirits — they enabled me to overcome even the gloom of 
the paternal mansion, and so far, were useful, but, unluckily, 
the disposition also led me to form expectations of happiness, 
and visions of excellence most fallacious. Time sobered me 
— ^the regiment I was in, the country I was sent to, all tended 
to disappoint my high-born hopes. I saw oppression where I 
had expected greatness, knavery among those who talked of 
philanthropy, fame falling on the fortunate, and denied to the 
deserving. My standard of human excellence was lowered, 
and the tone of my spirits sunk with it. Yet they never fell to 
the level of youfs, De Lisle ; for I remembered that these 
things were but for a day, and were subject to the direction of 
one who cannot err and will not sleep. There was much evil 
that I saw, but I knew there was inuch, good that from its 
nature I could never see ; and I did not despair of man when 
I saw him weak, because I knew he might gain other strength 
than his own. 

*^The colonel of my regiment had taken over his wife 
and daughter — the latter was young, not strictly handsome, 
but enough so to gain much admiration where she was. I 
thought her amusing- — we danced together, sang together, and 
had a regular flirtation, which was put a stop to, just as it was 
getting rather too serious, by her father, who behaved openly 
and handsomely. He won my heart by seeming to rely upon 
me ; and after our conversation, I should as soon have thought 
of making love to his wife as to his daughter. She thought I 
gave her up too easily, I fancy, for she treated me with great 
coldness, not to say disdain : however, she married at last,' and 
then we became very good friends. I was a little uncomfortable 
at her marriage, but it soon wore off; and just at that time I 
received my father's orders to repair to England immediately, 
in consequence of the death of my elder brother. 

^^ I disliked selling out of the army, and thus giving up my 
profession the moment I could live without it. Much time was 
spent in fruitless negociation for an exchange : in the mean time, 
my mother also dying, my father's impatience to have me home 
increased. I was not to wait for any regular conveyance, not 
£ven for an English ship, and I agreed to take my passage on 
board a Dutchman. Our long voyage was performed pros- 
perously and rapidly till we were almost within sight of home. 

Vol,. L— 13 
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A gale in the Bay of Biscay well nigh proved &tal— we were 
driven on the coast of Francie, not far frotn LaRochelle. At 
that time W(3 were at war with France, and all hope of gettmg 
to England from thence was soon put an end to. My patience 
was severely tried at finding how vain had been my haste, and 
that I had to wait the re-fitting of the Dutchman in a dirty 
fishing town so near home. / 

" Perhaps I owed my life to the delay, for my exertions during 
the storm, though unfelt at the time, had affected my health, 
an4 the third day after my landing I had a return of the fever 
wifh which 1 had been seized as soon as I reached Ceylon. I 
was very ill : my captajn, who had a sort of regard for me, had 
me conveyed in a kind of litter, a little way up the country, to 
the house of a person he knew, who had received him imnpie- 
diately after the accident that had so materially delayed us. This 
house looked as if the very genius of inconsistency had presided 
over its erection, distribution, and arrangement, whether exterior 
or interior. 

^^ Nor was this wonderful, for it had been the family seat of 
a nobleman attached to the royal cause ; at different periods it 
had been plundered and set fire to, but the massy ^walls refused 
to consume, and some friendly hand had always been found to 
check the ravages of the fiames. During the hottest days of 
the Revplution, the estate had been seized by an attorney, who 
sold it in parcels ; th^ house and a few fields had fallen into the 
hands of an honest merchant, who knew nothing of its former 
possessors, and, finding such a range of building inconvenient, 
was strongly tempted to pull the whole to the ground, and erect 
with the materials a more commodious and suitable mansion. 

^^ His own family, at the time I was thrown upon his hos- 
pitality, was not large, and could not spread itself over one- 
half of the castle that yet remained entire. It consisted of 
himself, his wife, her son by a former marriage, and his old 
aunt, with her foster-child. During my illness, however, 
neighbours poured in so numerously, from mingled motives of 
curiosity and benevolence, that I concluded the castle must be 
a perfect ant's nest. I received the greatest attention and po- 
liteness from all around me ; but as I grew better, I had little 
wish for their society. It was known I should recover, and 
the interest of my situation subsiding, the gossip was ended, 
and by degrees, my host and his aged relatives excepted, none 
seemed to remember that a sick foreigner had been received at 
the castle. 

^^ The old woman, who was called Dame Martigni, was 
<?^jistant in her attendance, sparing of her question37 &nd quite 
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an invaluable nurse. I saw no other, but IhacKanother, more 
efficient) though less apparent. I early suspected this, by little 
attentions to my condfort more refined than I could exj^ect 
from a mere viUager. I concluded some greater person in the 
vicinity had taken an interest in my fate ; but, as every thing 
W2LS given me in the name of the Martignis, I held my curiosity 
indiscreet, and repressed it. 

*^ As I grew better able to distinguish sounds, and as they 
became less frequent from the diminution of my visiters, I 
fancied a sod step would sometimes steal along the corridor 
that went behind the head of my bed, and linger at my door. 
Dame Martigni frequently received something when it gently 
unclosed, and it was not' lest upon me that this gliding pers(m 
was also a silent one. Every one else spoke as they delivered 
in the nourishment or medicine ; this one never. All m; 
inquiries proving abortive, I concluded my charitable visiter 
would not be known, and was obligod to content myself with 
profiting by her kindness. 

^^ When 1 was able to crawl out of my room, Dame Martigni 
led me^to a balcony, at the end of which a rustic seat sheltered 
me from the sun. A little table was placed there, covered 
with books and writing materials. When lefl alone, I examined 
the_ drawer of my pretty little table, in which I found a black 
shagreen case. I opened it, and found fixed on each side a 
miniature one : representing a tniddle aged man, covered with 
decorations and orders ; the other, a woman simply dressed, 
holding in her hand a crucifix, on which she appeared to gaze 
with wild and melancholy earnestness. The air of these 
persons convinced me they were no relatives to my host or 
my kind nurse, and I seized the first opportunity of asking 
whom they represented. Dame Martigni looked at them for 
a moment with reverence ; there was a (ear in her eye as she 
replied, 

" ' They were my master and mistress : in their house 1 was 
bom, and while they lived, I never knew sorrow. My master 
was guillotined early in the days of trouble. My mistress sought 
refuge in a foreign land, whither I followed her : she was pre- 
vailed upon to return to Paris, where she died of grief. I then 
came to live with my heph'ew, and took his name to avoid 
observation.' 
" * And what,' said I, ' could ^ou, fear from" observation ?' 
^^^ Nothing for myself:' she paus'ed, and added, ^I was 
connected with those whose best safeguard was concealment : 
though things do seem settled now, I do not like to trust to 
them,' " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

^^ OvB conversation was interrupted by loud huzzas firom the 
villagers. My balcony commanded a view above the mouldering 
walls into a field, where I now saw numbers assembled. Their 
shouts were so clamorous, I could distinguish nothing accurateljL 
but one name oflen repeated by the crowd. ~ ^ 

" ' What can they want of Eugenie !' cried the dame m 
evident alarm, and at this moment a turret- window was opened, 
and on the narrow broken platform before it stood a slender 
white figure, who, waving her hand to those below, asked in 
an accent very dififerent to the jpaiois of Dame Martigni and 
her family, what they wanted of her. 

"' We bring you good news,' cried one. 

*' ' Your law-suit is undertaken,' cried a second. 

^^ ^ Come down and hear,' said a third ; and the white figure 
immediately disappeared. . 

^^ I turned to speak to the dame, but she was gone ; and 
presently I saw her standing in the field beside the white lady, 
who was now completely veiled, and, at any rate, too far c^ 
for me to distinguish her features. This was £ug6nje DeSC.^ 
Clair, the last of a noble house, but who thenVas content to 
lead the life of a rustic, and receive her daily bread fi'om her 
foster-mother. To her belonged the table placed for my use 
on the balcony, and her parents were the individuals portrayed 
in the shagreen case. Her mother died before she could bring 
her affairs to any sort of conclusion ; and Eugenie, young, 
timid, atid destitute, was hurried by her humble friend into the 
country, till she should be old enough to take some active part 
in her own concerns. 

>^ Money to pursue her claims was wanting, but chance, or 
rather Providence, had raised her up a powerful firiend. He 
urged her cause as one of justice, for he knew her not ; and 
when a trjal was grajited, the counsel refused the offered fee, 
declaring that he would take it only if his young client was 
successful. This intelligence was meant only for Eugenie, but 
hadbeen communicated by the messeiigersentto her, at the little 
alehouse in the village, to all who happened to be present. It 
flew like wildfire,^ and every one was eager to ^e the first to 
greet their young fiivourite with the news. 
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'^ In no country is the bt>d3r of ^e peopld more enthusiastic 
than in France. Easily excited, they may be Ied4o fearful ex* 
cesses, but they will rush of their own accord to acts of feeling, 
and sensibility. Their impressions are very keen, and suc<:eed 
each other rapidly ; they «re consequently versatile and easily 
deceived. Their attachments are so many passions, and their 
affection an idolatry, that with us is often thought affectation or 
servility, for want of duly considering the wide difference be- 
tween our national character and theirs. 

" By the transports with which Eugenie was received, a stran- 
ger would have taken her for the universal benefactress of the cir- 
cle in which she stood ; yet was she poor almost as the poorest, 
and, in case of a favourable change in her circumstances, was 
altogether unlikely to remain among them, and be enabled to 
benefit them. I thought not then of al^this): I saw pnly a 
stranger in a situation both peculiar and touching.. She was 
the object of universal interest, and the voice of the multitude 
is never without its influence on the human heart. I was pre- 
pared to sympathize with her good fortune long before I knew 
in what it consisted. When at last the crowd had dispersed, 
Eug6nie accompanied the dame to the balcony. There were 
steps at the farther end, to which I had crawled to have a better 
view of the scene bdow. Eug6nie approached them ; I trem- 
bled lest she should pass on. In my weak state, the transac- 
tions of the morning were events replete with emotion. I could 
have thanked her as she mounted the steps, but Tdid not know 
how, and was silent. 

^^ She addressed me in the simplest phrase of congratulation 
on my convalescence. I wondered I had never before admired 
the French language ; in her mouth it was fiill of grace and 
elegance and feeling. ,, I replied awkwardly enough, for it was 
new to me to lose my self-possession. Dame Martigni recom* 
mended my returning to my^eat, as I looked fatigued . Eugenie 
offered not to assist me ; so, leaning on the railing and my good 
nurse, I moved feebly on, looking sometimes at the lady, who 
was doing her best to accommodate her pace to ours. 

" Her firm tranquil step was not indeed much more like 
that of *her companion, than was her smooth brow and glossy 
hair like the shrivelled face and scanty gray locks of the vene- 
rable dame. I was lost in wonder when I remembered that 
Mademoiselle De St. Clair had lived so long with the Martig- 
nis, seeing only their associates, and Adopting even their attire 
Except the long veil diat hung on her arm, her dress was that 
of a peasant ; and the tan and freckles that would hfive 9poiled 
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any other complexion than hersf, showed how few were the pre« 
cautions she took against the power of the sun. Yet she pre- 
served an air and manner that spoke of times past : a lofty mild- 
ness that forgot not noble birth in the very lap of poverty : a 
serious smUe, that showed though grief had passed away it wag 
< not forgotten. 

" When she looked down, (and her bending head and shoul- 
ders were more graceful than a poet's dream,) she reminded 
one of th^ Italian^s famous picture of the Madonna, so soil, so 
pure, so holy was the expression of her countenance ; when 
she raised her dark blue eyes, and spoke to you, it was another 
face, intelligence, energy, decision, tempered by natural sweet- 
ness and acquired courtesy. Her form and features had the 
freshness of extreme youth ; but her manner, self-possessed and 
serious, convinced you that shQ had seen and suffered too much 
for such tender years. 

^^ Well ! all this avails not now, I meant but to relate the bare 
facts. I could not get Eugenie to give me as much of her so* 
ciety as I expected, considering that she had no one else on 
whom to bestow it, and that I was in need of some change. 
When I hinted this, she sent me the list of her books ; observ- 
ing that they were to her jn lieu of conversation, and might 
iherefore be as useful to me : she added, 

" * You must not forget that in my country a single woman 
is not expected to furnish amusement in society ; — that is lefl 
solely to the matrons.' Accordingly, a daily visit of a few 
minutea in company with the dame, was all I could obtain. By . 
degrees they were lengthened. I beguiled her into some curi- 
osity about the manners of the East, and of England, and I believe 
the one appeared to her as strange as the other. Then I talked 
of France, and found her but too conversant with the horrors of 
a Revolution, of which, though she had seen little, she had suf- 
fered much. Of the companions of her childhood, scarce one 
had escaped, and the rebound of these dreadful strokes reached 
her with fatal force. 

"When she related a tale of wo, and too many such had 
fallen under her own eye, she added no comment, she made us6 
of no exaggeratedphrase, she did fiot paint sorrow otherwise than 
by facts ; but her pale cheek, her throbbing breast, her uncertain 
voice, showed rather that she was sparing the sensibility of others, 
than that she herself was deficient in it And^ oh ! why could 
not you have seen her, Hubert, when some noble deed, some 
generous trait, some glorious sacrifice, was discussed l How 
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her eye kindled, her colour rose, her tones of varied exultation 
sunk at last to passionate tenderness ! . 

" Yet was it not every thing that is esteemed great, that won 
from her the tribute of admiration. She oflen recounted, as an 
act of mere justice, what many would have thought magna- 
nimity. She told of danger incurred for objects of attachment, 
not as instances of courage, either surprising or meritorious, but 
as simple and necessary, though interesting exertions. 

^^ The lofty heroism of Eugenie De St. Clair was tempered l^ 
a spirit of piety equally profound and rational. The consciousness 
of talent, the pride of elevated sentiments, could not mislead one 
who never for a moment forgot who conferred them both. Even 
had she ffslt her superiority, such was her good taste that she 
would never have betrayed it ; but she was too pure not to be 
humble also. ' Having no one with whom to compare herself, 
she thought only of her disadvantages, and magnified into de* 
fects the slightest things that fell short of her high notions of 
duty. I soon learned to read that guileless heart more accu- 
rately than its possessor. You may imagine with what delicious 
emotion I first discovered tfiere a sentiment unacknowledged 
to herself. No, you cannot imagine, — you do not know what 
it is to be the first and only object to the pure unconscious 
being who would blush to feel her own deep^evoticm ; you do 
not know how much more fondly we love here, one we hope 
to love hereafler ! 

^^ My strength was nearly returned, and I could devise a 
thousand excuses/or detaining Eugenie at my side. She made 
not one herself, but she accepted mine. She no longer talked 
of France, or asked me questions about India ; it was my coun- 
try, my home, my family that occupied her. She made me de^ 
scribe my sister in eyery way, her appearance, her manners, her 
occupations ; and, though eager to approve, she listened to my 
eulogium of Isabella, as if she missed something, and waited 
till I should put the finishing stroke to a character so estima- 
ble. She waited in vain, fori could not lend enthusiasm or 
sensibility to my sister, not even to please my beautiful Eugenie. 
She could not comprehend my assertion that Isabella's lot was 
not an enviable one. She asked what she could >equire more, 
. ^^ ^ Has she not a home, a name, a family ? Is she not amiable 
and religious? How can she miss happiness that presents 
itself in so many shapes to her ?' 

^^ I spoke of domestic vexations and constitutional low 
spirits ; but Eugenid, accustomed to think of no evil so much 
ds the want of protection, thought any parent must be delight-f 
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ful : and when I said that mine loved not my poor sister, At 
exclaimed with animation :-—^ But she has you;' and she 
looked as if she thought that must be enough to content her. 

^' You will think it perhaps strange, that I should have let so 
many opportunities pass by, of extorting from Eugenie |i con- 
fession of her tenderness, and acknowledging my own ; but I 
was so perfectly happy, so fearful of breaking the deceitful 
calm in which she reposed, of seeing her conscious cheek lose 
the delicate cc^ouring of entire serenity, and her eloquent eyes 
averted in fear of meeting mine, that I scarce ventured to 
move, lest a breath should dissolve the spell that bound us. 

^^ Dame Martigni had told me that if her affairs were so 
arranged as to make her independent, her mother had wished 
her either to join her funds to those of some other noble and 
impoverished exile, or to enter some convent abroad, merely as 
a residence, but on no account to pronounce the vows without 
a sincere vocation. ^Mademoiselle De St. Clair,' she said, 
^ did not dislike the idea of a cloister she might quit ; but was 
too fond of liberty and light to have any desire to bury her< 
self in one for life.' In any way her prospect of comfort was 
so small, that I did not think she would sacrifice much by ac- 
companying me to England, though i did not half like scaring 
her with the notion of our union, before she was thoroughly 
reconciled to my heresy, which, early in our acquaintance, had 
been a subject of much disquiet to her. ' 

^^ One day that Fhad in vain sought her in all our favourite 
walks, and even ventured to knock at her own door without 
success, I asked anxiously of my host what had become of her. 
He only knew she was walking; and, mueh disturbed thatsbe 
should have gone out without me, 1 almost ran in the direction 
pointed out, and arrived breathless at the door of the village 
church. I went in, and beheld Eugenie at tlie humble altar, 
not merely kneeling, but nearly prostrate, on the pavement : 
her attitude denoted the earnestness of supplication, I almost 
feared of grief also ; but I could not approach her at such a 
moment, unless invited to join jny prayers with hers. 

" It was some time before she arose ; and when she caBftc 
forward, I was shocked at her couintenance. Anguish, indeed, 
was gone, biit it too plainly had been there — tears, too, had* 
ceased to flow, but they had stained her cheek and clouded her 
soft clear eye. She was quite composed, and there was no 
fluctuation on her pale cheek : the storm had been there — been 
struggled with and overcome. She smiled faintly when she 
saw me— it was still the smile of tenderness, but hope and joy 
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had fled. I was too much bewildered to speak. We went 
out of the church ; I sat down upon a tombstone, and made 
room for her beside me. She looked upon the grave, and her 
features lost some of their calmness as she said ^ It is a good 
resting-place;' but instantly making an effort to speak in her 
natural way, she gathered some flowers and asked me to help 
her to make a garland. We continued to weave it in silence. 
At last, in a quick clear tone, she said, 

" * Do you know there is good news for you ? I have seen 
your captain, and his ship is in such a state of forwardness, 
that he hopes to sail next week. You have been so long from 
home, and are, no doubt, so anxiously expected, that such in- 
telligence cannot be otherwise than pleasant.' 

^^ Eugenie's self-possession did not desert her while she spoke, 
but she bent her head over the flowers, and I could see the 
hand that held them tremble. Was this then her grief? I 
could have uttered a cry of joy at the conviction, but I re- 
strained myself, and, scarce knowing what I said, I asked, 
since she hUd so speedily disposed of me, what she meant 
to do with herself? She raised her beautiful eyes to Heaven 
as if she had said, * That yet remains to me,* and calmly an- 
swered, 

^^ ^ I shall fulfil my mother's wish, and devote myself to God' 
' Ypu will not take the veil ?' ' Why not ? What shoukl I leave V 
^|One, my Eugenie,' I said, ^ whose love you should not have 
doubted ;' andlfrom that moment she never did doubt it ; and 
when at last I received her faith at the altar, and thought with 
what pride I should present my beautiful bride to my father, I 
ddbply felt that, beloved and honoured as she would doubtless 
be, she would never be prized as she deserved." 

Lionel paused, and turned on his friend a look of former 
years : the animation that found its way to every breast ; the 
smile of gladness that, like a sunbeam, irradiated all on whom 
it fell, once more returned with all^its native brightness; and, 
though, but the reflection of the past, was still glorious and 
beautiful. The expression indeed was fleeting, and gave place 
to one of more than usual dejection ; but it went to the heart 
of De Lisle, for he now felt that it was not time alone that had 
altered Lionel. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A CBOWD of feelings seemed hurryaig athwart tbe cent 
brow of Seymour, like flying clouds across a threatening 
In jihe multitude of thoughts and recollections that pres< 
themselves, he appeared at a loss to choose what were fit 
to give utterance to. At last, making an eflbrt to rally' 
spirits, he proceeded in a low, oj^ressed tone, which vi 
only to more piercing accents as he approached tbe bit 
moment of his bereavement 

*' We received the day afler our marriage an account of i 
gaining of one of Eugenie's causes. The agent who waiti 
upon her to present the papers substantiating one of her claiml 
also brought her some money. Young as sh^ was, she bi 
seen poverty too near not to know the value of wealth ; and, 
confess, 1 expected fix>m her animated nature more lively ex- 
pressions of joy and surprise at her prosperity. She received • , 
the man with her usual grace and courtesy, omitted none of! 
those conciliating praises with which her language abounds, j! 
and which no one ever selected with more good taste and 
feeling ; but the fact did not occupy her for a moment, and she 
gave me the money to put by, without even counting it. 1 
asked if she would not like to dedicate some part of it to the 
Martignis? * 

^^ ^ It will be right for you,' she said, ^ but not for me*— affec- 
tion cannot be paid for, and I would not wound my good foster- 
mother by offering her money. ' She is rather affluent for a 
person in her circumstances, and will be more flattered by our 
remembrance^ and firequent but trifling pledges of it, than by 
•a pompous present at parting.' We went, however, to La 
Rochelle to purchase such articles of furniture as Eugenie kne\v 
would be welcome to the owner of- the Castle, towards whom 
she felt less delicacy, and, caring less for, was mote anxious to 
remunerate. 

'^ The day for sailing was fixed ; we went on board to see 
that every thing my vnfb fancied had been placed in the pas- 
sengers' cabin, in which I had spent so many hours in mo- 
notony, which I vainly thought I should never feel again. When 
the boat put us on shore, we walked along by the sea-side, 
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i'^alculating the time that it would take us to reach England. 

( The ship was bound for the Hague, but was to touch at the 

irst Dutch port, from whence we were to proceed home. 

The air was extremely heavy, the sky lowering, and the distant 

thunder, that growled and murmured almost without intermis^ 

sion, warned us to shorten our walk. A dreadful hurricane 

arose in the night, and Eugenie listened to it with thankfulness 

that we were yet on land, Alas ! danger is every where, and 

not the less formidaUe when it lurk« unseen ; my poor Eugenie 

^thought herself secure in my arms, and it was there that death 

^struck her! At Ureakfast, I thought she was pale, but Dame 

Martigni, to whom I remarked it, looked fondly at her, and 

^said, ^ she did not wish to see a fairer or a happier face/ 

^ ^^ The storm had subsided, and doubtful whether or not we 

should be summoned on board, we remuned stationary, watch* 

ing the weather, conversing, or reading. At last, Eugenie 

hegged me to desist ; she complained of a head-ache, which 

prevented her attending. I thought it plight be the effect of 

the thunder, and wished her to sleep. She lay down on the 

sofa and reclined her head upon me, but she. was restless, and 

the' strong pulsations of her heart terrified me. In a few 

minutes she started up suddenly, and, uttering a faint moan, 

^ fell at my feet. She had placed her hand upon her heart, and 

^ when I raised her, blood was streaming from her mouth ; there 

was yet a light in her eye, a convulsive motion ii^her limbs ; 

1 they passed away, and all was stiU and lifeless ! 

n I called aloud, and, alarmed at theory, the MUrtignis rushed 

. I into the room. Terror and grief were loudly expressed, as I 

i have since remembered ; thm^ I heard it not, I saw not the 

^ crowds that pressed into the room, I answered not their eager 

> inquiries, I felt only unutterable anguish, united to a desperate 
determination still to doubt my fate. I tried a thousand reme- 
dies, I bore her into the air, I gazed at her till I thought her 
lips moved. I looked up in agony and almost expected a 
miracle in my behalf: — at last she grew cold in my grasp, she 
returned not the feeblest pressure to my passionate caresses — 
tJien I knew that she was dead, and my madness turned to 
stupor! 

^^ I laid her down upon the grass, I flung myself beside her, 
I thought I would take one farewell kiss and sleep in peace. 
Some drops of blood yet hung on her cold and colourless lip. 
Hubert, there is no future time in which I shall not feel upon 
my lips the chill, damp touch that carried death to my heart. 
I sank beneath it then, and when I recovered I was alone in 
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my cabin. The darkness was profound, the wind sighed, the 
waves moaned, and I found that the ship was bearing me 
rapidly from all that remained of Eugenie. I thought it bar- 
barous. I raved, expostulated, lamented-^asked to be sent 
back in the boat, for we had not sailed many hours, but my 
Dutch /captain heard me unmoved, and mildly replied, 

"'Young man, you ought to be home; you will one day 
thank me for not having deserted you. You should not ^ve 
up the living for the dead V Alas ! I knew that she was dead, 
but it was ferocious to tell me so !'" 

De Lisle now, in a broken voice, interrupted his friend, 
imploring him to recall no longer events so disastrous. 

'^ My grief," said Lionel steadily, " is no more to-day than 
it was yesterday,: — than it will be to-morrow. That which is 
ever present, has not to be recalled ; but I ought to spare your 
kind heart, and I will do so." 

"You know that I found my father dead, my youngest 
brother ill, the other absent, and my sister decided to take the 
veil. I said, to deter her,^nly what I thought it my duty to 
say, for in truth I envied her faith, and would gladly have be- 
lieved there was any merit in a life of peace and seclusion. 
Even in the world, however, I have found repose ; and, in the 
hope of being useful to others, consolation. I cannot be what 
I was, but you can witness that I^am neither gloomy nor cap- 
tious. Since it is the will of Heaven that I should .live, it is 
expected of me that I should do my master's work, and gladly 
will I strive to do it, since, like Mercy ' it is twice blessed/ 
You know that I am not indifferent to my friends, or incapable 
of receiving comfort, and feeling gratitude to them ; and you 
know now, that the blandisliments of woman have lost their 
charm to me, and that all I felt so intensely for Eugenie lies 
buried in her grave." 

Seymour had concluded ; he held out his hand to his friend, 
and bade him good-night with his usual equanimity. His 
serenity seemed no effort, and his hand was steady as his eye. 
The blow had spent its force, and, though the heart was still 
scarred, the spirit had revived. But the shock was new to.De 
Lisle, and he felt ashamed of having ever uttered a complaint 
in the presence of Lionel. The more he considered of what 
he had heard, the Jess could he understand how his friend, with 
such a' weight at heart, could bend to commonplace people, 
and take his share in every-day pursuits. He not only steered 
his even course with a firm hand, but he turned not away from 
whatever was beautiful or attractive* 
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That he was much changed was true, but it was equally true 
that he was not unhappy — nay, Hubert felt persuaded, that he 
had more enjoyment of existence than many, far more than he 
himself. That his benevohent spirit, affectionate temper, and 
CR'dent desire to benefit mankind^ were so many sources of 
comfort, Hubert was ready to acknowledge ; but his religion 
he rather considered as a wild and beautiful enthusiasm, dan- 
gerous in any mind less powerful, than as the seal affixed to 
a noble and upright character : to which it lent majesty, and 
on which it showered sublime consolation. Such as he was, 
De Lisle looked up to him with affectionate admiration ; and 
loved, for his sake, the piety he comprehended so little. 

His opinion of others was nowise improved in consequence 
of his sentiments for Seymour, for it was evident that others 
were not like him. Neither did the benevolence of his friend 
increase his own ; for he attributed it not to any conviction of 
his judgment, but partly to a happy disposition, independent of 
his reason, that.showed him the bright side of every thing, and 
partly to his established principle, that indulgence was a duty. 
"And how," thought De Lisle, "can we be indulgent to 
man if we see him as he is ? Illusion is necessary in such a. 
^system, and if Lionel finds comfort in so amiable an iMtJsion, 
long may he enjoy ift." 

Shortly afler, the English party tore themselves from Granada^ 
and, as if loath to separate, remained at Malaga, with no defi- 
nite object in view. As they approached the coast, the sea 
air seemed to revive Lady Linden, and,intlieir numerous expe- 
ditions on the water, her increased spirits and reviving colour 
reminded Lionel of what she was before her ill-assorted mar- 
riage. The climate was delicious, and the evening breeze 
reached the English party, as they sailed slowly backwards and 
forwards, laden with the strong perfume of the orange- flower, 
and bearing to them the joyous tones of the peasantry, who at 
that hour were usually dancing in the open air to the sound of 
the guitar, the very monotony of which, falling at measured 
intervals on tbe ear, was soothing and agreeable. Lady Linden 
herself was sometimes tempted to wake the Spanish echo with 
an English song, and Henry Seymour readily joined her. His 
brother, declined every invitation to share in their amusement. 
In vain De Lisle rallied him. Lord Linden urged, and his wife 
mentioned the songs she had heard him sing : Lionel had for- 
gotten all he once knew, and was little disposed to learn any 
new ones. ^ 

" I am afraid," said Lord Linden, one day when the conver- 
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sation bad taken this turn, ^^ that you are capricious in your 
tastes, since you once liked singing." 

^^ Perhaps I am,'" said Lionel, without noticinj^ the sarcastic 
tone of the Peer, ^^ but- h^dly in this instance. I once liked 
singing, and I like it still : it was never more than a simple 
taste, — never a passion!" 
" But you sang yourself ?" 

^^ Yes, but I never liked it. Overflowing spirits r^eve 
themselves by motion, bustle, and noise of all sorts* I hum- 
med an air as it came into my head, and all the young ladies 
of my acquaintance immediately asked me to sing with them. 
I could not refuse young ladies,, you know ; and besides, by 
that means I gained many a pleasant lounge and many an 
agreeable acquaintance.'* 
^* Then why not continue ?** 
^^ Because these things are no longer in season." 
. ^^ Are you so much older than I," asked Lady Liaden, *^ or 
do you think it absurd in me to follow still so juvenile a 
pursuit ?*' 

^^ Far from it. You like singing, and I see no merit in 
giving up a harmless enjoyment, more particularly when it is 
of a nature to give pleasure to others. Besides, is it not the 
province of women to adorn virtue by every possible grace and 
isiccomplishment ? The more attractive you are, Sie more 
lustre you cast on all that is excellent. It is a sin against 
morality for a good person to be austere and repulsive." 

^^And who is good?" asked the young Peeress, with a 
troubljBd air and downcast look. 

^* Whp, indeed !" replied Seymour, " if we measure good- 
ness by those scales that liaye been given us ? Weighed in that 
balance, we shall all be found wanting. But good compara- 
tively — good from the simple absence of evil, and the ardent 
admiration of excellence — good enough, for instance, to enjoy 
the holy stillness of the scene before us, and to feel the Spirit 
that ruleth all things move on the face of the waters, and give 
to the heart of man an earnest of that peace he cannot find 
here — just so far 'tis surely neither rare nor difficult to be good." 
"I would I could think so!" said Lady Linden earnestly ; 
"but I cannot persuade myself that these clear moonbeams 
have the power to make me better or holier. I know that I 
am calmer, more contented ; but while my senses are soothed,' 
my heart is untouched. As the light dances on the surface of 
the ocean, but penetrates not to the coral caves that lie con- 
cealed in its deep cold bosom* so do the hope and piety you 
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Connect with our present situation glanoe upon mj mtad, 
sootl^ing jt as it passes over, but neither improving nor ezhila* 
rating it.*^ 

^^ Where then lies the fault. Lady Linden ? Not in the scene ; 
for with what purity is it not fraught-— with what gratitude 
should it not inspire us ! How nnich is there here of mere 
beauty ! How much is there bounteously lavished solely to con* 
tribute to our enjoyment ! Is it nothing to feel that we are 
thus the continual object of Divine protection and boundless 
benevolence ? and shall He yet find in our thankless hearts one 
thought that purity cannot sanction, one wish that is not in 
unison with His known law ?" 

Lady Linden had listened, with her eyes riveted on the 
speaker, as if her ear drank the sound of which it was ena- 
moured. A few tears gathered slowly in her dove*like eyes, 
and gently, unconsciously, and slowly rolled over her pale 
cheek. When Seymour ceased speaking she bowed her head 
upon her breast, and he felt that her spirit too had bowed to 
the truth. 

He remained silent ; but in the uplifted eye, that sought with 
joy and confidence the starry canopy above him, could be 
traced the benevolent pleasure he experienced at conmiunica- 
ting a portion of his own serene enjoyment to otie who 
seemed dead to emotions of gladness. Lord Linden gazed 
npon the scene before him with a sort of troubled curiosity, 
and laboured with doubting, distrustful feelings to comprehend 
what was beyond the Ifmits of his mind. De Lisle saw it all, 
and sighed as the feeble wish struggled at his heart, that he, 
too, could be religious. Henry and Major Linden, taken up 
with their own conversation, knew no more what was passing 
around them than if they bad not been there. There are 
some people who see any thing better than what is under their 
eye, and like every thing lietter than what is within tbm 
reaclT; and to this class, somewhat modified perhaps, these 
young men belonged. 

The English party had but one more day to spend together, 
and they determined to lose none of it. Fatigued with the 
exertions of the morning, Lady Linden sat partly reclined on 
the sofa, her thoughts fixed on the approaching separation, 
and the little prospect of her ever again meeting with Lionel. 
She fancied herself declining rapidly, and all the bitterness of 
death was to her comprised in the moment of hearing his last 
larewell. But the inward pang ivas unbetrayed. She lay 
motionless, every feature still an^ quiet, every tone calm and 
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measured. As the evening wore away, her words were fewefi 
her voice feebler ; and Seymo>ir felt that ther^ was cruelty in 
delaying a separation that she could not bear to look steadily 
in the face^ 

*^^ I am afraid,"* he said, in rather an under tone, though it 
was one of which the quick ear of Lord Linden lost not 9 
single accent, ^^ that you will envy me this day month. I shall 
then hope to see your children. You know they are in mj 
neighbourhood.'' ^ 

" You are very good," — Lady Linden hesitated ; — ^* but why 
should 1 tax your kindness ? My children are too young to 
amuse any one, and, for some time to come, can interest only 
mothers." 

^^ I do not affect to care for children as playthings, but it is 
impossible to wish well to the human race, without feeling a 
keen interest in creatures who bear the seed within them of 
the excellencies or the follies of foture years. I like to mark 
the dawning of perceptions beyond their age; the intuitive 
feelings that education and circumstances will crush or.invigo* 
rate. As- a general study, this has great attraction for me— 
to a mother of more sensibility than rehgious confidence, I 
can fancy its being almost too painful. Seeing deeper into 
the character, that a stranger •does but glance at, hoping more 
anxiously, fearing more frequently, she must oflen doubt the 
wisdom of her most arduous exertions in their favour. It is 
an awful trust, but doubtless you can tell to what animated 
feelings it gives rise." 

There was a sligiit indication of agitation in the manner and 
countenance of Lady I/inden : it passed away, and she an- 
swered meekly — " I will not usurp your esteem* — I believe 
the idea that I could not long perform my duties by my chil* 
dren ha§ induces) me to neglect them altogether. They are 
very young, and I did not think I was injuring them." 

" They are so young," rejoined Lionel eagerly, V' that now 
is the time to begin ; and when you return to England, the 
-most interesting of all occupations awaits you." 

Lady Linden smiled, shook her head, and repeated with 
marked emphasis, "Ay, when I retufn !" 

" Why indulge such an idea^ Lady Linden ? It is most pro- 
bably erroneous, it is most undoubtedly unfortunate, for it 
palsies both your feelings and your faculties. We know 
nothing of life and death ; and I, who stand before you now 
in full force and vigour, may drop suddenly into that abyss^ 
which must eventually swallow us all up. We know not> 
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Wtiere our career may terminate, but we all know what daily 
Work is given us, and that we may not neglect performing it, 
though we may fancy its termination nearer than it is."* 

Lady Linden had not listened to the last phrase, and iihe 
betrayed her inattention by the abrupt question—" Has life no 
charm for you, that you speak so coolly of its cessation ?" 

" I do not," answered Seymour, *' suffer myself to .tliink 
whether it is pleasant or laborious. I know that with respect 
to its continuation I have no voice, and 1 know that it is good 
for me that I have not. Experience proves the first fact, and 
faith the second ; I am accordingly free from anxiety upon the 
subject. Hope and fear are offsprings of doubt, but this is a 
matter of knowledge and conviction.'* 

*^ And is there none you would regret in this world ?" asked 
the lady with emotion. 

" I regret those I have lost as long as I am separatied firom 
them," replied Lionel ; " those I should leave behind, and 
who must one day follow me, are surely not legitimate objects 
of regret If I had children it might be otherwise. I might 
struggle to live for them, for it is hard to replace a parent." 

Tears sprang to the eyes of the young mother. "I am 
well reproved," she said, after a pause, **^ but I too will en- 
deavour to live." 

" A fair promise !" cried Seymour gaily, " may it be as 
fairly kept! and now, my gentle, placable friend, we must bid 
you^dieu. We have of late owed so much of our enjoyment 
to your society, that we shall find it hard to do without it ; but 
Hope was at the bottom even of Pandora's box ; we will 
cherish it, and expect to meet again as soon as yourheahh can 
stand pur northern air.'' 

Mechanically the whole party had arisen as Seymour moved, 
and each took leave of the lady, h^r husband, and brother. 
Lady L— accompanied De Lisle a few steps towards the 
door, and bowed and smiled to bis parting compliments, but 
she heard them not ; her whole soul was with Lionel. '' Shall 
I see him no more ? Will he not say another word ?" thought 
she. As he reached the threshold he turned ; he looked at 
her ; he even smiled. She had need of that calm and friendly 
smile. No words c5uld so well have shown the folly of her 
agitation. It sobered her at once ; she turned away and could 
not repress a rising sigh. It seemed as if his departure had 
dissipated some dear and fondly cherished illusion ; yet was the 
spell not roughly broken, but gently dissolved, and' memory 
loved to linger on the images that fancy had so sweetly painted. 

14^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The travellers had time to make Isabella only a hasty visit;. 
for LionePs presence was required in England, and Henry 
ivasso well as to abandon all idea of wintering in France as 
he had at first intended. I'heir sister had not the leisure to 
regret seeing so little of them. I'he Lady Abbess was dying, 
and cabals to succeed her went on as actively within the four 
viralls of a convoQt, as ever were known in the world for tlte 
attainment of objects of apparently more consequence. Be- 
sides the ordinary inquietude and intrigues on similar occasions, 
a dissension existed between the sisterhoocl and the bishop of 
their diocess, both claiming the right of election. Fatigued 
with the constant repetition of. the same pretensions and argu- 
ments, Isabella would gladly have talked to her brothers of 
something, else; but they, to whom the subject was new, were 
curious as to the probable termination of the dispute, and 
.eagerly inquired if she could ^uess the person most likely to 
meet the wishes of all parties. Isabella named a Biscayan 
lady. 

^* And is she a friend of yours ?" asked De Lisle. 

" On the contrary." 

" Then she will not have your vote ?" 

^^ Pardon me, she is entitled to it, for she is the most worthy 
to succeed.'* 

" 1 hope," said Henry anxiously, ^' the death of the Abbess 
ii^ill not be a great loss to you ?" 

" 1 cannot deny that it will be a great one. She loved ray 
mother ; and though the sentiment would have beei;L choked 
up with other matters, had she lived in the world, as it was, 
associated with her earhest and brightest days, it could not 
well fade from my memory. The Abbess is a sort of link 
between-my. past life and my present. That broken, I shall be 
alone in a land of strangers. In losing her I shall also regret 
the solid advantages of being an efficient, almost an indepen- 
dent person^ Do not, however, let your rapid imagination 
take fire, my dear Henry ; I shall not be a victim. Within the 
limits of the cloister, f here is little to desire, and, well-regulated 



and governed as this house is, less to fear. I shall cease to be 
favoured, but anr little likely to be oppressed/' 

Isabella sought in vain to cheer her brothers ; they quitted 
the convent sad and dispirited, fearing for her a thousand ills 
she disdained to anticipate for herself. They had hardly crossed 
the frontiers, when at a de(>lorable hovel, where the want of 
horses obliged the English travellers to delay a while, they 
were overtaken by a Spanish youth. He presented a letter to 
De Lisle : it was from Isabella. 

" I recommend," said she, "to your protection the bearer, 
who will probably have grown out of your knowledge. He is 
the same deaf and dumb lad who was our agent in the escape 
of Donna Theodora. 1 have discovered that his infirmity was 
feigned, and I have therefore advised him to seek employment 
without the convent walls. You were seeking a servant when 
we parted, or I should not have encumbered you with my 
protigS. The Abbess died not an hour since, and we pro- 
ceed by daybreak to the election of her successor. My 
brothers may write to me through the new Abbess. It is most 
probable that their letters will reach me. ■ If they could take 
the trouble of writing in Spanish, I should be more certain ; 
for we think here that Enghsh is a strange heretical lan- 
guage." 

." What, companions," thought De Lisle, " for the liberal, 
high-minded Isabella Seymour! And yet, perhaps, I only 
think her liberal when compared with them." 

The young Biscayan was summoned, and appeared much 
delighted with the prospect of servuig De Lisle, who hinted to 
him that his old habits of silence would be a very particular 
recommendation, at the same time that neither he nor his com- 
panions could refrain from asking the motive for his playing 
a part that could profit him so little. 

" It was not altogether assumed," answered the Biscayan, 
speaking slow ami with difiiculty. " I was born tonguetied, 
and, being one of a large family, it suited my parents to call 
me deaf also. By this artifice. Father Francis was induced 
to take charge of me. Of course, my supposed deafness render- 
ed my intelligence and comprehension much more marvellous, 
and I could not pull down the edifice of my own renown. An 
accident restoted my speech, but nearly proved fatal to my life. 
I was climbing a high cliff, and disturbed a bird on its nest : 
it flew past me unexpectedly, and startled me so much, that I 
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]et go my bold and fell a very constderable distance. I gotctp, 
bruised and bloody, with my moutb full of dirt «nd pebbles; 
it was much cut, inside and out, but from that time 1 found I 
could speak, tbougb uncomfortably to myself, and probacy 
unpleasantly to my bearers." 

Be Lisle and the Seymours were of opinidn that these acci- 
dental cuts had not been exactly in tbe right place, and that an 
operation somewhat more skilful might restore the organs en- 
^ tirely. The youth, though content to make but little use of bis 
tongue, was rejoiced to hear he might have the power to do so 
when it suited him ; and recommending the cavaliers to the 
protection of every saint he had ever heard Father Francis 
name, he respectfully took his leave. 

Tbe weatier had been so sultry hitherto, that the travellers 
could not persuade then>selves that summer was over. A sud- 
den change in the climafe almost made them regret the fluc« 
tuating weather in England, where winter can never be said to 
take one by surprise, perhaps because one^ feels that it is never 
far distant. They hastened on to Paris, chilled and disap- 
pointed. Afler a rapid survey of what most deserved atten- 
tion in that highly ornamental capital, they proposed crossing 
the channel ; where, true to prejudice and habit, they expect; 
ed the warmth and cheerfulness from a coal fire, which they 
would not see or feel in one of Wood. 

While the necessary preparations were making for their de- 
parture, the Seine suddenly fro2e over, and ^he gay and beauti- 
ful scene that was now daily exhibited, proved attractive enough 
to the three Englishmen to detain them a few days longer in 
Paris. They were all good skaiters ; but Lionel, who loved the 
exercise which recalled the reckless hours of his earliest youtb, 
much excelled both his brother and Hubert. They made par- 
ties on the ice ; they performed a variety of figures, they for- 
got not their national mania for betting, even in a country 
where its inhabitants require not the unnatural excitement : 
happy in being able to find an interest in every thing, they do 
not want to be lashed into amusement. 

The frost had continued for above three weeks, and it was 
expected to last much longer, when the weather was so imper- 
tinent as to give the lie to philosophers by breaking up alinost 
suddenly. The ice continued to present a solid footing to the 
adventurers, but its sides were deenrted insecure, and the num- 
ber of skaiters was much diminished. There Was a bet pend- 
ing among the Englishmen and some of their intimates, upon 
two Poles, who had undertaken to perform on the ice a dance 
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Tery common in their country, but which was rather a novelty 
on the banks of the Seine. The performers were urged to give 
up the thing, the weather having changed so much ; but.young 
and heedless, they seemed to think the various wagers of more 
consequence than their Uves, and faithfully performed tlieir en- 
gagement. 

One of them, willing to avoid an unsound part, destroyed 
in some measure the grace of the figure, by making an abrupt 
angle. When the applause had subsided with which the exhi- 
bition was greeted, and the crowd had in some measure- dis- 
persed, Henry Seymour, trusting to the lightness of his figure, 
chose toskait beyond the line to which the Poles had confined 
themselves. The ice appeared firm ; and bolder from success, 
Henry took a yet wider sweep. It seemed' as il^ the whple 
ponderous mass waited but the turn of a straw to burst asunder : 
it gave way at once, and De Lisle saw from the bank where he 
was standing, the sudden plunge of several persons ; but till 
the distant cry of Lionel smote his ear, he knew not that Henry 
was one of its victims. He looked up, and before he had 
time for thought or motion, Lionel had passed him with the 
swiftness of an arrow, and plunsred at once into the chasm 
where Henry had disappeared. Hubert's first impulse was to 
veil his' ey^s from a sight so horrid as the instant destruction of 
his friends ; his next was to rush forward and make one despe** 
rate struggle to save them. When he reached the spot, his 
heart leaped at the sight of Lionel, apparently uninjured', 
holding fast by one hand to an edge of ice, to prevent being 
carried beneath it while with the other he grasped the floating 
and evidently insensible body of his brother. With so much to 
excite him, De Lisle neither wanted for energy nor resolution; 
The spectators, touched by his evident agony, lent him their 
active assistance, and the Seymours were extricated from the ice 
with astonishing celerity. 

When Lionel reached the shore, however, he was as little 
able to sustain himself as was the inarimale Henry, and De 
Lisle followed them borne on flat pieces of wood to their lodg- 
ing, whither a medical man, who was present at the accident, 
recommended their being* conveyed, after having tried a few of 
the simplest remedies to revive Henry, without effect, on the 
spot. An immense concourse of persons followed to the apart- 
ment where the brothers were deposited, unheeded by De Lisle, 
who thought of Nothing but his friends, saw nothing but the 
countenance of the medical man, whom he dreaded to question, 
yet whose opinion he longed to divine. Exhaustion and agi* 
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latioi^had for a memetit o?erp^wM«d Lioiiel, but Ua senses re* 
turned almost at the iBOooent his bearers placed him on the 
couch, and looking anxiously round, bis eye rested <m the 
ghastly face of his brother. 

He remained motionless for a few minutes, as if to collect 
and ascertain his own strength ; then grasping De Lble's arm, 
he arose and bent in silence over the body. He bad seen death 
in loo many shapes to mistake him now, and his fnend, who 
watched his features, saw by tha faint strii^gle that passed over 
them, and the repose of hopelessness that succeeded, that ano- 
ther of the ties that yet bound him to earth had been burst 
asunder. The apartment was quite full ; and the many faces that 
rose one above the other, expressive either of painful curiosity 
or a feeling of sympathy, might have furnished many a charac- 
teristic group to a painter. 

The awful silence that reigned through the whole, was not 
its least remarkable feature ; a tew women wept, some crossed 
themselves, but emotion of every sort was noiseless. The first 
sound that broke the trance, was the abrupt entrance of Hubert's 
Biscayan attendant. He had heard of some accident befaUea 
the Seymours, but knew not wbat, till, entering the room and 
forcing his way through the crowds he suddenly espied the 
corpse of his favourite. With a k>ud shout he sprang forward, 
and cast himself on the body, eagerly graqnog its hands, and 
seeking for one lingering pulse at the heart that was at rest for 
ever. The spell that had bound up the multitude gave way at 
once, and all clamorously bewailed over the dead, or advised the 
tiving. 

There was a priest among them who now strove with some 
effect to eabn and disperse the crowd«— he then mildly^ddressed 
De Lisle, entreating him not to sufier his friend, if he wished to 
save him, to remain standing beside the corpse with his wet and 
almost frozen garments still clinging to htm. Awakened to a 
new sort of dread, Hubert implored Lionel to take some care of 
himsei£ If Seymour scarce appeared to hear hnn, at least be 
made no opposition to his request ; but, ere he followed the im- 
pulse of his arm, he placed his hand on the cold white forehead 
of bis youthful brother, and in the low, almost supernatural tone 
of one whohaafor the moment lost sight of earth and earthly 
things, he slowly ejaculated, '' Father! it was a ^ure heart, and 
such shall see The^ !" He had borne the conviction of his 
brother's death unshrmktngly, but he couldnot so soon bear to 
speak of him as gone ; and the few tears that feN slowly over 
cheeks nearly as coburless as those of the dead who lav before 



faitn^ were &e first though unconseioas tribute to brotberly 
love. 

Hubert codd ill endure the loss of bis amiable companion ; 
but the anguish of Lionel^-^tbe noble, the high-minded, the 
pious, — wrung his heart almost to burstii^, and in the bitter- 
ness of his spirit the thought occurred : ^^ l^hese then are the 
men that suffer, while the unrigfateoufs and the heartless? 
prosper." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

When Seymour had quitted the spot where his soul yet lin- 
gered^ he opposed none of Hubert's wishes with respect to him- 
self, but having got into bed and takea what was offered him, he 
remained so still that it was hoped he slept. De Lisle had 
continued to watch beside him for nearly fWo hours, when 
Lionel held out his hand, and he was shocked to find it burning, 
parched, and tremulous. 
/ " Do^you feel feverish ?" he asked anxiously. 

'^ Yes," answered Lionel, in his usual quiet tone, ^^ and it is 
therefore I speak to you now before the fever increases so as to 
confound my ideas. My brother Frank is abroad, and to you, 
therefore, I must look to act a brother's part. Henry can be 
taken without much difficulty to the family vault, and buried with 
our ancestorsi^-so much to satisfy the customs and the pride of 
man ; and now to satisfy an individual feeling of my own, quite 
as absurd as theirs, but yet (I confess the weakness) most sooth- 
ing to me at this hour— lay «ic, my friend, beside Eugenie." 
' De Lisle hoped that he was already delirious, and that do 
dansrer existed for his life, but in his own troubled brain. Afler 
some, farther conversation, he was forced to give up the idea, 
and listen with a bewildered and aching consciousne^ to the 
desires and regulations of his friend. They were simple and 
explicit ; and when every thing had been done that could save 
others trouble, he turned to subjects more congenial to his tem- 
per and cast of mind. The fever, as he expected, rose rapidly ; 
and conscious of the fact, he ceased to converse until he lost all 
self-control. Yet even then his words need not have been dis-^ 
avowed in moments of recollection. The ravings of Lionel 
spoke not of wounded pride, blasted ambition, or disappointed 
.passion. His exhortations to the brother who needed them 
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no longer, his few sentences of boun41ess tenderness to the wtfe 
he was about to join, were affecting to those who knew that the 
beings with whom his soul communed, were beyond the reach 
of his care or his love ; but the emotion they inspired was nei- 
ther bitter nor terrifying. The thoughts of Seymour were too 
pure to be painful, and their expression excited tears that were 
more soothing than distressing. 

He continued so long in a fluctuating state, and there was 
at one period so much hope entertained of his ultimate recovery, 
that De Lisle sent over the body of Henry to England for in- 
terment. Could he have left Lionel, he would have accompa? 
nied it ; but that being impossible, he was anxious that, should 
his friend recover, the first object that met his eyes should not 
be ihe coffin of his brother. That recovery indeed soon be- 
came problematic, and at last all idea of it was given up. The 
lever was no sooner combated in one way than it broke out in 
another. Consumed and worn out by it, he ceased to hav^ 
even lucid intervals. . He was never apparently quite uncon- 
scious of Oe Lisfe's presence ; for though he did not address 
him by name, he took more readily what he offered, and some- 
times feebly pressed the hand that so oflen supported him. 

On the morning of his death, Hubert, exhausted by long 
vigils, had rested his head against' his bed as he sut beside it, 
and yielded to a momentary stupor. But the sleep of the anx- 
ious is not repose, and is easily broken. Hubert's was dis- 
solved by a cold touch on his cheek — he looked up-— Lionel had 
drawn his feeble fingers over his sleeping face, in a gentle ca- 
ressing manner, and smiled as he met his troubled glance. 
The smile was very beautiful, and as it gradually vanished, it 
left behind a trace of affection and peace. He gazed fixedly 
at him for a moment more, then closed his eyes, and a faint 
struggling breath betrayed that he had taken his last farewell. 
De Lisle knew that all was over, yet did he remain motionless, 
dreading to confirm that awful fiat from which is no appeal. 

It was not till the intelligence had been conveyed and repeat- 
ed to him a thousand times — it was not till the shroud had ac- 
tually .unfolded the noble form of the departed, that De Lisle 
discovered how steadfastly to the last he had looked for his re- 
covery. He had repeated with others, "there is no hope ;" 
but there was a corner of his heart which cherished it still, 
which looked for a miracle, which would have believed any 
thing sooner than the loss of one so dearly prized. The blow 
came, therefore, upon him like the swifl vengeance of an of- 
fended Deity : he fell beneath it prostrate and powerless, but 
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not resigned. It was might against which it was vain for 
feebleness to struggle ; but he was without consolation* He 
daily, indeed, said to himself, ^^ It is better a^.it is--the world 
was not%orthy of him, and had ceased to give him pleasure*- 
why would my. selfish spirit have chained him here ? But 
natural arguments, unaided by spiritual ones, s^re little to re- 
concile us to calamity. Philosophy is good where the heart is 
not touched — it may conceal the pang, but a mightier balm is 
wanted to subdue it. 

There was some little comfort in executing with religious 
exactness eve^ desire of the deceased. De Lisle found him- 
self much indebted to a stranger for smoothing the difficulties in 
the way of placing Seymour beside his wife. As a heretic^ 
tliis was not easy to effect. He could follow the funeral pro- 
cession to La Rochelle ; but when* there, could not ensure 
compliance with his request from tlie simple and probably rigid 
country: priest. 

'^ We must certify," said the stranger, " that he died a Catho- 
lic; and this certificate, properly attested, will remove the 
scruples you might have to contend with. Of course you will 
order masses for the repose of his soul." 
. *^I will do," replied Hubert, ^^ whatever is required, that 
money can do; but I would rather not certify a falsehood. 
He was not a Catholic, and I cannot therefore assert or insinu- 
ate that he was," 

The stranger smiled. '^ Pardon me, young man ; but are 
you quite sure you know in what Catholicism consists ? I un- 
derstand he was a religious, serious person. Have you so 
frequently discussed with' him your schismatic opinions, that 
you could swear to his having adopted them all ? Do you 
know whaf he thought of the real presence, of the duty of con- 
fession, and of the other more trifling differences in our faith ? 
for with the Pope's supremacy I reckon the clergy alone have 
to do. Who, in our days, thinks that what is manifestly wrong 
can be made right by the voice of a priest ?" 

*' Many, I rather think," replied Hubert ; " but that, at pre- 
sent, it is needless to discuss. To your other questions 1 can 
only say, that I never did hear Seymour give a direct opinibn 
on those subjects ; but my general impression certainly is, that 
he was unfavourable to your faith. A mind like his aspired at 
once to the Divinity, and could not brook the many interme-' 
diate agents you have i>laced between God and man." 

" It may be so — ^yet here we have only your impression, not 
your knowledge ;— now facts may speak against your impres- 
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si6n. Here is a foreigner who dies of a malady tliat admits 
not of religious preparation — he is found to have worn conti- 
nually a small female picture, to which is affixed a crosis— ^s 
last wish is, that it may be buried with him, and that he himself 
^ay rest on Catholic ground. It is easy so to represent this 
to any Hberal priest, that after administering extreme unction 
to the body, he ma)r give a certificate that will answer your 
purpose." 

' ^^ By a liberal priest, I suppose^ you mean one who has no 
religion at all ?" 

" Truly,*' said the stranger, with a shrug, " I have not your 
passion for investigating men's private sentiments. Their 
public profession is enough for me." 

^^ And- in thi^ case must be enough for me also," said Hu- * 
bert ; and with a grateful expression or two to the stranger, be 
gladly availed himself of his kindness. 

The pension that was allowed by Lionel to his wife's old 
nurse, was ordered to be continued ; and if De Lisle had not 
met with the memorandum \>n the subject, he would have con- 
tinued it himself, but the old dame refused to accept it. -^^ I 
took it from her husband," said she with tears, ^^for I could 
liot wound him ; but I do not want it, and will on no account 
receive it from you, of whom neither Madenu>iselle St. Clair 
nor I know any thing; or from a brother of the noble Sey^ 
mour's, whom \^g never beheld, and who may any day be fight- 
ing against us." 

. De Lisle's attempts at persuasion all proved abortive-*— she 
was resolute and even sulky > and he soon found 'the money 
she had hitherto received, had been principally spent in masses 
for the orphan Eugenie. 

AUthose^wbo remembei^ed the romantic story of the ship- 
wrecked Englishman, flocked to his funeral, and the rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church, though somewhat shorn of their 
splendour in that remote province, were not without their eflect 
on Hubert. He hstened at dead of 'night to the slot^ly 
^haunted requiem, and confessed, that though it could avail 
little to the dead, it ^as not always unprofitable to the living. 
Reiigious^ceremonies seem to keep up some connexion wiUi 
the departed ; and for the-first time in his life he regretted that 
he was Aot more religious. 

^^' Lionel needed not this pageantry," thought he as he leaned 
over his grave; ^^and Henry would have been grateful to it 
for assimilating with his own feelings ; why have I alone a 
cold and withered heart, which rej<»ces not in the wcvld^ yet 
cpnnot &el the light beyond it ?" 
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. Oppressed by musings such as these, he tore himself from 
the lowly spot sacred to the memories of Eug6me ajQd Lionel, . 
and, having paid a visit of civility and acknowledgment to the 
priest, prepared to depart. To England, however, he would 
not yei go ; for he knew not how to announce to Isabella her 
heavy losses, otherwise than by soliciting an^ interview. It .was 
a dreary season for silch a journey ; but few things stopped 
DeXisle when once he had an object in view. He was glad, 
too, to have some excuse for deferring his return to the busy 
haunts of men ; he knew that time would restore him to his 
usual state, but at that moment he had neither the wish nor 
the power to struggle with the heavy clouds of grief that had 
gathered around him and settled on a spirit at no period gay 
and buoyant. He thought the feelings of Isabella, calm and 
well regulated as they were, would hardly stand such a shock, 
and he mourned over her as though he loved her ; for he want- 
ed somet)iing to mourn over, and some apology to hfmself for 
indulging the violence of sorrow. 

When he stood at the convent gates, his heart died within 
him, and he had scarce power to give utterance to his request. 
It was denied him : he might at some other hour solicit an in- 
terview with the lady abbes^^ but the English nun saw no one. 

^^ It is well,'' thought Oe Lisle, as he turned slowly away ; 
'^ these tfigh and cumbrous walls shut out the sound of mirth, 
-—why then should the voice of wo be sufl^red to penetrate 
them?" . 

Again, however, he presented himself, and this time the ab* 
bess deigned to appear. He stated the purport of his coming ; 
and though she who heard him, had seen many a haggard 
cheek and quivering lip before, grief, it may-be, in her eyes, 
was more touching in the young and beautiful, for she was 
evidently affected by his manner. She refused, however, to 
let him see Isabella. 

" There is no reason," she said, " for breaking through my 
rules ; for what can you tell her more than you have told me, 
and which I can repeat in a way more suited to the ears of a 
pious maiden who is vowed to solitude and Heaven ?" 

^VHave I -said aught," asked De Lisle, in an accent of 
apology, ^^ the most pious might not hear ?" 

^' I know you did not mean it, young man, but the world- 
ling cannot speak like the nun. You lament over yourself 
because your friends are lost to you in this world. To their 
sister they have been lost from the hour she passed these 
portals. It is not their natural, but their spiritual death she 
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will mourn. She loses nothings for she had left them 
before they were called upon to leave her ; but they who lose^ 
we fear, their own souls,, (dying in that accursed faith,) are 
objects of compassion, not to be thought of without horror." 

Hubert absolutely started : to doubt of the salvation of 
Henry, was absurd to hiin ; but of that of Lionel ! it was pro- 
fanatidn ! His eye kincUed, his pale cheek burnt — -he thought 
of the gentle forbearance of his friend, of the benevolent com- 
passion with which he would have listened to what excited such 
keen ire— the smouldering fire was extinct, quenched in tears, 
that he concealed by casting his eyes to the ground. . 

The abbess saw the heavy overcharged lid, and her heart 
smote her for the pain she had given ; but to retract was im- 
possible. She soothed him, however, by expressions of kind- 
ness : she sufiered him to write in her presence with a pencil 
to Isabella," stipulating that it should be in Spanish. She even 
acceded to his request of receiving him again qn the following 
day to inform him of any thing [sal>ella might wish coiQmuni- 
cated. With the morning, however, came a note,.dehvered 
by his old acquaintance Father Francis. It wjis as foUows : 

^^ Depart, young man, in peace ! I cannot see you again ; 
it is^too painful. The sister of your friends is less detached 
from the world than I had hoped irom her quiet cheerful de- 
meanour ; she fainted at the unexpected news. She looks as 
usual tO'day, and desires you to convey her earnest wishes to 
the sole survivor of her family, that he may emulate the con- 
duct of his elder brother, and tlie faith of his sainted mother. 
Stranger, adieu ! I will pray for your conversion, but come not 
again to the walls of Santa Maria." 

To this formal dismissal, De Lisle had nothing to object. 
He saw that the wary abbess feared the nature of his regard 
for the nun. 

^^ These cloistered saints," he said to himself, as he mounted 
his mule, ^^ think but of one sort of affection, and deem that 
invariably criminals They little know my regard for Isabella 
has no warmth in itself, and is but like the rays from a setting 
sun reflected oh a barren waste : those withdrawn, it glows no 
longer with borrowed lustre. And now for England !" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Slowly as Hul>ert moved, and little as he wished to attain 
the end of his joumey, he did reach it at last. Captain Sey- 
mour was not in England, and nothing therefore delayed lus 
arrival at the paternal mansion, where he was received by his 
father with tears, and by his mother with pride. Sir Francis 
was growing feeble, and feared at one tii|^e he might not have 
lived to welcome his son's retui:n. No such feehngs disturbed 
the serenity of Lady De Lisle, who, Supposing Hubert might 
return any day, had not suffered from his absenfce, and now 
hailed him with joyful exultation, as she marked the improve* 
ment time had made in his person and manner. 

It was difficult, indeed, to be more striking, and though the 
beholder was not always sure he liked the countenance, or felt 
attracted by the manner, there was a fascination in both, that 
perpetually aroused attention, and inspired the wish to please 
him before the point was by any means decided how far he had 
pleased them. His apparent carelessness of the impression 
he made^ was admired by some, and resented by others, but it 
had its weight with all. 

The return of any other person in his situation would have 
been little more than a nine days' wonder, and after everf 
neighbour had seen him, and given the eagerly sought for opi- 
nion, of whether he looked browner or fairer, colder or more 
gracious than when he lefl them, he might have been dismissed 
for some newer topic, and by all but prudent manmias next to 
forgotten. But this could not occur to one so little disposed 
to gratify the curiosity of the whole county, by appearing in 
public one inoment sooner than he could help it. Every one 
had something new and odd to tell of the unsociability and 
strangeness of De Lisle. These reports were speedily so 
much magnified, that many, when they did see him, actuallf 
wondered to see him do any thing I^e other people, and whis^ 
pered to each other, ^^ That after all, perhaps, foreign coun- 
tries had not so much injured the young man, and that it was 
a certain fact that he could be agreeable, though, to be sure, 
he might not always like the trouble.'* It was true he did not 
like trouble, but it was none to him to be agreeabfe ; for, as 
the beautiful Augusts^ Parry soon discovered, even his silence 
^ 18* 
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was more eloquent than ordinary conversation. He had al* 
ready met her frequently, without thinking it necessary to ask 
for ilny of the ladies, when he called on the old General. But. 
Augusta, proud of the notice he took of her, and not unwilling 
to^increase it, was determmed to get over this piece of formali- 
ty, if possible. 

^( Do you know,^' said she one day to him, " that n^ elder 
sister is come back to live with us ? I believe you used to be 
friends." '. 

^^ Not that I know of,'' thought De Lislet to himself, but he 
was far from saying so, and niade some civil speeches about 
his regard for the whole famtiy. 

^^ Oh yes," cried his lively companion, ^^ I hope we are all 
very good friends ; but I had frincied that you, Ellen, and eur 
poor William, were particularly intimate : perhaps I was 
<]reaming, or you cannot carry nursery anecdotes in your 
mind." 

The names instantly recaBed ^ tide of juvenile recollections, 
and Hubert felt the mterest he might 4iave thought it civil to 
feign. Afl^r many questions, to which he found in Augusta a 
willing answerer, he exclaimed, ^^ Dear Ellen ! I can fancy 
her nothing but the beautiful, animated, affectionate child I 
last saw her. I am half sorry I am to see her a grown and 
altered woman!" 

^^ Altered indeed, I should think !" said Augusta, with an 
arch smile. — *^' Nay, now," she gaily continued, " do n't look 
so sombrous— my sister will not frighten you, if you come to 
see her, though you will find none of the animation you seem 
to have admired in your childish days." 

^^ She has been unhappy ?" said Hubert, as if half asking 
the question, half speaking to himself. 

^^ Shf has been^ possibly ; but now she appears to have a 
certain sort of quiet enjoyment. I have heard, William's 
death was a severe^ affliction to her ; and no wonder, for he 
was her whole brother, and with us she had but litUe acquaint^ 
ance*-but th^t, you know, is some time since. When her 
aunt. Lady Susan, made that strange marriage, she lost a very 
gay home, and the prospect of a fine fortune. We all tried to 
receive her as afiectionately as we could, but 1 dare say we 
were all awkward except my good mother, who never thinks 
of herself, and therefore is never ill at ease." 

" You are a good girl, and I do not doubt your kindness to 
our poor Ellen:" — so Augusta interpreted the kind look of 
approval Hubert gave her, and* the gentle, almost tender tone 
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in which he spake to her of somethuig ebe ; for he began to 
perceive how peculiarly interesting their conversation had ap^ 
J>eared to the circle of observers with which every young un< 
married couple are sure to be surrounded. 

The next day he mounted his hoiise, determined this time to 
mak for Mrs. Parry as well as the General. About half way / 
lie encountered a gay party of equestrians, who checked the 
speed of their horses as they approached him, to exchange a 
xnorning salutation. One lady, either not knowing him, or not 
caring to lose a piece of good ground, galloped past. 

^^ Ellen! Ellen!" screamed out one of her sisters; and 
Ellen reluctantly returned. She rode a very spirited animal, 
who instantly began capering at turning back so suddenly. 
" She will be thrown !" exclaimed some of the party. 
^^ Not a bit of it," said her brother ; ^^ Ellen can sit any 
thing." And So it proved, for bounding, frisking, and rearing, 
she approached with as quiet a look as if she were walking by 
the road side. The wind had not only given her a vivid colour, 
but had deranged some of her auburn tresses in a manner 
more picturesque than comfortable. 

" She is still exquisitely lovely," thought De Lisle, " though 
something I loved of her childish expression has vanished." 

It did not appear that IVIiss Parry was seeking any thing in 
his face, at which she scarcely glanced. She bowed her head 
in frigid silence; and Hubert, chilled and mortified, felt more 
than half inclined to turn instantly homewards — but he re- 
membered she was unhappy, thsLt she had ceased to be ati 
heiress ; and benevolence overcoming pride, he mentioned his 
intention of visiting Mrs. Parry, and renewing his acquaintance 
with the companion of his childhood. Ellen bowed again, 
with more kindness of manner, while something like a smile 
of thanks played over her unclosed lips. 

Hubert had never before taken so much pains with any one ; 
and not to be met even half way ! If was very strange. Did 
Ellen think him one who visited all the idle women in his 
neighbourhood, and helped them to pass away a morning? 
Or had she been spoiled by the adulation early paid to the 
heiress of Lady Susan Fitzosborne, and took .all attention as 
the t^ommon politeness that was her due ? He was aroused; 
and eveft startled in the midst of these cogitations, by the fa- 
miliar appellation of ''Hubert!" in a voice that for long had 
not sounded in his ears, but whose peculiarity of tone could 
not be. forgotten. He looked up, doubtful whether to feel 
gratified or surprised at being treated with so little ceremony. 
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^^ Do n't ^0 over Ae child under your horse's feet/^ said 
Ellen, ^^ and do nU look so surprised at mj impertinence. It 
Tvould take me a great while to get acquainted with Mr. De 
Lisle." 

"In truth, I believe," replied he, " Hubert was the more 
amiable of the two ; and therefore I would rather be so to 
you." 

" I have heard as much," she said, lowering her voice, so 83 
«iot. to be heard by the rest of the party, ^^ but I believe neither 
the gossip of the county nor your own slander of yourself. I 
remember you a tender, generous, intelligent chsuracter, «nd I 
have no faith in your having become cold, proud, and cen- 
sorious." , 

" To the two former I may plead guilty, but not to the 
latter. I never was censorious, and Ellen did not use to 
be so." 

" Fairly retorted ! I am, indeed, taking an ungracious way 
of renewing our friendship ; but don't you know 1 always 
lectured in pur young days, and then you submitted ?** 

" I will try and be docile again, but I fear I have lost the 
good habit." 

*' You fear it ! Come, then, there are some hopes of you 
yet ;" and Ellen turned her large bright eye upon him with 
somewhat of the gladdening expression of former years. 

At dinner Lady De Lisle mentioned her wish of calling the 
~ following day upon Miss Parry, and her son offered to drive her 
in his curricle. His mother thought the weather somewhat 
cold for an^open carriage, but pleased with the attention, ac- 
cepted it. 

" I wish," said Sir Francis, " it was not so far off, for I 
should like to see that sweet child ; though she is grown up, 
they say, less handsome than she promised." 

•" Yes," said Hubert, " much less handsome ; or perhaps it 
is the mere fact of growing up that has spoiled her." 

" Do you mean that a beautiful child is a handsomer thing 
than a beautiful woman ?" 

" No, perhaps not ;— yet if I do not admire the child more, 
I am decidedly more interested by it. I remember Ellen, when 
every feeling shone bright and uncontrolled on the-swe^etest 
little dimpled face imaginable. I still see the pr^ty little 
gracefuFarm that hung round her brother's neck, half in fond- 
ness, and half for protection ; and the long heavy eye-lashes, 
so often wet with tears as she and William spoke of their poor 
mother's death. How often, when I have ^ept for company, 
Jjas she stooped down to cwesame^todloldtne I wai^a good 
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child, and God would reward me by not taking &w^ my 
mother." 

Xady-De Lisle felt a passing pang at the subdued tenderness 
with which her son spoke, for she was aware that she had not 
been such a mother as Lady Ellen Parry, and could not 
reasonably have expected to be as much regretted^ There 
was a momentary silence, which was broken by Sir Francis 
asking when Hubert had seen his former playfellow, and 
"what she had done to make him regret so much her former 
self. 

*^Oh, nothing!" he replied. ^^I parted with the playful, 
open-hearted child, and encountered to-day the calm, self- 
possessed woman. It is all right, no doubt, and natural, — yet 
is the change unpleaaing. She was always fearless, but then 
there was something in her high spirit that looked like enjoy- 
inent of Hib, in which in one so young we are apt to sympathize, 
and a noble ignorance and incredulity of evil, which cannot 
exist now. She is not masculine, but she looks so much to 
be her own mistress, and that of every thing that surrounds 
her, that she cannot, strictly speaking, be called feminine. 
Formerly her warm affections made her dependent on others — 
now they have subsided, or^re controlled ; for her manner is cold 
without being listless ; indifferent, yet not inattentive. Alto* 
gether, the meeting her has given me an tmcomfortable 
jsensation." 

^^ And yet," said his mother, ^^ you relum to-morrow ?" 

^^ Yes, for I may find myself deceived in my present opinion, 
or, what is more probable, habit will reconcile me to what is 
now disagreeable^ and I may lose the identity of Ellen, tlie 
joyous, warm-hearted Ellen, in the cold, fashionable-looking 
Miss Parry." 

^^ I was i^ad to hear," remarked the good-natured Sir Francis 
(who understood little of what his son had been saying, farther 
than as it implied some disapprobation of the young lady,} 
'^that she had something settled on her when Lady Susan 
married, and must also have all that the old Earl settled on her 
mother, at General Parry's death." 

''That, I fear, is but little for one so educated," said Lady 
De Lisle. 

'^ I never heard what produced the great difference in the 
fortunes of Lady Ellen and her sister,^ observed Hubert. 

»' Did you not ? It is soon told. The late and last Earl 
Fitzosborne was a fortunate person. Bom to nothing, he 
acquired before he died, all that men value most. He married 

^ English heiress, and he aunived all those between him and 
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tbe Iiiah tide. H^ was an eloquent speaker at the bar, 
not a contemptible one in the Hoose. He was unlock; 
but in <Hie thing, which, they say, poisoned all his pleasures- 
he had no son. The title was extinct with him, but his pro* 
perty, it was thought, would have been equally divided betweei 
Ellen and Susan, and so perhaps, but for General Parry, it 
would have been, who being quartered in Ir^and ages a|^ 
had an introduction to Lord Htzosbome, and fell in love w^ 
Ellen. Some say both the &ters were in love with him, bat 
he could marry but one, and naturally took the one he liked. 

*' The old peer, though vastly hospitable, and a great preacher 
of liberality, was in his heart a bitter aristocrat. He looked 
upon General Parry, a man of respectable family, excellent edu- 
cation, and most gentlemanlike manners — indeecl, in all respects 
a rising young man — as a complete misalliance for his daughter. 
She ran away, and he never saw her after. Lady Susan, who ^ 
expressed as much grief and amazement as her father, supplied | k{ 
the place of the hitherto favourite Ellen, and was left sole I u\ 
heiress. She wrote to her sister after Lord Fitzosbome'sl ;; 
death ; and Lady Ellen, who thought herself dying, and would | | 
not lose friends for her two chiidren, overlodied her ft>rmer un-| t 
kindness, and Uved with her as cordially as before. Lady 
Susan wished, on her sister^s death, to hve with her brother- 
. in-law, and take charge of his children, but to this he objected {I ^ 
I know not why. 

'^ When he married again, bis present very Amiable unpre- 
tending, little wife. Lady Susan was so urgent to have Ellen, 
' that he yielded, supposing that she would be more likely to re- 
member her promise of leaving ho* what she possessed if she 
never left her, than if she was brought up at a distance. Poor 
William, you know, fell in his first campaign, sincerely de- 
plored by every one, and bitterly so by his sister, and 1 really 
pity her returning to unknown relations, (for they have rarely 
met,) and to the graves of her mother and biotber." 

"Oh!" cried Sir Francis, "she will marry, and forget all 
that. Was not her mother a very happy woman, who was 
brought up as splendidly, and had nothing at last to look to but 
her husband ?" 

" I don't think Lady Ellen was happy ; though she^was too 
proud or too prudent to show it. She was a woman of superior 
talents and endowments, and had the art of making her husband 
pass for a clever man ; but though she deceived tie' world, she 
could not deceive herself on that point." 
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^^ General Parry is reckoned a sensible person now, I 
think ?" 

^^ Yes, he is not a fool ; be is pleasant in his own house, and 
has much knowledge of the world. Ho does vastly well, but I am 
sure you remember, ^r Francis, when he was thought something 
far .above the general run ; and while Lady £Uen lived, the 
illusion lasted. I can't help sometime3 thinking he was in re- 
ality cleverer then. He was obhged to put the best part of his 
.understanding forward, to be on a level witM her ; for he ad- 
mired and. loved her to the end. That is unnecessary now ; 
Mrs. Parry was an accomplished, and stili is a most amiable 
woman, but she is not as lively or well-informed as her husband, 
and looks up to him with more than deference. He is called 
upon to make no effort, and it is no wonder if some of the 
powers of his mind have rusted and decayed." 



CHAPTER XXL 

The following morning was clear and bright, and Lady Dc 

Xiislc, wrapped in a fur peUsse? found her son's curricle less 

piercing cold than she had expected. Every one was at home, 

except the lady they wanted to see, who was walking with her 

lialf*>brother. Just as they were departing, EUen came in, but 

it was late : Sir Francis dined early, and did not like to wait 

for his dinner, (the best-managed husbands have always some 

little fancies, and that was his,} and Lady De Lisle could only 

make speeches without resuming her seat. Misd Parry, in a 

close bonnet and veil, with a shawl over her pelisse, was 30 

completely disguised, that neither face nor fig6>e could be 

pronounced upon ; but Lady De Lisle saw in her graceful 

motions, and the peculiar ^ir with which she entered the room, 

enough to remind her of her mother, and, touched by the 

recollection of a person she had liked as much as she w^s 

capable of liking, she dropped her artificial electioneering 

manner,^nd greeted Ellen with real warmth and kindness. 

Miss Parry accompanied her to the carriage, and Hubert/ 
who had been flirting, or more properly flirted with, to the last 
moment, by Augusta, ran down the^teps not to keep his mother 
waiting, and took Ellen's hand as he passed. She neither 
withdrew it, nor^ seemed disposed to shake his in return, but 
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the smile on her face was more courteous than cheerful, and 
he did not feel quite sure that she was pleased. Unaccustomed i 
to being repulsed, De Lisle almost angrily gave up all idea of f 
being on any other footing with Ellen than with her half-sisters; I 
indeed, without meaning it, he soon found she was the only I 
one of the family he never happened to sit next at dinner, or to I 
talk to of an evening. As to dancing, that was out of the I 
question, for Ellen would not dance i she said sometimes it | 
^d not agree y^ her, sometimes she did not Uke it, and some- 
times she was iaeA,' 

She was seldom called upon to make these o^cuses, for she 
never went to balls, and in general, as little out as possible, so 
that even a chance dance was an event. Her dress, too, was 
strikingly dissimilar from the younger Miss Parry's, and was 
more suited to their maiden aunt than to their sister. No 
flowers or beads ever mixed with her beautiful auburn hair, } 
which was bound smooth round her head, as if her object had 
been not to show it off, but to make it take less room. A silk 
scarf in cold weather, and a lace one as it grew warmer, in- 
variably concealed her shoulders, and almost her throat. Her 
marked air of distinction carried off an attire that in any one 
else would have been dowdy, but it still had the effect of adding 
many years to her age, and Hubert found many to doubt her 
b^ng only three years his senior. Indeed, when he looked at 
her cheek when exercise had not flushed it, and at the slimness 
of a form evidently intended to be plump, he could not help 
thinking such ravages, which outstripped time, must have a 
secret cause. The next moment he discarded the notion as 
fanciful and romantic. Her smooth brow seemed unladed 
by care ; there was no contracted muscle about the mouth, 
which in repose was reflective, but not melancholy, and in 
action sweef and courteous. Her fine eyes, though seldom 
sending form a single flash of animation, were serene and 
sootbing to behold, as the moon's light on a placid lake. 

Hubert sometimes thought of her when alone, and wished 
to know her better ^ut when thrown in her way, and that 
was seldom, something seemed always to occur to second her 
retiring manner, and place him at his usual distance. At last 
what he had foretold happened : he forgot his attaching little 
Ellen, and saw a mere bowing acquaintance in Miss Parry. 
Shortly after this change, he engaged himself to leave'' home, 
for a few day%, but could not fulfil the engagement, owing to aJ 
kick he had received from his horse on bis ankle, which con-j 
fined him to his own room. ,He was rather, surprised to findl 
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that, the day.on which he was to have iefl home, E^m came 
to pay his motlier a visit. It bad beea Ioq^ promised, aad 
nothing could he more evident than that it had been delayed 
till he was gone. He had ceased to think about her altogether, 
aud she was now recalled in an ungratifyiilg mannerto his selC- 
love. - - 

With a little feeling of pique, he resolved on not interfering 
with her wish to avoid him, and, though quite equal to being 
wheeled into the drawing-room, chose to remain entirely in 
his own room, and receive occasional visiUifrom his father and 
nH)ther. 

The very first evening, however, he was tempted to relax^ 
for Ellen played on the organ. He kept his door open, and 
thought he heard it quite well ; but she sang, and, though her 
voice was not very powerful, a taste natural and acquired, and 
great sweetness, had made it something more than pleasing. 
He listened, and found he lost too much. He said next day to 
his fatjier, that he had tlefl his door open to catch the sounds ; 
and was, as he'expected, strongly urged to join them in the 
evening. 

" I assure you/' said Sir Francis, " it is quite worth while, if 
Miss Parry donU sing any more ; for she is a most fascinating 
person, with such a soil caressing manner, and such a pretty 
kind way of saying things !" 

^Hubert was aghast. EHen caressing and complimentary! 
He took breath before he could rally his father on hai&ing made 
a conquest of the lady ; since, to every one else, her cold 
dignity of behaviour was conspicuous: he confessed that he 
was afraid of making his appearance, lest he should turn their 
fair guest back again to stone. Sir Francis laughed at the 
novel effect to be produced on a young woman by the presence 
of a handsome young man, but promised not to assist the 
transformation by preparing her for the possibility of meeting 
so terrific a person. 

When evening came. Miss Parry had played two or three 
pieces before Hubert could make up his mind to become. a 
nearer listener. At last, she began a magnificent and some- 
what loud piece of Handel's, under cover of which he thought 
he could be wheeled unobserved into the music- room. It was 
on the same floor with his, and the doors being open, and 
carpets all the way, he did indeed enter unseen by the fair 
musician. There were steps up to the organ,^an»d «he sat 
therefore above the others, looking, as Huhert thought, almost 
ghastly pale in the blaze of light that fell upon her. Sheihad 
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on a quiet morning gown, but no scarf to conceal her thinness ; 
and her white garment, and bloodless, transparent-looking 
fingers, gave her somewhat the appearance of a spirit, to which 
the sublime expression of her countenance, in harmony with 
the sacred music she played with so much feeling, added not a 
little. ^ ' 

Hubert, who loved music, and was not ignorant of its science, 
was less acquainted with that style than any other, and felt, 
while he looked at Ellen, that it was made for her : there was 
a lofty energy of manner^ a holy calm of features, in unison 
with notes of piety and thanksgiving, without which the spell 
would have been incomplete. Ellen turned to Sir Francis 
when she had finished ; and the cheerful kindly tone in which 
she addressed him, did indeed electrify Hubert. It was not 
mere surprise — it was emotion, half painful, half pleasing, for 
it gave him back the artless affectionate Ellen of his childhood 
—•the Ellen he had thought lost, and believed he had forgotten ! 
At this moment she met his kindling eye, and her own looked 
the brighter. She half-advanced to meet him, but, as if recol- 
lecting herself, stppt, and expressed in a few coldly courteous 
words her pleasure at seeing him well enough to leave his 
room. 

Hubert bowed his head in silence to the ceremonious com- 
pliment, and Sir Francis wasolStiged to say what had lured him 
thither. Ellen seemed little disposed to act the Siren any 
longer, for, taking up her work, she sat down by Lady De Lisle. 
Every one felt as if there was something on their spirits, yet 
every one laboured to talk except Miss Parry. Sir Francis at 
last, wearied of a constraint so unnatural, and for which there 
was no apparent cause, was so urgent with Ellen to amuse 
them by playing or singing, that she could refuse no more. 

*' My fingers," said she,. " are stiff for want of practice, but 
you shair have ballads if you like, which will not interfere with 
my work." Then turning to De Lisle, she advised him to stop 
his ears, as lovers of Italian music had a proper contempt for 
the harsh notes of England. 

" I am afraid," said Hubert smiling, '» if you fix on it in the 
hope that I shall not listen to, or enjoy it, you tvill be disap- 
pointed." 

Ellen slightly coloured ; and instantly began a popular air, 
which had little either of feeling or melody to recommend it. 
She sang carelessly, but she could not quite destroy the efifect 
of her sweet voice and elegant manner, and Sir Francis won- 
dered at the conclusion of each son^, that he had never parti^ 
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oil the table, which Hubert had taken up mechanically. 

^^ What have you been poring over this hour with such a 
long face ?" cried his mother, taking the book out of his hand. 
It was a hymn set for three voices. ^' Is it pretty ?'' asked 
Lady De Lisle, showing it to Ellen. 

Miss Parry looked at it, and grew a little paler as she an-^ 
swered, ^^ I have not seen it for many years." Hubert sighed, 
and, ai? if by so doing he had answered her thoughts, she said 
to him, ^^ We shall never all three sing that hymn again." 

*k We were not happy when we did sing it." 

" Oh yes, we were ! Perhaps we thought we were not, but 
such sorrow broke not our rest, such tears bhstered not our 
cheeks. Did not William and I love each other the better for 
deploring our loss together, and did not you» whose infant feel- 
ings were fb^he first time awakened to sympathy, rejoice, 1 will 
not say, in our grief, but at least perceive with complacency 
how much it endearedT you to us ?" 

^^ No, Ellen ; I was unhappy because you were so— -our 
clnldish feelings are not compound, as they become when the 
past and the future rise up to bewilder us. At that age, proofe 
of the affection of those we love are not valuable, as they are 
when experience has taught us distrust, because what we do 
not doubt requires not to be proved to us. 1 knew that I loved 
you and your brother, and that appeared to me sufficient reason 
for being loved in return. I repeat that the sorrows of your 
childhood were the solitary shade in mine, which was other- 
wise a most joyous one, and there is no other period of it, thai 
excepted, to which I would not gladly return." 

^Mt is oflen but a poor compliment to our childhood, to pre-' 
fer it to the present," said Miss Parry in a tone of unfeigned 
sadness ; then, as if willing to account for the dejection she 
had involuntarily betrayed, she opened her -work-box and gave 
into De Lisle^s hand, a picture of William. He-gazed atten*' 
tively at it, and asked if she thought the likeness satisfactory. 

'^ What," replied she, ^ is or can be satisfactory, to those who 
knew and loved a thousand expressions no painter's art can 
catch ? That is a very good picture, and I prize it, for I can 
look at it till Fancy paints a more perfect likeness, and gives 
even the parting tones of kindness, which I felt then were the 
last I should hear on earth." 

*'^ Are you so superstitious, my dear, as to believe in presenti* 
ments ?" asked Lady De Lisle. 



^* N6 ; I «lo not say, rationally speaking, iMt tli^y are hke^ 
to prove triie^ but they will arise in almost every mind that is 
alrbngfy afiected^ and be believed, 'while tha fear and the anxi- 
ety that gave them birth continue." 

^ Yotk are so reasonable a pcrsonj," said Sir Franers, (willing 
to give the conversation a turnj " that 1 should not wonder to 
hear yon argue of tb^ impossibility of seeiiig a ghoel, though 
ym had acttjally ihet one at the moment.'* 

" Very hkely," said Miss Parry with a smile ; " fjO* 1 once, 
had a great knack of seeing ghosts.*' 

" Why, my dear child," cried Lady De Lisle, " what a young 
visionary you must have been !" 

^^ It is very true, Ma^am, but I am tame now, and neither see 
visions, nor dream dreanis." 

** I am heartily glad of it," exclaimed Sir Francis. " 1 con- 
fess it would alarm me excessively to meet you wandering 
about the house at midnight in an ecstasy.'* 

**Nay, my dear Sir Francis, now you give me a worse cha-. 
racterthanl gave myself, for I assure you I never personated a 
ghost or frightened any one but myself ; so you may go to bed 
kk peace, without any dread of seeing me in white draperies 
and a taper, d kt Lady Macbeth, undrawing your curtains to 
say ^ Beware !* " and Ellen threw herself into a phantom, atti- 
tude with the lighted candle she held in her hand, «nd uttered 
the word in so sepulchral a tone, and with so fixed and sigrfitlesa 
a countenance, that Sir Francis declared she had destroyed 
his rest, and Lady De .Lisle complimented her on her good 
acting 

Hubert too, was struck by it, but not agreeably. He did not 
Mke features and attitudes that were so much under command ; 
and least of all did he like to see her wind up a conversation in 
which there had been so much to interest him, in so light and.al- 
most saraastac a manner. Her's, bethought, was too much hke 
the spirit that scc»rned itself, io be moved to leel for any thing. 
As Ellen bade him good night and read the disapprobation of 
his thongihts on his iaee, his attention was attracted to the pecu- 
liar expression of her's. It was utterly unlike any thing he had 
seen on her features before-^something of triumph and amuse* 
ment, with a eovifused fear of detection, to avoid which, she 
dropped her eyelids as if their long friiges guarded her from 
betraying some lurking meaning behind thrm. \^ hat could it 
hb ? Had she meant to displease him, and did she rejoice in 
having effected it ? Supposing that he had wished, even more 
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Chan he did, to be on a friendly footing with her, what evi^ could 
stride to her from his regard ? 

He pondered over this that evening and the next day, and 
came to the conclusion that her former childish affection had 
not merely sunk into indifference, but, from some unknown 
cause, actually turned into hatred. From such apparent injus* 
tice, Herbert's proud spirit^evolted : he took advantage of his 
sprain being .much better to pay his visit, and Ellen bade him 
adieu with such undisguised pleasure, that he almost promised 
himself never to speak to her again. Whenever be thought of 
her aow, it was with a sort of asperity that made him more 
pointed in his attentions to Augusta, merely to avoid having 
any to pay to her elder sister. De Lisle could not be rude^ 
but he could easily be distant and haughty ; and Miss Parry, 
who had not before seen him in that light, was at first asto- 
nished, and wondered if it would continue. It did §o, and she 
now saw, for the first time, what people meant by his flirtation 
with her sister, now that she began to experience herself how 
coldly he could look, amd how sti^y he could bow. She saw it 
with pleasure and hope. - ' 

Augusta was a girl it was as impossible not to love, lUi it- 
was always to approve. In her union with Hubert,' Ellen saw 
every prospect of improvement for her sister, as well as of 
comfort. He is sensible, thought she, and will influence her ; 
he is indulgent, and will not harass her. Miss Parry soon 
thought of^ nothing else ; and though she made not a single 
remark, Augusta, whose shrewdness and sagacity were sel- 
dom at fault, saw it all, and smiled to herself, for she knew Hu- 
bert better. 

One day on which he was to dine wHh them, and EUeil^ 
consulted about her sister's dress, was actually placing some 
beautiful flowers among the soft ringlets of her brown hair, 
Augusta implored her, when she studied the becoming, to wear 
a less earnest look, or she would terrify her into believing she 
looked well in nothings ' 

" 1 dare say," said Ellen, " that would alarm you ! — it *b 
kicky that there is no immediate cause of dread.*' 

" So, then, all this anxiety is only to charm one who, be- 
lieve me, is beyond the reach of my enchantments, were they 
potent as Merlin's." 

" If you thought so, yeu would hardly be so lavish of themt 

one would think." 

" That 's because your amusements are not mine, and tice 
vend* I like flirting, for its own sake— that is, for the atten- 

1«* 
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tiim, tte conversation, and the dancing that it gives. I am nol 
like my wise sister, expecting matrimony at the end, like ydiiow 
leaves when the summer has Jown." 
^^ Yet sflirting may end in matrimony." 
^' So may a thunder-storm kill me ; yet I like it, and have 
hitherto escaped mischief from it." 

<^1 am slow of comprehending," saH EUen, ^^ where the 
-mischief lies of marrying Hubert." 

^^1 thank Heaven that I wish not for Mr. De Lide's handi 
half as eagerly as-you wish it for me.; fott have consulted th^ 
planets, aiid they are contrary." 

<'^ If you wish them to be favourable, you are likely to be able 
to make them so." 

^ Ellen," said Augusta, dropping her playful manner, ^^l 
wish you to understand me in this matter, once for all. I aim 
at no mo(e than I bave-^the distinction of Mr. De Lisle's at- 
tention> His heart is out of the question, and tliere is but one 
way in which it could be brought into play. I must first be in 
love with him myself, and I must let him see it. I am not the 
former, and 1 could not stoop to the latter." 

^ Yours is surely a strange kind of pride. How often have 
I seen you stoop, as you call it, to insinuate a certain sort of 
preference for men i acquit you of the bad taste of really caring 
for?" 

^^That," eagerly exclaimed Augusta, ^^ b the very thing t 
I did n^t care for them, but it amused me to feign it a little, it 
Was all bcidimgt^ that their own vanity prevented their seeing 
thr6iigh<|aite as clearly as you did.. But to suffer a real feeling 
to master and subdue one ! and- then to betray it ! and meekly 
hold o«t your hands to the chains that man in his tyrranny 
would forge with links of iron, and rivet upon you for ever, when 
bis are broken and trampled in. the dust! Nov Ellen, I will be 
my own mistress w^ile I breathe, even though I should bear 
another name than my father's." 

" May you long bear his, Augusta, if you could change it 
with such feeljngs 1" 

" Look not so reproachfully at me, sister. If I many, which 
I hav^ no wish to do at present, it will be with every intention 
of doing my duty ; and to enable me to do so, I will keep my 
head clear and my heart calm." 

** And you flatter yourself you could give up your darling 
pursuits, your thirst for admiration, to a man you did not love 
exclusively*" 
^^ We will see when the time comes ; besides, I may not 
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have to give any UlaxDg up. I have seen many hasbanda, who 
delighted in their wives being admired and fasbionafaie." 

^^ Heaven preserve you from such a husband! He would 
blight your character, injure your ieehngs, destroy your home. 
How different from Hubert De Lkle !'' 

Augusta, who had been serious as long as possible, now began 
laughing immoderatelf-^at one nionient inventing supposed 
grave speeches of his to a dashing triddy witb ; and the next, 
applauding Ellen's new mode of recommendbBg a lover, by 
giving the lady reason to suppose she would have endless sacri- 
fices to make, and would be thwarted in aU her wishes. Over- 
come by her garruhty, and amused by her wit, Miss Parry took 
refuge in smiling silence, and the topic was not again renewed ; 
though she secretly flattered herself, that a disengaged person 
could not go on flirting for ever, with so engaging and hand- 
some a girl as Augusta, wkhout its terminatmg in the sober 
way she wished it to do. 



CHAPTER XXU. 

The summer was now sufliciently advanced to make parties 
more agreeable in the open air than. within doors, and Mrs. 
Parry accordingly gave a breakfast in a marquee pitched upon 
a fine verdant lawn, from which diverged, as fi^m^a centre, 
four handsome avenues of beech and elm trees, with openings 
between, which discovered distant and rather pleasing views. 
Every body was disappointed to hear of excuses from Sir 
Francis and Lady De Lisle. There was a knot of first-comers 
quickly formed undier one of the most shady trees (for the 
heat, as is usual, was found far more intolerable in the open air, 
and surrounded by humming and stinging insects^ than it 
would have been in a large darkened room) and began lament- 
ing this failure, and wondering, as the note said nothing of 
Mr. De Lisle, whether he was included or not. 

" Of course," said one lady^ '* he must come here," glancing 
at Augusta. "It would be so odd if he did not.'* 

*^ More odd if he did," said Augusta drily, "if, as you sup- 
pose, Sir Francis has the gout." 

"Ohl" whispered the lady to another, on whose arm she 
bung, ^^ things are not in such progress as we thought, and the 
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damsel affects not to expect him, that she may not be mortified 
if he should not come, after all." 

A significant look -and gentle pressure of the arm, implying^ 
^e wisdom of silence till there was no one near to be ofiended 
by hearing, was the reply of the nore wary companion. 

^^ I hardly think,*' said a neighbouring Squire, ^^ he wotild 
give up such a pleaeant thing as thii^ is likely to be. But I 
inow of an invitation that has been^ sent to him, that he wiH 
certainly invent an excuse for, or refuse without any excuse 
at all.'' 

'^ And what is that, Mr. Liddard ?'' cried every one at once, 
looking round significantly at all who were likely to give pa^ 
ties within sight. 

^^ Why, Thompson the tinker is going to give a ball, to show 
off all the young tinkers, and we are all to be asked, it seems, 
only the De Lisles were to be secured first.'' 

A little more wonder, and a good deal more contempt than 
the occasion called for, was now expressed, — good-humouredly 
checked by Mrs. Parry, who observed that Mrs. Thompson 
was a quiet, amiable woman, and ^e did not doubt woul^ 
have a good ball, as she had a large house and would of course 
be more anxious to please than those whose claims to gentility 
might be better established. No one had much to say beyond 
a chancre sneer of Mrs. Thompson ; but her husband, the 
vulgar, Doisterous, arrogant purchaser of Barrymore Lodge 
(or as he chose it should be called, Barrymore Hall) was fallen 
upon and criticised unsparingly. 

" Well, be he what he may!" cried Liddard, fatigued with 
the torrent he had brought down, ^^ all 1 say is, that De Lisle 
won't go to the ball, though his mother may jthink it a popular 
thing to do, as we may have another election. What say yoa^ 
Morris ?" 

He could not have applied to a better man for a little oppo- 
sition. " What do I say ? why, that he will go, to be sure, 
and be the first there, and hand out the lady of the house, and 
have the pleasure of lending some of his consequence to peo- 
ple who have none. You say he is proud and will stay away ; 
— I say he is proud and will go to patronize." 

" What will you bet of that ?" 

'' JOh, any thing ! what you will ! Here, Tom Parry shall de- 
cide ;'' and the laughing school-boy, enjoying both the argii- 
ment and the bet, eagerly pressed forward. 

There was a buzz of comments on De Lisle, among whicb- 
the censure might often have stood for praise, and the praise 
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Quite as frequwitijr wore the appearance of blame. A rainifi» 
cation of the argument started j)p in the shape of proper pride 
and dignity, and how far De Lisle's might be considered in 
this sense. 

^^ For my part,'* said Augusta^ who felt bound to defend her 
admirer, ^^ it has never* been niade ckar to .me that Mr, De 
Lisle is proud at all ; end 1 am sure 1 give all the young mea 
full leave to be as much so, if they will but be half as plea- 
sant.'* 

^^ Oh, Miss Augusta Parry i" cried Morris, ^^ with all due 
deference, your vote this time goes for nothing : but here is a 
more impartial judge (turning to Efien, who stood silently by 
her sister.) What do teu say to Mr. De Lisle's going to 
Thompson's?" 

^^ That if he goes, be will be gentleman^4ike» for he cannot 
be otherwise; and that if he stays away, it wUl be from a 
better reason than pride." 

^^ And will you enable us to guess at the reason ?" asked 
Morris sarcastically. 

^^ Not easily, since I have not guessed at it myself." 

^^ Oh, then^ you merely repose an implicit confidence in his 
unknown reason." 

^^ £ven so-^ there are ft^w things I have so much confidence 
in, as in Hubert De Lisle's good feelings " And Ellen calmly 
turned away and encountered the very person she was speaks 
ing of. 

He stood an amused spectator, or rather listener, of what 
was going on, gratified by Augusta's lively defence, and con- 
siderably astoni^ed at the more lofty grounds on which her 
sister supported him. He was not, however, on a sufficiently 
intimate footing with Ellen to expres.« his sense of the obliga- 
' tion otherwise than by a bow and look of thanks ; but going 
instantly up to A'ugustfivhe caught the end ef her long sash, 
and, carrying it with an air of mock gdktatry to his lips, he ex- 
claimed :— - 

^*' To the generous defeniler of the absent*^ homage and 
greeting from her faithflil slave ! And now of what am 1 ac« 
cused, and what is it J am not to do ?" 

Liddard, who was a bitter, but not a[ bold man,'^ bad no fancy 
to risk the encounter of a proud and ireful glance from youngs 
De Lisle ; he therefore was conveniently deal', and turned on 
hb heel, humming a tune, as if he had never been concerned 
in the conversation. But Morris, who had a comfortaUe share 
of assurance, imtandy declared both their bet and reasons for it. 

*' Who would ever have thought," said Hubert, good-hu- 
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moureclly, '^ that my doing so insignificant a thing as going to 
Mrs. Thompson's, or staying away, could have lost or won a 
wager!" 

" You will go ? won't you ?" asked Augusta. 

*' If you will^dance with me." 

*' Hold I" cried Morris, " 1 can't admit of bribery, though 
in- my own cause : we must put the lady out of the case, hey, 
Liddard!" 

^^ But jrou can't put all the ladies out of the case, or it would 
be a new sort of ball ; and while there is so much youth and 
beauty to be found at Mrs Thompson's as we have here at this 
moment, we shall all be bribed to go. Besides, you are quite 
right, I shall be proud to patronize so amiable and respectable 
a woman as Mrs. Thompson.'' 

^^ And so honourable and poRshed a gentleman as her hns' 
band," muttered Liddard. 

^^ Poor Mr. Thompson ! i fear I cannot plead his cause. It 
has ever been sufficient reason to me for avoiding a man, that 
he is personally disagreeable to me^ and our tinkering neigln 
hour has the ill-luck of being so to most people. However^ 
he is our neighbour ; so we must visit him once a-year, and 
give and take a yearly invitation to something — why not to a 
ball, as well as to a dinner ? I think it the best, and decidedly 
the most popular thing of the two " 

^^ Who would ever have thought Mr. De Lisle would have 
been such an advocate for dancing !" was the exclamation as 
soon as Augusta and he had moved away. Of course, his 
companion had full credit for having wrought so marvellous a 
change ; and the prognostic was gaily made, and eagerly re- 
ceived, of Augusta giving plenty of balls at the Park, when 
she became its mistress. 

The repast, which in compliance with fashion was called a 
breakfast, was pretty and wetl-ronducted, as every thing of the 
sort always was at General Piarry's ; alter which the company 
dispersed ; some danced and s< me sat stilU some talked and 
some sang, some strolled abont„ and tried to be sentimental, 
while others ran through the winding walks in search of their 
companions, who would have been, more certainly found with 
half the exertion, laughing alike over their success or failure. 

Augusta, who under pretence of doing the honours, could 
pay Hubert more attention at her own home than any where 
else, told him she would show him Ellen's favourite walk, and 
led the way through shrubberies and parterres till they came 
to an open lawn, where she suddenly stopped, and, making 



faer companion a sign of silence, pointed to her sister at a little 
distance, who, with the young Parrys and some of their play* 
fellows, seemed busily employed in fixing stakes in the ground. 
She clapped her hands, which, it seemed, was the signal for 
the race ; and when they had gained a few yards, to the sur- 
prise of Hubert she herself started, and, speedily outstripping 
them, looked laughing back, as she reached the goal. 

" How fleet and graceful she is T' exclaimed he, " and how 
her beautiful hair shines in the sun, as it used to do when her 
brother and I called it burnished gold !" 

^^You may thank me,"' said Augusta, '^ for a sight of the 
race ; for, if we had moved or breathed, Ellen would not have 
run ; and even those glittering tresses would have been co- 
vered, and have expiated the sin of beauty by close confine- 
ment and gloomy ckrkness.*' 

^' How strange ! how incomprehensible ! Is she a prude, or 
a Methodist, that she has such a holy horror of being admired ?^' 

/^ Neither, I believe ; she is good and gentle, and indulgent, 
and in all points but that natural. If she were a timid person, 
I should understand her shrinking from observation and' dread- 
ing display : but she is not that — her brilliant talents and enthu- 
siastic temper are for ever impelling her forward, while some 
factitious reasoning or exaggerated principle, that I cannot 
understand, as instantaneously checks faer. It is very lucky 
for me ; for, if Ellen would but be herself, I should soon have 
to hide my diminished head.'* 

^^She certainly is handsome, but without your youth, fresh< 
ness, and brilliancy, she would hardly be a rival you could 
fear." 

^^ Ob ! don't think to soothe my alarm, for even should my 
complexion fade- to the moonlight tint of Ellen's, I have a 
charm would keep me sovereign still!" 

" And what is that ?" 

" Why should I tell you the secret ? But I fear not to have 
it known. I love to reign over the fancy of many ; Ellen would 
care to influence only the heart of one, and that one miist be 
so unlike any body I ever saw, that the chances are she will go 
to her grave without meeting with him." 

^^ At least, then, if she is fastidious, she allows of the possi- 
bility of loving, and of meeting some one to deserve her love : 
so far she is more reasonable than you." 

" i was not aware that love and reason are synonymous." 
' ^^ Nor I ; but is it not unreasonable to expect our garden of 
life will bloom to refresh our eyes and gladden our hearts, if we 
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voluntarily root up the fairest flowers that grow there, and cast 
them like noisome weeds away V\ 

^^ I am afraid you are terribly romantic, Mr. De Lisle." 
f ^^And I aVn afraid you are not romantic enough, Miss 
Parry!" 

They had reached a woodbine seat of Ellen*s, and Augusta, 
fatigued with the heat and her walk, sat down and began carving' 
her name upon the sod bark of a young birch-tree. De Lisle 
idly followed her example. She cut such large letters, that 
they soon overtook his diminutive ones. 

"Now for the effect of our ingenious performance I" said 
he, stepping back a few paces and reading .aloud, " Augusta 
De Lisle." 

The words seemed to startle his companion as well as him« 
self. He recovered first, and said, he hoped she approved. of 
the name, which was a very pretty one he thought. 

" Yes," said she quickly^ ^^ but, like most other things, it 
lodss best at a distance ; a little further back and we shall see 
only Augusta conspicuous and alone, while your n^ore wary 
letters vailish from the sight." 

Hubert smiled ; but without taking up the sarcasm on him- 
self, replied " ThM Augusta -is born to be conspicuous, I have 
not now to learn ; but, one of these days, she will find also 
that it is not good to be alone." 

" I defy your prophecy, and will at any rate enjoy my present 
liberty;" and. she laid a malicious emphasis on present^ a.nd 
was rather mortified to see it did but deepen the smile that was 
lurking iq the corners of Hubert*3 mouth. 

" After all," he said, " if we talk till -Doomsday on this sub- 
ject, we shall but say over and over again that there is a light- 
hearted, gay ety in a passionless spirit, very pleasant 'and joyous ; 
and that there is a real enjoyment in requited tenderness, that 
none who have tried it would exchiange for the other." 

" If you speak avec cannoissance de vause^ we are indeed 
unequal combatants ; and now, what say you to returning to 
4he gay haunts of men ?*' 

They joined the dancers, and found General Parry inquiring 
for Ellen : no one knew what had become of her. A note at 
kst was brought to Augusta, which sh^ read to her father.— 
'^ I am at the cabin on the common, and if it gets dusk before 
I return, would you try if you could 'find a servant at leisure 
enough to come for me ? if not, perhaps old Martha could walk 
«o far without fatigue."^ 

" They were pensioners of her brother," said the General 
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With a sigh ; ^^ but what can have taken her to them on a day 
that it wiTl.be so inconvenient tasend for her ?" 

" If you would allow me to go, Sir," said Hubert, " I might 
possibly be as efficient a guard as old Martha for your daughter." « 

" You!" exclaimed Augusta ; "why, Ellen would render her- 
self invisible, before she would walk home at this hour with a 
young man." 

" Not when I send for her," said General Parry (who fan- 
cied he saw a little jealousy in his daughter's speech) ; " and 
if Mr. De Lisle will take the trouble, I should really be obliged 
to him, for Tom has walked home with Mrs. Esher and her 
daughters." 

Hubert waited not for another word, but, striking through the 
plantation, leaped its boundary, and was on the common imme- 
tliately. He slackened his pace as he came in sight of the 
cabin, and the impulse of good nature that had prompted his 
offer having been yielded to, the unpleasant idea presented 
itself of the dull walk he would have with Ellen ; and he re- 
gretted, not that he had come, but that Augusta had not pro- 
posed accompanying him. It was too late, however, to think 
of that now, for he was at the cabin-door. It was open, and 
at first he could discover only a kneeling female figure beside a 
bed ; but as his eye grew more accustomed to the light, or 
rather darkness of the room, he discerned, with an emotion of 
discomfort, a figure on the bed of a ghastly old man, on which 
Ellen gazed, with a countenance that revealed his situation. 
She was alone with the dead ; and Hubert, ihexpressibly 
shocked, went forward and addressed her. She arose from her 
•knees when she perceived him, and speaking low, as if she 
feared to rouse the spirit that had abandoned its earthly frame, 
she said,. 

" His grandchildren will return directly ; I must watch the 
corpse till then. Stand you without the door — the air is purer." 

" He did not die of a contagious disorder ?" said Hubert, 
with a new feeling of alarm for Ellen. 

" Oh, no ! he was old and worn out ; there is nothing to fear 
but the oppression of a hot room." 

" I have braved that before in a worse cause," said Hubertv 
seating himself near the body, and trying to overcome the 
feeling of disgust with which the sight inspired him. He tried 
in vain ; the contrast was too keen, of the gay throng he had 
lefl, to the still chamber of death. It was a sudden check to 
the animation, the thoughtlessness, and frivolity that had so 
lately occupied him. He had witnessed the last moments of 
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life before. He hkd seen the young and the beautiful suddenly 
cut off— he bad watched the approach of dissolution in the 
friend he loved best; but grief then lefl no rdouk for other 
thoughts ; and there is beisides a ^^ pomp and circumstance^' in 
the demise of the rich, that changes in Some measure the tone 
of our feelings. 

But this was death between disease and poverty, and the 
nice fastidious sense of the child of opulence shrank from the 
spectacle. He turned, i6 seek refuge from the sickening 
oppression that overcame him, to the placid features of Ellen. 
He gazed on that pale face, as one would read a book ; for, to 
an eye like his, scarce a thought could flit across her open brow 
that was not seen and understood. At first he could discern 
some of that anxious solicitude, too awful for curiosity, wit!) 
which every thinking mind watches the last struggle of mor- 
tality — the struggle they must one day make, and would gladly^ 
know something of by the experience of their predecessors. 
The painful intensity of attention was chastened by the habitual 
feeling of religious confidence ; and though the dark curtain, as 
it were, was almost withdrawn, the gloomy chaos beyond gave 
full exercise to the mental faculties, but appalled not the con- 
stant spirit that knew to what it trusted. De Lisle was aware 
that the natural delicacy of Ellen's taste was refined as his 
own, yet could she gaze on the unsightly object before them 
without either horror or disgust, for there was other matter in 
her mind, and she forgot not that the higlibom and the elegant 
have not a soul more precious than the poor labourer, against 
whose rough couch she leaned. 

The grandchildren return^ at last, followed by a troop of 
neighbours, come to offer their assistance and satisfy their 
curiosity ; for with the poor a bifth and a death have nearly 
equal attraction. The stillness produced by the first shock of 
dissolution to the survivors had given way as soon as the family 
of the deceased were called upon to relate their loss ; and they 
came back in tears, uttering laments and exclamations, 
in which afifection for the old man, and arrangements for dis- 
posing of him as speedily as possible, made a strange and 
inconsistent jumble, that grated harshly on Hubert^s ears. 

Ellen and her companion departed unnoticed in the bustle 
and noise that ensued. She went on a few paces in silence ; 
then, stopping to take his arm^ she said in a tone of apology, 
*^ We must not judge of them by ourselves. Our sensitive feel- 
ibgs are nurtured and sharpened, theirs are blunted. When we 
lose a parent or a friend,* we stay by them to gratify t)urselves 
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by giving way to sorrow, but we withdraw from details to which 
the poor^must attend. We keep our grief sacted, ai^d are 
spared every circumstance revolting to our "natural fedings. 
I'he only room in which that whole family^live and slef p, is the 
one in which we lefl the corpse. Superstition forbids their 
sleeping there now ; and though we who have no labour to 
exhaust us, not only can do without sleep for a night or two, 
and would think it a sort of sacrilege to yield to the inclination^ 
or to feel it even, the poor are in absolute want of the suste- 
nance, and cannot do without it. The fault is not in their 
feelings, which are often quite as strong as ours, but rather iti 
the difficulty we have in placing ourselves in their situations." 

'^ It may b© so," said De Lisle ; '^ yet, I confess, grief so 
coarse and selfish never could excite my sympathy, though I 
might think myself equally obliged to relieve it as far as I 
could." . - 

^^ But, my dear Hubert," said Ellen, with affectionate earn* 
estness, " you never could relieve it, if you did not at first 
feel it." 

" 1 am sorry for it, but f cannot make myself feel.^' 

" Oh, yes, indeed you can ; but ther^ is nothing difficult to 
be done without at least wishing it. Now confess the truth ; 
you would be sorry to understand their feelings, to bring down 
the tone of your mind to the level of theirs ? You would scorn 
yourself, could you follow the grovelling; line of their thouglits,^ 
and bend to their ignoble wants. Of the vulgar pride of birth 
and wealth I acquit you ; but are you equally ffee from the 
pride of intellect ? and do you not virtually say to your neigh- 
bour, * Stand back, for I am better than you ?'''^ 

^^I know that I am a spoiled child, and may overrate 
myself; but still there are distinctions in this world, though 
there may be none in the next, — at least, not of the same sort, 
—and to me it appears natural and proper that they should 
exist." ' 

*^ We are wandering from the argument ; I do not propose 
that you shot^ld associate with those below you in virtue or 
talent, nor even in rank or station. TheTe is neither philosophy 
nor religion in confusion. All I want is, that you should be 
able so far to put yourself out of the question, as to rbjoice 
with those that rejoice, and weep with those that weep. The 
joy of a child is not yours, yet you do not object to lihare it : 
the grief of the poor man is not yours, yet it may be sharied if 
we forget bur own peculiar feelings* to follo^ifr those nattira.1 ih 
his circumstances." ^ 
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" But in order so fully to sympathize with every age, dis- 
position, and station, you roust give up yourself at once, and 
lose your own identity." 

" And is not that just what I am wishing for yoi^ ? You fear 
for one moment not to be yourself. Have you then so much 
pleasure in your own thoughts and feelings, that you cannot 
afford to dismiss them for an instant, and try those of others ? 
Thej-e is a lonely grandeur in your mind, Hubert, and you arc 
in love with it : you refer every thing to yourself, and spurn a 
self-oblivion that would richly reward you." 

" I can parody Alexander's speech. If 1 were not myself, 
I should like to be you. In that case, should I understand 
myself, Ellen? or should Ibe the same enigma in my own eyes 
that I should appear to others ?" 

The enthusiasm that lighted up Ellen's noble countenance 
vanished at once. Neither light nor spirit could be traced on 
a face so lately refulgent with both, ^he turned her troubled 
eye on De Lisle, and smiled sadly as she replied, 

" Will not my example convince you, as my precepts have 
failed ? In the endeavour to rouse the spirit that is in you to 
something higher than it has yet aimed at, in tracing the turn- 
ings and windings of a disposition so fan^iliar to me in child- 
hood, and so interesting therefore in manhood, I have lost 
that identity you prize so highly^ and have had the pleasure to 
forget myself. 1 thank you for it, and, in so doing, answer your 
question. If I did not understand myself, I should not be so 
wilhng to dismiss the subject." 

" It is then as I feared^and you are not happy, Ellen ?" 

*' It is ungracious to reject your sympathy," said Miss Parry 
in a tremulous tone, ^^ but I cannot profit by it. I have suffered, 
and the doubt whether I was acting right has prolonged those 
sufferings, but all is gradually subsiding into distance. 1 am 
unfitted for the world, and shall probably never again move in 
it. I wish to be as httie noticed as possible ; and where that 
wish is sincere, none ever finds it unfulfilled." 

" That is not so easy as you imagine, you must be noticed, 
if not to be admired and loved as you ought, to be feared and 
blamed." 

" 1 miist then be blamed, if there is no alternative." 

" Surely, my dear Ellen, this is exaggeration. You may not 
wish to dazzle, you may not care for praise, but why seek to 
chill hearts that are open to you ? Why reject affection ?" 

^^ It does not, and must not exist for me," said Miss Parry 
drmly^ almost sternly ; '• beyond m^ own family, I will possess 
the regard of none.'^ 
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*''" It is a hard decree, Ellen ; but if it cannol; be rescinded. I 
must submit It is melancholy to think tllat, but for some 
unnatural and incomprehensible bar, circumstances and disposi- 
tion had conspired to make us friends.'* 

^^ They have conspired in vain,'* said Miss Parry, with all her 
accustomed cold statelin^ss of manner. 

^^Here we are," said De Lisle, ^^ at your father's door, and 
at its aspect vanishes every trace of the kindness and interest a 
few minutes since 1 might have, flattered myself you meant to 
show me ; and I am like the man in the ^ Arabian Tales,' who 
eagerly received bright coin, but, bringing it to the light, found 
it had been fairy gold, and that he possessed only the cold 
green leaves in which it had been wrapped." 

^^ Yours is so imaginary a distress, that you were right to 
illustrate it in so fanciful a manner," said Ellen, with a faint 
smile* ^^ But where are you going? You have in a most 
neighbourly manner done your duty, by guarding one of General- 
Parry's daughters from sprites and goblins — will you not con- 
tinue your guardiatisbip, and protect the other from tmui^ and 
Lord George Levayne ? Come in, — Lady Augusta is expecting 
you.'^ 

^V If I did not; think Lord George as aUe to shield your sister 
from ennui as myself, I might have some scruples in accepting 
your invitation." 

^^ It is not often that a man is dangerous who does not pretend 
to be in earnest ; but I cannot quite suppose Augusta could 
put you and that fair puppy oh a footing." 

^^ She may not think us alike, and yet we may answer the 
purpose of amusing her equally well.'^ 

Miss Parry^ sighed, but said no moie, and ^ubert followed 
her into her father's drawing-room, without quite being able to 
make out how far the sigh was one of regret for her sisteifs 
coquetry, or for his own indi^rence to her. They found all 
the company dispersed except some regular dd cronies of 
General Parry 's^ who stayed to make up his usual rubber at 
whist. The children were gone to bed, 'torn had not returned 
from Mrs. Esher's, Mrs. Parry was half asleep on the sofa, and 
Augusta was playing at chess with Lord George Levayne. 

This ypun^ man's father was nearly related to^ Mrs. Parry ; 
but as she had lived, from the day of her marriage, entirely in 
.l^e country, and the noble jyiarquis had married a fashionable 
belle, who had a common horror ^f country cousins, tliey seldom 
or neyer met. Loird George by chance discovered the tela- 
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tionship, and was glad enough to claim the privilege it seemed 
to give him of making a sort of inn of General Parry's hos- 
pitable mansion. It was just in bis road from College to his 
father's ; it was a good sporting county, and there was a good 
table kept : three things to which he allowed no small share of 
importance. 

Augusta was delighted to carry about a titled admirer, which 
has a good air in the country : her mother was glad to receive 
any relation : Ellen cared and thought very little about him, 
Tom sometimes longed to horsewhip him, and General Parry 
pflen repeated, ^^ A fine youth that, if he had but been in the 
army '. A little service would have been the making of him." 
Lord George, quite indifferent to the degree of regard felt for 
him, was content to be kindly received, (indeed, never dodbted 
but that he must be that every where,) and drank the GeneraVs 
good wines, and flirted with his pretty daughter, with real 
satisfaction, and apparent nonchalatwe. 

This foppish youth, on seeing Ellen enter, followed, to his 
surprise, by so young and handsome a man, instantly conceived 
the 'design of tormenting the sober prude, as he was wont to 
call her ; and with an appropriate theatrical air exclaimed, 
" Divinest Helen ! hast been wandering with Menelaus or Paris 
, by this chaste lunar beam ?" 

Ellen coldly and contemptuously answered, " You see, my 
Lord, I had better company." 

^^ Better ! Oh, ye immortal Gods ! what blasphemy 1 better 
than the heroes of Greece and Troy !** 

** Menelaus may have been a hero, but was clearly a goose> 
and the heroism of Paris is yet to be provecl." 

V^ It would be somewhat hard to call every man a goose, 
whose wife tires of him ; and the flight of the Trojan was 
strictly heroic, since he bore away the prize.'* 

^^ A man who cannot retain his wife, must be either a fool or 
a brute, possibly both ; and surely to fight for her when she is 
gone, is folly surpassing belief. I am too dull to discover 
traits of heroism in the action of Paris: he betrayed his friend, 
disgraced his mistress, destroyed his family, and ruined his 
desolated country" 

"Now you confound cause and effect. He could not pre- 
vent the fortune of war." 

" But the war itself he could have prevented. His guilt was 
its cause, and the result his just punishment." 

*' Nay, 'poH my soul I Miss Parry, you 're too severe^" cried 
the young Lord, exhausted by an argument he had so imwit- 
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^gly plunged into. ^^ Miss Augusta Parry, your queen is in 
*jlieck." 

" And your's t6o.'* 

" True ; I have bamboozled myself with the Trojan war." 
^^ See what it is," said Augusta maliciously, casting a side- 
glance at De Lisle, " to venture out of one's depth !'* 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Fine weather naturally brings persons in the country more 
together. Distant neighbours can return^ at night, favoured by 
long days and dry roads. There was now a succession of 
(limier invitations, which Hubert, after one or two struggles, 
found, must be accepted. He met the Parrys every where 
and flirted with Augusta as usual. Ellen did not go out ; and 
when he saw her at her father's, she kept out of his way as 
' inuch as ever. Yet he did not consider her exactly with his 
\ former feelings. He could not indeed guess the reason of her 
avoidance, but he was pretty sure it was not dislike, as he had 
supposed at first. He was divided between benevolent regret, 
When he imagined her unhappy, and extreme curiosity as to 
the nature of that unhappiness. He thought so strong a mind 
Could hardly have been affected by any common grief so far as 
to give up the world so entirely. He could believe that some 
unfortunate attachment might have clouded her spirit, and for 
a time weakened her mental energies ; but the more he saw 
and heard of her, the more he perceived that her mental facul- 
ties were unimpaired, her afibctions unchilled. The cold 
varnish of politeness, with which she covered over and con- 
cealed her feelings from general observation, was seen throu&Ii 
in seme measure by so keen an observer ; but the cause of all 
this artificial coldness was still hid from him. 

Exhausted by conjecture he would often determine to think 
of her .no more ; but there is a spell in mystery, from which 
imaginative tempers cannot escape. Besides, though he could 
not divine events, he could guess at sentiments, however slightly 
implied ; and he was aware that Ellen was better known to 
him than to others. She was a sealed book indeed to him ; 
but he only wanted a clue by which to break those seals, which 
were perceptible to no one else. " Miss Parry don't go out 
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—she has indjferent heahb"— or, " I rathi^r believe she is a 
serious person ;" — such were the remarks made and assented 
to in the neighbourhood. Augusta's young in^ina^es had 
been wiHing to have been Ellen's al^p, but they S090 found 
she was too old for them. She did rrpt paint screc^n? ; she did 
not net purses ; she had no new song to write out for th^ ; 
no French pattern of work to lend them. They thought her 
an obliging quiet person ; but Augusta was so much more 
agreeable, that they forgot her ; and Ellen was thankful to be 
forgotten. 

Imperceptibly there had been a mode of communication 
established between J)e Lisle and Miss Parry. He often uttered 
sentiments to others which he meant for her : he often in con- 
versation appealed to her by a look, and though she as often | 
turned away, he knew he was understood, and could see ap- \ 
probation or dissent in the faintest invo]untary motion on her i 
part. If any of the family mentioned an opinion bf her's, a \ 
book she was reading, De Lisle was immediately master of tlie , 
subject, and always ratheir gratified on finding how much their 
tastes accorded. 

Mrs. Thompson's ball had been put off, but was now to take 
place, and was announced as a Fancy one. There was a vast 
deal of planning about the dresses, and the men declared 
stoutly, they would be fanciful i)o farther than by wearing the 
Militia uniform. So it was at last decided that some pretty 
dress should be adopted by the young ladies, who would be all 
alike. It was left to Augusta, who invented a gay and^pictu- 
resque attire, Ihat gave general satisfaction. 

With much triumph, Augusta informed De Lisle she had 
contrived to induce Ellen to accept the invitation before the 
dress was talked of, and for once she should see her look like 
a young woman. Ellen at a ball in a fancy dress ! De Lisle 
could not believe his ears* It was true, however. -Mrs. Parry 
had worked on her good-nature, by representing that the 
Thompsons would be so hurt, and think themselves slighted if 
she stayed away. They mixed so little in society, that they 
would never understand she did not go to other . places. She 
need only show herself, and keep the carriage waiting to t^- 
turn, especially as it was so near. 

'^ It is but one ball," thought Ellen, ^^ and thank Heaven 1 
^e have no other neighbours who would think my. gpii^ to 
them such a compliment." Then came the dress, ai)d JElllen 
actually coloured when told it was the uniform, and she mU9t 
wear it. She demurred^ and would gladly hft,Ve mad© aft^ 
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changes, but at last reci^lected she should be more conspicuous 
by deviating from the rule^ than by attending strictly to it Ac- 
cordingly, she copied Augusta with scrupulous fidehty, and 
though she knew that she looked much handsomer than usual, 

, she thought of her sister's youth and freshness, and flattered 
herself she would be unremarked. 

The important moment to Mrs. Thompson arrived at last, 
and she had the pleasure of seeing her rooms filled with the 
first people in the county. She looked anxiously, however, 
ta the door, for the De Lisles were not come ; and she trembled, 
lest something had occurred to prevent their commg at all. It " 
was some mitigation to her disappointment, that one of her 
daughters had actually been asked to dance by Lord George 
Levayne. Poor Mrs. Thompson had curtsied down to the 
ground on hearing the vast honour a Lord had conferred on 
her girl, and was as near being angry as she knew how with 
th^damsel herself, for not inventing a more than usually gra- 
cious form of acquiescence. 

The names of the De Lisles were announced at last^ and 

• echo caught the glad sound, and conveyed it first to the grati- 
fied ears of the hostess, and successively to the more quietly 
pleased ones of several young ladies who wanted a distinguished 
partner to begin the evening well with. De Lisle lefl his 
mother to make their excuses for being so late, and went on 
to speak to many who seemed eager to greet him. As he 
looked down the handsome room in which they were preparing 
to dance, he was afirreeably struck by the c<mp (Vml. It was 
like a thing on the stage, and he longed to see all the pretty 
figurantes in motion. 

The next moment he began to discover how much of indi- 
vidual beauty was lost by the adoption of one costume. Every 
one looked alike, and as he passed through a bevy of smiling 
females, he scarcely knew one woman from another. He 
sought rather eagerly for the Parrys, wondering if Augusta 

'^ looked as well as ever, and more than usually curious to get a 
sight of Gllen. He had thought at first he should like to see 
her gaily dressed, but had finally determined it would spoil her. 
There was a sober grace about her that a fantastic dancing* 
dress would mar — a sort of classic simplicity with which her 
usual attire accorded— he thought of the dignity of an empress, 
- and the gaudy trappings of a dancing- dog, and felt sure he 
should be provoked and annoyed. 

Augusta was standing up to dance, looking so joyous and 
busy that Tfe Lisle forgot to complain of the duU \wx\fot\s\\\^ 



th^ : k94 wparied bi^ He a^4 %: ^?°* '^ ^' ^^^^ i^o^ 
chfi^n bf^rlik^ a wild beasU and lead her ab^ut the room,'! 
si^^^ A|]^8^ ; ^^ I reckon 1 have performed wonders in bring- 
ing! hc^ he^e, but I could not take charge of her any longer. 
I !)&£);] hef t^M^^S.^o^bsU tirespn;i;e old iV]^rs. Aunningtop) near 
the orange-trees." 

Ifubj^rt followed the direction of her eye, towards a recess 
fi))fyi,w^f)] peeri-hquse pbtnta, H^ ooade his way thither as 

sp^ l^,,be Q0|i44^ ^^^^ ^6 "^°>®>'ou^^^ ^bat interr 

c^P^bjim^ Within a few yards of the recess, there was an 
G^eniiiglffi. the crowd that enabled him to distinguish Miss 
PiMT7* ^be b^ taken off . her gjoves to tie up some branches 
of ampss-rose tree, that^ advancing too far, had been rather 
m^ply ; bfji^hed pajst, and had actually shed some of its leaves 
op, the t floor. 

HpT attitude waa simple and graceful; that was nothing 
new^ bi^V i^^:^ more juvenile, as well as the occupation tbat 
produced it, than seemed natural to Ellen, though just then 
her gay dress and slight figure accorded well wi^h it. What 
most struck him, was the singular beauty of her uncovered . 
arm. He recollected how much, as a child, its polished con- 
tour had been remarked ; since then, he bad alvyays seen her ' 
in long sleeves, and as it is not a* very common beauty, he did 
not thinly of looking for it, till chance displayed it in so striking 
a manner. ' He regretted when she drew f>n her gloves and 
sbri^nk rather back. At thi^ moment, one of the JVliss Thomp- 
son^ came to thank her for the protection she had afforded the 
plan^ ; and having said what was civil, would gladly have re- , 
gained her former situation, but a group had closed up the 
sp9^e sb? bfkd just crossed, and she stood by Ellen, whom she 
had never se^fi before that evening, feeling and lookup per- 
fo<?tly forlorn. . - 

Miss Fa^^ saw, and pitied the embarrassment of a girl un- 
used tp a crowd, and good-hunoourediy offered to pilot ber back 
i|i safety, Qlad not to feel quite alone, Mis^ Thoinpson took - 
her a,i;ni, &n^ prpiited by her proposal. EUen thus called, upojci 
tp em.^):ge from the darkness that had hitherto shrouded her, 
soon attracted every eye. Tjiose whp knew her, eagea^ly 
availed/ tbeoiisielVes of their knowledge to address her; tbps^ 
who did not, as eagerly inquired who she was, and souglit an 
introdi^Qtipp. There was a buzz round Hubert. 

" What a beautiful woman 1" s^id some. 

" How dress becQipes Miss Parry !" said others. 

''A^ifsAebas once curled he;r hair," said a lady, "I hope 



she will fi^ver pftck it: up agrainviind bfihd it toiind^li^ h^sld Uie 
shortest way to get rid of it." 

*' The hair is very well," Said her husbdfnd, ^•toiy if ay,' but 
what 1 rejoice at, is the discardiiig those shawls atid silk hand- 
kerohiefe, that were always tied round her ihrbftt. It is a sin 
to hide siich a throat, Smooth and white tis pdj^^d mafble ; 
and what a line for a statuary from the ear to the dhbulder !" 

Hubert wondered at the pleasant sen&aftion all this gave' him, 
and tried to repress the impatience which praise* of this sort, 
applied to Ellen, excited. He acknowledged that =6he was 
lovely, but he almost wished her less so, or that none but him- 
self might feel her beauty. He watched her countenance, and 
saw an expression of discomfort on it, struggling with the 
flush of consciousness on perceiving the admiration she in- 
spired. In vain she drew back, the circle deepened' rbtihd her : 
^he lost none of her self-possession of manner, but much of 
her dercnity of countenance. The faint crimson streak spread 
over her delicate cheek, and glowed with almost the balsam^s 
tint; her brow gathered nearly to sternness, and her unsettled 
eye seemed seeking some one to shield her (torn so much ob- 
servation. 

Strange as Hubert thought her embarrassment, he could not 
but pity the distress it occasioned. He came forward, and 
without waiting for her usual cold salutatipn, drew her arm 
within his as he said, " Let us seek some quieter place, there 
is too much glare and heat for you here." She followed in 
silence the impulse he had given her — she took the seat he 
placed for her in the most secluded nook of the refreshment- 
room, and was still more thankful to him for standing before 
her, and affecting to have a good deal to say to a lounger he 
scarcely knew. De Lisle cast back a hasty glance to see if 
she had recovered herself, and seeing her natural paleness 
return, he feared she might be really ill, and pouring out 
a glass of water, offered it to her. She took it with a smile so 
sweet and sorrowful, that he could *tiot but feel for her, and 
involuntarily exclaimed, 

"I wish you had never come here ; it is too much for you !'* 

" I wish, indeed, I never had," said Ellen with a deep sigh. 
" I was a fool not to remember that * fine feathers make fine 
birds,' " and she cast an impatient glance at her showy dress, 
xvhich plainly added, * but they do not make happy ones !' 
". Besides, I have lived so quietly, that this is like making a 
dibut I never meant should be made at all. However," she 
added, rising suddenly, " I cannot keep you here all night in 
attendance, on my whims. The starers must take their fill, and 
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then think of something else : it is better to put up with the 
annoyance than to make a pathetic scene here." 

" My dear Ellen," said Hubert gently, " why brave what is 
so painful to you ? My mother's carriage is not gone — let it 
take you home ?" 

" You are very good," replied EUen thankfully, " to pity so 
much what roust appear to you so absurd ; but I must go 
through it all this time. It is but for once." 

They re-entered the ball-room as she spoke, and were met 
at the door by Lor^ George Levayne; 

^^ 1 was afi-aid," said be, ^^ you had played me false, and 
were gone." 

" Oh, no !" said Ellen, " I do not forget my promises." 

" Come away then, for the set is forming." And to Hubert's 
amazement, Ellen went to the middle of the room, and stood j 
up to dance." I 

^^ If I could have guessed it," said he to Augusta, ^^I would 
have asked her before." 

" There b a key," said Augusta laughing, " to every rays* 
tery, if we could but find it out, and I will give you the key to 
this some other time ; but here is my partner seeking me." 

"And don't you mean to dance with me to-night ?" 

" That must depend, in some degree, upon whether I am 
asked." 

*' Well then, the supper-dances, if you are disengaged." 

"I'll think of it," said Augusta quickly, as she hurried off, 
afraid of losing her place in the dance. 

De Lisle took out a young girl he scarcely knew. His 
mother, who was always thinking of the next election, rejoiced 
to see Miss Jenkinson standing opposite to hitp, for her father 
had more interest than any other landed proprietor in the county ; 
and Lady De Lisle was little aware that Hubert had quite for- 
gotten that she had a father, and had asked her, because she, 
was a nice-looking girl, who seemed anxious to dance, and 
was apparently overlooked by other people. In the country, 
it is fortunately not yet considered the essence of finery to dance 
only with a few women jn a particular set, who are invariably 
those to whoin it gives least pleasure, because they look upon 
it as their right. 

Cecilia Jenkinson, delighted to be at a ball at all, and doubly 
delighted to get the best partner in the room, was too much 
taken up with her own inward feelings of satisfaction, ta notice 
De Lite's silence, or to wonder that his eye followed nothing 
but Ellen Parry. Her own so naturally took the same direction, 
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:&at she would have thought it odd had he looked at any things 
else. ^ 

Ellen stood up at first with a yacant countenance and listless 
manner, that marred the effect of her beauty. She was na- 
turally excessively fond of dancing, in which she had early 
excelled, and she had not long moved to measures that recalled 
the ^^^days o' lang ^yoe," before the music, the lights, and the 
exercise had tlieir usual effects the clouds rolled oiT her heavy 
brow ; the spirit of other times awoke the sleeping lustre of 
her eye, and Hubert envied Lord George the smile that broke 
over her sunny face. The next dance was to a livelier tune, 
and the hilarity of her manner accorded with her sprightlier 
motion. There were knots of gazers. at the bottom of the 
room, to look at Miss Parry dancing ; but she was saved the 
annoyance of supposing herself more observed Ihan others, 
from having been in the habit, at Lady Susan^s, of seeing bet* 
ter dancing than her own, and not, therefore, being aware 
how pre-eminent she was at Mrs. Thompson's in grace and 
elegance. 

^' Are you tired ?'' said De Lisle, as she passed, and had to 
set to him. 

" Oh, no, just awake !" was tlie unexpected reply. 

*^ Why," thought De Lisle, ^^ is so incomprehensible a crea- 
ture so very attractive ?" A little more reflection might have 
taught him that was one of the causes of attraction, but the 
moment was not propitious for investigating the secret springs 
in the human mind ; and having taken his partner back to her 
mother, he sought out Ellen. 

She declared herself ready to dance with him, but said the 
carriage was coming for her in half an hour, so that she might 
have to leave him in the lurch. 

^^ One dance is better than none,'' said he, leading her back 
to her place ; but the set was. unformed, for quadrilles had been 
proposed — and quadrilles in the country are a serious business. 
Ellen made an eiSbrt to be left out, but no one would hear of 
it. As is usual, it was much easier to muster ladies who knew 
the figure than gentlemen, and there was one spruce little man, 
opposite Augusta, who exhibited steps so peculiar to himself, 
and which so completely set the art of dancing at defiance, 
that she was almost convulsed with laughter, and« enchanted 
tp see her sober sister, though veiling her merriment with more 
skill, suffering as much as herself. They were not assisted in 
preserving a decorous gravity by Lord George Levayne, who 
took every opportunity, with an air of extreme earnestness, of 
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Iimlating the inimitable performance. De Lisle looked quietly 
on. He had too much good taste to be a quizzeri and had bj 
&r too great a dread of being absurd ever to g^ve in to pan- 
fomioie, or be for a moment any thing but a quiet gentleman. 
The figure concluded,*-*and even their galvanised vu-a-vis 
was constrained to repose. 

'VOne waltz," cried Lord George, ^^ while they are forming 
their long set ;" and several couples began whirung tiway, to 
rest themselves as they said. 

** You don't waltz. Miss Parry, do you ?" asked De Lisle. 
^^ Why, no ; 1 am almost a&aid." 
** Of what ? Of. being abused ?* * 

^^ Ob, no ! of being giddy. It is so long since I have - 
waltzed." 
'* Then you are a waltzer ?" . 

^^ I wasr— and liked it very much— the music is so beautiful !'* 
^^ So is the musac of the quadrilles ?" 
i^ Yes, but not so much so ; and they are more trouble and 
more exhibition'— two unpleasant things' to me." 

"^^ Suppose we take one turn, then T—you can stop if you 
feel giddy." 

^^ No, it is better not^^I should have to waltz at home, and 
I rather suspect Mrs. Parry don't quite like it." 
" Augusta waltzes ?" 
^^ Oh, Augusta does as she pleases." 
' The carriage was announced, and Ellen, taking the oppor- 
tunity of her sister being at the other end of tbe-room, quietly 
m^e her escape. ^^ What a balmy night," said De Lisle, as 
he handed her into the carriage. You had much better walk 
home— you will be there as soon, crossing the Park. Do let 
me go with you." 

' "Thank you," said Ellen, laughing; "but I have done 
crazy-enough things, for one night." 

" It is quite dry^ — it could not hurt you. Do put your head 
out and smell the honey-suckles ?" 

*' Very fragrant ; and the walk would be very pleasant ; but 
I am not going to take it — so good night !" 

"Strange woman !" thought De Lisle, as she drove off-^ 
she won't walk a hundred yards with me, and she will waltz 
with any man that asks her !'* 

The ne;it mornipg it was but civil to inquire afler the Parrys, 
•specially as it was dose to Barrymore-hall, where all who 
could lefl their card. 
De Lisle found General Parry out^ his wife keeping her 
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room with a head-adie, and his younlgfedf 'daughter liot down^ 
He veotured ta ask for Miss Parry, and the servant .went inf 
not to seek her^ for he was quite aware where she wasv but to 
ask if she admitted any one. He returned with the expected- 
negative, but it was quite evidentfrom his manner that^f^lenr 
was at homeland De Lisle somewhat firetfoUy remounted his^ 
horse. As he cantered down the avenue of limes leading to 
his father's, he met Lady De Lisle walking; He had not seas 
her before that momiug, and giving his horse to his aervant, 
joined her. 

^^ Have you been callingon Mrs. Thompson ?*' asked sheV 
. '^ Yes, and on the Parrya; but found no one." 

Lady De Lisle looked round to see that the servant Was out 
of hearing, and then began, 

^^ They are the very people I want to talk to you about, mf 
dear Hubert. Your father does not go to many evening par* 
ties, you know ; so that, last night, he was piuticularfy struck 
with what every one else has seen this age/' 

^^ And what may it be that is so obvious to every oni% ?" 

^^ You need not alSisct to misunderstand me-*I allude, of 
course, to your flirtation with Augusta." * 

^^ Is that all," said De Lisle, with a slight elevation of his 
eyebrows— '^^ and what thought my father thereon — or rather^ 
what do you think ?" 

Lady De Lisle passed over the implied sarcasm^ and mildly 
answered, ^^ Both your father and I wish your happiness only^ 
Hubert ; and if it will be increased by marrying Augusta, v e 
are not likely to oppose you, though we might have wished it 
otherwise.'' De Lisle folt a momentary sensalaon of ifratitudt 
to hb mother, for being so ready to meet his supposed wishea; 
but it was checked by the recollection thai, with her disposition, 
she would alwa3rs affect acquiescenee, the isetter' to gain her 
ultimate object. At this moment she happenedto beaincere^ 
hut as her son possessed no talisman 'to prove her words, it 
was not surprising that he should mistrust them. Itaigmfiedi 
indeed, very little just then, as he .tried to convince her,'but 
she wcMild not be convinced, and urged the opinion of others 
as well as her own. 

*'*' All the world united," said Hubert somewhat impatiendy, 
*^ will not persuade me out of my sensesk I am not the least 
attached to Augusta, nor is she to me."^ 

'^ Do not answer for too much : you best know whether it 
suits you to marry Augusta, butdoaH try tb'persoade ne 8h0 
would not marry you." 
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** No, I never said that. All her famSy would conspircp 
against her if she did so rash a thing. All 1 say is, she don't 
care for me. She is a pretty, agreeable, accomplished girl, 
who willingly gives me her time and attention : I should be 
unreasonable to ask for more ; first, bieicause I am not disposed 
to give her more, and, secondly, because 1 believe she has no 
more to give. 1 don't believe she possesses the faculty of 
loving, at least &^e has the discovery to make yet.'' 

" You donU expect her to make love to you ?" 

^^ No ; and as I don't mean ever seriously to make love to 
her, you need not prepare for a daughter-in-law yet." 

^' Few things would give me more pleasure^ as I think I 
prove by my readiness to receive Augusta. With your ad- 
vantages you might naarry very differently ; ypu might add to 
your consequence, increase your influence, and choose in anj 
family. But sooner than not see you married at all, I would 
try and content myself with General Parry's daughter." 

^^ She and I are infinitely obliged to you, but just at present 
we are in no need of your indulgence." 

^^ And is it possible that a mere flirtation can carry you so 
often to' the Parrys' ? Or am I only mistaken in the object, 
and is Ellen— the faded, but still beautiful Ellen — the attrac-^ 
tion?" 

Hubert was absolutely startled. He had never asked him- 
self how far he liked Ellen, and the question was. uncomfort- 
able to him. With a forced laugh, however, he replied, " That* 
would be a most unlucky inclination indeed ! but I hope 1 am 
not so wayward a being as to fling away my afl^ections on a 
barren rock, where they might wither, but could never blos^ 
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^^ If you care so Httle for Augusta^ and not at all for her 
sister, I return again to my question, — ^why are you always at 
the Parrys' ?" 

" Perhaps," said De Lisle, with a faee of mystery, " I am 
in love with Mrs. Parry." 

*^ Hubert ! what idle jesting !" ' 

^^ Upon my word, my dear mother, I have been serious as 
long as I could, but you were determined 1 should be in love 
with somebody, so T made a random guess to oblige you. I 
really do like Mrs. Parry very much, and I am very sure she 
likes me better than either her* daughter or her stepdaughter 
does.: I have a sort of tame regard, too, for the hospitable 
benevolent General. They have both been very kind to me 
ever since I can remember any thing ; and as their, house k 
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much the pleasantest in the neighbourhood, it is surely allow* 
able that I should go oflenest to it I confess it is the only 
one in which J feel at home ; .my appearance interferes with 
no one's employment, sends nobody out of the room, caoMS 
no one to be sent for into it. The dogs and ohildreB caress 
me as a welcome guest, and I am aware that, to a certain 
moderate degree, every one is pleased to aeemoi'' 

^^ I can understand all that ; but I must be allowed to gife 
their full value to the sparkling eyes of the young lady^*' 

'^ And so do I. They give life and gayety to her father's 
house, and I am glad to behold their light there ; but without 
a wish to see them shine on a home of my own." 

^^ Well !" Etaid Lady De Lisle, with a sigh, ^^then if it is 
really so, I must give up the hope of seeing you comfortably 
settled for the present." 

^^ To soften your regret, remember how unlikely a person 

Augusta Parry' is to settle comfortably anywhere* She would 

' always want to be flying and fluttering abo)Lit ; and if by chance 

her husband should like home, what a good chance he ^tandfe 

of getting it all to himself!" 

^^ Oh! you don't know how she might turn out, if she were 
properly managed." 

^^ But I never mean to have to manage my wile." 

^' T am sure she won't manage you !" 

^^ No ; I mean there should be no management at all.'? 

^^A pretty well-regulated household you are likely to have!" 

^^ I mean it to be unique ; but as it takes somejdme to prepare 
ioT perfection, you can't wonder that I am not in a hurry." 

A longer time than usual elapsed after this conversation^ 
without Hubert's seeing any thing of the Parry family. Lady 
De Lisle regretted she had spoken so openly to her son, fearing 
the bare hint of marriage had induced him to give up an inti- 
macy that he himself perhaps acknowledged might so end. She 
was confirmed in this idea by a very ^ight circumstance. 

She had the finest conservatory in the country, because she 
liked that every thing she had should be the finest and best 
Accordingly, she was more solicitous to have rare and expen- 
sive plants, than beautiful or sweet ones. It happened^ that 
one she prized highly died unexpectedly, and, as she had not 
a single cctting from it, she waa anxioue to replace- it^ Miss 
Parry heard, through the gardener, of her loss, and sent heria 
very handsome one she had herself rearcid, of the iameildDdi 
Lady De Li^ was so defighted With dher acquiaition, and Mid 
so much more in acknowledgment than was necessary^ that 
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Ellen, to stop the current of so much thankfulness, told her, if 
she thought it so great a robbery, she might send her a Fuclmia. 
in lieu of it, which would be considerably more valuable to her. 
Lady De Lisle gladly promised one, but on her return home 
i^as dismayed to find she had only some young nurslings, be- 
sides two handsome ones before her windows, that looked so 
veil, mixed with mignonette, that she was loth to part with 
tiiem. Hubert raised the difficulty at once, by sending one that 
stood in his own room, and was of a magnificent size. Ellen 
would have been quite content with a slip to plant, but was bet- 
ter pleased with the handsome one ^e received ; and a few 
lines expressing admiration of its beauty to Lady De Lisle, 
showed her it had been sent in her name. 

She now began to fear in earnest that her remarks had de- 
termined her son to be more distant and formal with his pleasant 
neighbours than she at ail wished, and she urged him so strongly 
to accompany her one morning, when she was going to call 
there, that, for want of any reason strong enough to oppose to 
her earnestness, he consented. They heard music as they 
drove to the door, and, on entering, found the room quite full c^ 
some young companions of Augusta's, all busily engaged in 
trying some new music she had just got from town. Mra 
Parry, who had taken refuge from the noise in her own sitting- 
Toom, was summoned down stairs to Lady De Lisle. Ellen 
was out riding with her father ; and Hubert, going straight up 
to Augusta, addressed her as usual. With an air of mock so- 
lemnity she arose and made him a low courtesy : Hubert made 
her as profound a bow, and4hen asked the meaning of his re- 
ception. , 

^^ When one has not seen people for a great while, it is the 
proper way of receiving them, is it not ?" 

^^ I am much flattered that you should think it a great while.'* 
' *^ You are. easily flattered then, for I dare say the footman 
would pay you the same compliment." 

^^ I was not aware that it was the same thing to be missed by 
him or by you." 

" You are very saucy ; I never told you I missed you." 

^^ Well, but if you marked my absence, jt is still something 
in my favour." 

^^ You will say presently I have grown thin upon it ;" and 
she made a motion i^ith a rose she held in her hand, as if she 
had meant to strike him with it. 

*' Take care," said he gaUy, " what you are about ; if you 



fan me "With the flower of love, 1 may come pflener than you 
might want to see me." 

^^ Oh ! when you are figurative and poetical there is^np talking 
plain English to you/' ^ 

^^Tdk to me in music, then, and discourse sweet harmony."' 
~ *' Which part of that do you admire most, the scolding wife,- 
or the smoky house ?" 

^^ I rather think the six squalling brats are better than either 
—combined they are too charming ; so give me something 
newer." 

Augusta readily complied, and Hubert, as usual, was sorry 
when the moment for departure came. Just as they were set'- 
ting off. Genera] Parry and his daughter rode up. He dismount- 
ed, with old-fashioned politeness, to speak to Lady De Lisle ; 
and Hubert went up to Ellen, admiring and caressing her horse, 
which was a remarkably fine one. She looked particularly 
well on horseback ; and Hubert, struck by her noble air, and 
the freshness air and exercise had lent to her cheeks, told her 
he was glad to see she was all the better for her dissipation. 
Upon her saying how little inclined she felt to repeat the experi- 
ment, he begged her to hamper herself by no rash vows, for, 
added he, - 

" You know not how gay we are going to be ; we are going 

to have part of the regiment ; audits Colonel, Lord Avon- 

dale, is coming to my father's." 

The smile was arrested on Ellen's blanched lips ; her ey& 
fixed on De Lisle, seemed unable to avert looks to which be- 
longed no vision, and she remained mute and motionless as if 
spell-bound. 

" Good heavens ! are you ill ?" said De Lisle in alarm. 

^^Only a little giddy," she said with effort, arid almost imme- 
diately fell from her horse. He saw she was fainting, and had 
taken hold of her, so that her fall was no farther than against 
his shoulder. He carried her into the hall, set her down on 
the first chair, arid gave her up to her family, who flocked around 
her. The moment General Parry beheld his insensible daughter, 
struck with her likeness to her mother when she had breathed 
.her last, he could not be made to understand that she would 
recover directly, but taking her cold and powerless hand, be ex- 
claimed- — 

" My noble, my high-minded Ellen ! must I lose thee twice ?*' 
Ipie grief of age is most painful to witness. Hubert felt it was- 
so, suid leaving his mother to offer either assistance or conso^-* 
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lation, he abruptly left the room, and made the best of his way 
hdme. 

The walk was long, and, just as he turned hiU> his own 
grounds, he espied his mother's carriage. He stoppeci to in* 
quire how she had left Miss Parry. 

^^ Oh ! quite well,'' was the rep^ ; ^^ she wasmerely fatigued 
with a longer ride than usual, andfaintwiththeheatcyf die sun. 
I left her talking and laughing, and her father quile himself 
again." 

" Talking and laughing !" thought Hubert, " what an effort l" 
for he could not be taken in about the ride and the sun. He 
remembered on his way home that Lord Avondale and Wil- 
liam Parry had been great friends, and were in the same regi* 
ment at the tinie the latter was killed. That this circumstance 
might excite some emotion in Ellen on first meeting Lord Avon- 
dale, was perfectly natural ; but that the mere mention -of bis 
name should produce so much effect, be could not understand, 
especially as he well remembered that her countenance changed 
before he was named, though it evidently became more ghastly 
afterwards. Whatever her feelings might be, he respected them 
too much to make them the subject of discussion with any one ; 
and was almost reluctant to yield to the wishes of Sir Francis and 
his mother, that he should call the next day and inquire after 
her, fearfiil of being thought by her to scrutinize her too nar- 
rowly. 

He went however, but found no one at home, and was turning 
his horse's head to depart, when the servant informed him some 
of the family were in the pavilion in the garden. Thither Hu- 
bert bent his steps, and found Augusta in front of the building 
playing at battledore and shuttlecock with a Mr. Lorrain, vho 
was on a visit to them ; her mother sitting in the door way. 
hearing a young girl her lesson ; and £llen at a large embroid- 
ery frame, covered with floss silks, looking very notable and 
very weary. Hubert feared it was less of her work th|m of her 
thoughts that she was tired, but he was careful not to betray 
any anxiety. So ^r from it, indeed, that after slightly bowing 
to her, and saying he saw she had recovered ^ the heat of the 
preceding day, he sat down by Mrs. Parry, and insisted on hear^ 
ing the lesson that made her look so grave. 

The youngest boy came in with a bunch of flowers in his hand, 

which he threw at Hubert, to which invitation for a riot he im* 

mediately assented, till the child, shrieking and laughing, threw 

vitself into Ellen's lap, and overturned in so doings the firame af 

^hich she was working. 
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^Yoti mischievous fellow !" said she, good-humouredly patting 
his little curly head, ^^ see what you have done !" The child, 
who ha^ high spirits but a very docile temper, was instantly 
tamed, and it was not till Hubert had picked up the frame, and 
restored every thing to its forpier order, that he ventured to asky 
^^ if he had done much harm.'' 

^*' No, dearest," said his sister, stooping down to kiss him, 
^ don't you see that y^ur play-fellow has set it all to rights ?" 
The boy's sober look was dispelled by the assurance, and he 
seemed quite rea^j to renew his gambols, but De Lisle, telling 
him they had made noise enough, took up a newspaper and sat 
down in silence. The child went out to watch the game in 
which Augusta was engaged, and as Mrs. Parry had previously 
left them, no one remained but the little gir) learning her lesson 
at the end of the pavilion, and Ellen, who had resumed her 
work. Hubert was not aware of this till Miss Parry said in a 
low, suffocated voice. 

" You did not tell me yesterday if you crxpected any more 
company ?. Is your friend accompanied by hi^ - " she stop*^ 
ped,-and with increased difficulty began another phrase, ^^ Does 
Lady Avondale come to the Park ?" 

" How little," said De Lisle, *' can you know of that gallant 
Peer, who is not my friend, as to imagine he would bring his 
wife any where that be could help !" 

^^ I knew," said Ellen more calmly, ^^ that it was not a hap** 
py union, but I did not know that it amounted to dislike on his 
part." 

^^ On both sides, T believe, so much as to produce a separa«- 
tion, which, but for the children, would be complete." 
** He has two, 1 think ?" 

^ Yes, very fine boys. His marriage, it is said, was in some 
measure forced upon him." 
, "How so?" 

" Lady Avondale's father was a most unprincipled man, who 
hved by gaming. He was nearly reduced to beggary by a run 
of ill-hick : he took advantage of winning from Lord Avondale, 
^n unsuspicious and not an habitual gamester, a considerable 
sum, which the latter could not immediately raise, to propose 
a marriage with his daughter, ,which was to cover the debt. 
The moment he had secured an establishment for his only child, 
he cut his own throat, and poor Lady Avondale found herself 
at the same moment a bereaved orphan, iind the unbeloved vf\fe 
of a man she cared little for." 

" Poor thing !" said Ellen, shuddering, " it was a hard lott 
Was it true that she had another attachment ?" 
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^^ It was reported, but I beiievesc^lir beeause she was seen 
not to be attached to her husband.'* 

^^ It was strange, too, that she should not like bun, for he 
couldnot be unkind to her." 

' ^^ I, never heard that he either beat her, or starved faer,idl)ut, 
with those exceptions, he is suj^osed to have siade the worat 
husband in England.*' 

^^ But remember, if she did not like him, his mere absenctf 
must have been a relief ; and his attachments elsewhere, if they 
existed, a matter of complete indifference," 

^^ No one can like entire neglect. If she has any feelings 
but I do not assert that she has, for I have seen but little of^her, 
and was not particularly pleased with that Httie-— if it exists 
hpwever, how galling tp know she was taken so^reluctantly^ 
and at, the prayer of her own father !'* 

"It might have been happier for her if ****** Itisa 
bitter thin^ to-belong to Lord Avondale !" 

The asperity with> which Ellen spoke, the wild and haggard 
look which accompanied words that apparently so little csdled 
for either, distressed Hubert, who could not but see there must 
be something painful beneath an emotion so foreign to her 
serene and benevolent spirit. Feeling the silence that ensued 
awkward, as betraying too much of his thoughts, he hastened 
to say something, with which, as usual in such cases, ~he was 
displeased the moment he had uttered it. She answered ; 

" No, it is not prejudice. 1 do Lord Avondale oore than 
justice! 1 show him mercy ; and if we must meet, he vM. feel 
it more than 1 shall, thougb now, you think 1 feel too much. 
My brother, as you say, knew bim, loved him, trusted him, and 
died in his arms ;— yet Lord Avondale, insulted his memory, and 
betrayed his trust ! — All this,** she addedv after a short pause, 
as if to recover self-possession, " is connected with circum*^ 
stances ihat 'might be painful to my family, and therefore,^ to 
them isunrevealed.** 

Hubert bowed, as accepting the caution to silence ; though, 
as Ellen well knew,- none stood so little in need of it. He 
heard without surprise, a few days after, that she had been re- 
commended sea-bathing, and with one of the younger children 
was to le'ave hgrne the very day on which Lord Avondale would 
arrive at the Park. 
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tention thali h^ had hitherto bestowed on him. But, he ex- 
amined in vain ; Lord Avondale was not a penetrable man. 
Adored in his profession, in which he had distingqished himself ; 
courted in society for the brilliancy of his^wit, and the advan- 
tages conferred on him by situatiQn ; he spent a careless, and to 
all appearance a merry life. 

Bland and courteous in his manner^ there was no getting be 
yond the smoothness of the exterior. He failed to inspire con- 
fidence, for his own heart was masked : but of admiration he 
had plenty, and that seemed to suit him as well. He had a 
command of countenance, a steadiness of nerve, that nothing 
could overcome or shake. If he expressed no great feeling for 
any one but himself, no very amiable pr benevolent s^timent ; 
neither did he sin so far against the rules of good taste, as to 
imply what might be thought the reverse. He was a complete 
man of the world, and as such, De Lisle had never felt any in- 
terest in the acquaintance ; but what he might be more, was 
past his fioding out. Lord Avondale inquired with perfect 
steadiness of feature afler their neighbours the Parrys ; begged 
De LMe would present him to the General ; spoke in a hand- 
some, graceful way, of his eldest son, and slid out of a subject 
Hubert suspected must be embarrassing, with a degree of facility 
'and composure truly astonishing. 

He had written to General Parry on William's death, and ss 
at the moment he was strongly affected, the whole family were 
grateful for the feeling expressed. He was accordingly received 
with great cordiality, and said and did all that was proper on the 
occasion. The event was so distant, tha*t no one but General 
Parry was much a^cted by at recurrence to it, and he quickly 
recovered himself. As they returned home. Lord Avondale 
rallied De Lisle on his attention- to Augusta, who, not quite 
. liking his companion's tone, answered pointedly-— 

^^ When the sun is absent, men worship the moon. In £1« 
len's absence Augusta may be admired.'* 

Lord Avondale spurred his horse, reined him in, then turning 
^ shrewd glance on his companion, he observed, unconcernedly, 
^' How you manage to get the world to suppose you engaged 
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to one sister, if you really care for the other, baffles my com- 
prehension/' 

^^ The world is very obliging to make engagements for me. 
Thetrirth is, I am no more in love with one sister than with the 
other. I only say, the youngest can bear no comparison with 
the eldest." 

^^ When William Parry and I took leaVe of Ellen last," said 
Lord Avondale, somewhat seriously:, ^^ she^ was as beautiful a 
creature as the sun ever shone upon. She was about eighteen, 
and all the brightness of blooming youth was upon her ; but she 
has faded since, I hear, as all things must fade, and nine years 
can pass over no head with impunity." 

^^ Oh \^ said Hubert, ^^ if it was only time, she would not look 
as she does. At seven and twenty her bloom need not have so 
decayed— her fresh youth been so blasted." 
- *'^ And to what other cause,\" asked Lord Avondaie, turning 
his keen eye full on De Lisle, ^' do you attribute a change, you 
fancy premature ?" * 

*•*• I am not her confidant/' replied he somewhat haughtily, 
^^ nor should I think her a likely person to have any ; but that 
there is some unknown thread of misery interwoven with J?er 
life, I see and deplore." 

" You had better," said Lord Avondaie sarcastically, " marry 
her out of pure compassion for this hidden grief, I do not 
doubt you would console her, be the pang real or imaginary. 
But come, we have had enough of the Parrys — now for a race 
across the Down 1" ^ 

In about six weeks Ellen returned, and De Lisle accompanied 
Lord Avondaie to a dinner at General Parry's with a vague 
sensation of curiosity and solicitude respecting the first meeting 
between his guest and Ellen. 

" We are too many at table for my sister to-day," said Au- 
gusta, " but she will appear in the evening." 

Lord Avondaie, who had hitherto been remarkably silent, 
seemed to recover his spirits, and be relieved from some oppres- 
sion. When they joined the ladies, De Lisle followed him 
closely, and saw him recognise Ellen with something of a start. 
He went up to Augusta, however, with an unaltered counte- 
nance, and fixed his eyes on Miss Parry, until she lifted her's 
from her work, when he bowed profoundly. Ellen coloured, 
and made a slight inclination in return. 

Hubert thought he might be some relief to her, and, ad- 
vancing, did what seldom occurred to him — took a vacant seat 
beside her. She did indeed seem glad to see him, and even 
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hBld outhercdld and'tremulous hand to it^elcomehim, Hubert 
thought he eould detect an impatient gesture in Lord Avondale ; 
yet why he should dislike his shaking hands with a person to 
all appearance so indifferent to him, was what he could not 
make out. De Lisle was not one of those who bring them* 
selves forward, or like to hear the sound of their own voice : 
accordin^y, when he spoke to Uny one person only, his sub- 
dued toneand intelligent countenance gave the idea of a much 
more confidential and important communication than was really 
taking place. 

This peculiarity of manner seemed no small annoyance to 
Lord Avondale,^ who in vain tried to follow his present conver- 
sation. Augusta perceived the absence of his manner, and 
wandering of his eye towards her sister ; and coming nearer, 
she, by way of joining in the conversation, lifted up the end of 
a. large net for fruit trees that Ellen was making, and asked 
when she proposed-inclosing Mr. De Lisle. 

" My nets," said Ellen, lifting her heavy eye with a peculiar 
expression to Lord Avondale, who now stood over-against her, 
^^ are feeble, and all too used to break." 

" But why should you think," said Hubert, laughing, " that 
I would struggle against them ? You do not know but that a 
very feeble band, once fixed, might bind me." 

" I have little experience in fixing bands, whether strong or 
weak," she said in thesame tone. 

"We are the sport of circumstances," said Lord Avondale, 
gloomily. " The gossamer's threads might fix eternally where 
fate wars not with hapless mortals ; and if the voice of des- 
tiny is against us, what avail links of iron and adamantine 
chains?" 

" Time was," said Ellen, coldly, " when Lord Avondale felt 
and acknowledged that we make or mar our own destiny. 
But in some cases I can understand the wish to shift the respon- 
sibility off our own shoulders." 

Lord Avondale seemed to shrink as from some implied 
meaning, but the well-controlled muscles of his face gave no 
outward sign of inward agitation. No farther conversation 
passed between them either then or on several other occasions 
when they met, and Hubert could perceive nothing remarkable 
between them except that Ellen regained, at each time of see- 
ing Lord Avondale, more of her natural serenity, while he was 
losing, in the same proportion, his lively, careless. manners. 
Except in her immediate presence, he was the same as usual j 
and De Lisle felt he gained tbo much by his visit to regret it. 
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The contrast of Miss Parry's feelings for the two naturally 
influenced her manner, and she could not but turn fromLord 
Avondale with renewed approbation tft> Hubert. The latter 
became also, in some degree, a shield against the former ; for, 
though Lord Avondale rarely addrefssed her, his eye was sel- 
'dom off her; and his watchfulness, without embarrassing, 
seemed sometimes to displease her. She took refuge from 
such close observation with De Lisle, who was always ready to 
talk or Ao listen, to screen iier from others, or occupy her 
with himself. Lord Avondale's impatience with him at such 
moments was so obvious, as even to be observed by Augusta, 
who not unfrequeiitly compared the noble Peer to the dog 
in the manger ; as he had no pleasure in conversing with her 
sister himself, and seemed determined no one else should enjoy 
what he could not. There was something unnatural in all this ; 
but as things we cannot account for, if we see daily, cease to 
have any effect on us, so De Lisle was getting quite accustom- 
ed to his greater intimacy ^ith Ellen, to her severity towards 
Lord Avondale, and to his sad and docile manner to her, which, 
it would have seemed, ought to have disarmed keener approba- 
tion even than her's. He was awakened to the remembrance 
that all was i$trange around him by overhearing a conversation 
stranger still. 

One beautiful summer's evening, Augusta and he were in 
her flower garden, a gay little spot much inclosed. She had 
left him at one ^nd, having perceived the gardener at the other, 
to complain of the sickliness of some moss-roses ; and he re- 
mained beside a high, but thin beech hedge, on the other side 
of which was a walk. Two persons were coming down it, 
and Hubert presently distinguished the voice of Lord Avon- 
dale ; and as he approached nearer, he plainly heard their con- 
versation. 

" Elfen,^' said Lord Avondale, in accents of unrepressed 
agitation, ^^ I can bear it no longer. You pour floods of bit- 
terness on a heart that has not changed with circumstances — '• 
on a conscience no time can sear." 

" What is it you require of me ?" said Ellen calmly. 

*' Alas ! I have lost the right to require aught ; but in mercy 
to me, to yourself, nay to him, feed not the growuig passion of 
young De Lisle." 

," How can you suppose me so lost to principle, my Lord ? 
Circumstanced as we are, you have indeed lost the right to be 
jealous ; yet it is less of an insult in my present situation than 
it would have been formerly. You judge of me by yourself." 
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<^ Cruel Ellen ! are not mine years of guilt and misery 
enough ? Will you, too, heap coals of fire on my head V* 

^^ 1 have no wish to reproach you — but of what should we 
talk?" 

^^ Of you ! — for it is in vain to talk of so lost a person as I 
am. ;In short, I must and will ward you of the precipice on 
which you stand. I know you will not marry De Lisle ; but 
what is my security— I should say what is your's, that you wiU 
not love him ? Ellen, I abhor that young man. ^ I hate him for 
his quick eye, that sees too much — above all, for his friendly, 
open manner, that reproaches my coldness and deceit. ' Be> 
ware, Ellen, how you love him, for my hatred then, should not 
stop at words !" 

^^ Barbarian ! is it thus. you S(3ek to influence me ?*' 

^^ Pardon, pardon. 1 know not what 1 say ; — yet, for your 
sake, considee— " 

^^ Consider what ? I have had enough of love, Avondale, 
believe me; believe the withered form of her whose withered 
heart you cannot see, when i tell you an angel's silver tones 
could never more wake the slumbering passion in my breast. 
I am not very young in years — 1 am old in feeling, and you 
might trust to my honour not to excite in others what I ought 
not to return, and could not, if I might. 1 will answer for none 
but myself, yet 1 believe I might answer for Hubert.^' 

^^ You do not, you cannot believe it! On what would you 
found such a belief? Is it on his ever- wakeful vigilance to all 
that may please or shelter you ? Is it on the greeJy ear with 
which he devours a chance word of kindness from you, or 
the unconscious softening of his voice when he addresses 
you?" 

^^ Do not let these fancies trouble you. If you knew him as 
I do, you would understand his /etaining for me some of the 
regard of his juvenile days. He is amiable, and generous, 
and feeling ; but as 1 do not betray all the regard I really feel 
for him, there is no gratified vanity to be the nurse of love ; 
and besides, the most amiable man is not insensible to the 
charm of youth and beauty — a charm that here is wanting." 

^^ I do not say you are the same Ellen I quitted nine 
years ago—quitted with an agony that was doubtless a presen«- 
timent of all the evil that was to ensue ! but I do say, that even 
your pale cheek and heavy eye are attractions to him. My 
beloved Ellen, you have suffered — but you do not know the 
worst pang of all. You have never caused the misery of an- 
other—beware — " 
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De Lisle could not catch another syllable ; indeed, he scarce- 
ly heard the last few words, for a faint sob from Ellen denoted 
that she was in tears, and he knew too well how potent that 
grief must be to which she could so yield, though but for a 
moment. He plunged into another part of the shrubbery to 
avoid Aug^ta, for he felt the necessity of a rooment^s solitude 
to still the storm within him. That Ellen had been engaged 
to Lord Avondale, seemed obvious ; that his desertion of her 
had stifled all regard and esteem in her breast, was also evident ; 
but by what romantic code of feeling could she suppose her- 
self not only incapable of all other attachment, but culpable in 
yielding to it ? He pondered it over in vain. Towards Lord 
Avondale, a married man, who presumed to be jealous of a 
woman he had abandoned, his feelings were full of ire and dis- 
dain. He felt that he longed to be dear to Ellen, if it were 
only to avenge her cause and his own on this selfish tyrant He 
never had liked him, but he perceived now how much he had 
overrated him, and his distrust of human nature increased 
tenfold. 

The delight with which he had heard Ellen's confession of 
more regard for him than she t]K)ughtfit to display, convinced 
him that he was indeed fonder of her than he had himself sup- 
posed. If she could ^ once be brought to care for him, how 
happy she might yet be ; for her ardent spirit was in want of 
some object of ardent attachment. To make tlve happiness of 
Ellen ! — to see her beautiAil eyes beam with their natural 
light, to bring back to her cheek the tint that tears had washed 
out I Hubert's heart leaped at these thoughts. Yet now that 
she was put on her guard against him, this was more difficult 
than ever. He determined to be so cautious, that she should 
not take fright till her affections were fairly his — to renew his 
flirtation with Augusta, which he had rather given up to Lord 
Avondale — to omit no opportunity of attention to any of the 
family, in order to prevent a possibility of her withdrawing from 
the intimacy. 

Havingrestored some little order to his thoughts and feelings, 
he lost no time in joining the party, complaining bitterly of 
Augusta's desertion, as a cover to his own rudeness in not 
waiting for her. He found Lord Avondale discussing some 
military topic with General Parry ; and he shrank from the 
smile in which his features were dressed, and the smooth brow 
on which not a trace of his late feelings remained. Ellen soon 
appeared, <>and he asked himself why he condemned not he 
serenity as dissimulation also. But he soon confessed that^ 
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though sometimes^ inexplicable, she was never insincere. She 
did not* gloss over her feelings and veil her natural temper. 
She overcame the former, and directed the latter. Her com- 
posure was not feigned — it was m truth acquired : hilarity she 
never affected, though at times something would elicit a spark 
of the gayety natural to her. She was seldom sad, because 
she thought it a duty to discourage sadness ; she oden' tried 
to be interested in things that did not atfect her^ and such v^as 
the benevolent facility with which she sympathised with others, 
that she often succeeded ; but if she failed, she did not affect 
what she had not felt. As far as he could guess at the motives 
that actuated her, De Lisle knQw a more upright and lofly spirit 
did not exist. High as was the standard of her duties and the 
tone of her feelings, she had the talent of coming down so 
gracefully to the level of ordinary understandings and common- 
place tempers, that her superiority was felt otily by congenial 
minds. 

The more Hubert studied her, the more he marvelled at an 
attachment formed in such early youth having had power to 
cast its baneful shadow over her maturer years. Nine years 
was a period that, young as h^i was, hi) could hardly look back 
upon. It was not solitude that hal nursed romantic recollec- 
tions ; for till her aunt's inauspicious marriage no one had lived 
more in the gay world thdti Ellen, or been »nore admired in it. 
He could understand the ravage^ of. passion so long as it 
existed ; but when overcome, when the struggle was once over, 
he could not see why its victim should not return very nearly 
to what she was before. He felt ani argued as a man ; — he 
forgot that affection is the natural element of woman ; that 
once yielded to, it becomes interwov^^n in her frame, forms a 
part of every thought and every feeling, and is not a chance in- 
gredient in the cup of happiness, but becomes the draught 
itself He could not guess at the blank that succeeds the loss 
of all that was valuable ; for love, to the most affectionate of 
men, is but a part, and he did not know that there are women 
to whom it is the whole. 

Lord Avondale had taken a small house in the vicinity, to 
which he removed on quitting the Park. He gave dinners and 
balls, and did all the popular things expected of a man in his 
situation, in the winter his regiment was ordered elsewhere, 
and he took leave of the neighbourhood with the usual speeches 
and expressions of regard and thankfulness. 

It was a dull day to the young ladies of the environs, when 
the positive departure of every officer was announced. Some 
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regretted the dancing that had flown with them, some their ei;- 
cellent band, and even Augusta, though less disconsolate than 
her companions, acknowledged they would lose something in 
general cheerfulness. Ellen alone was glad ; and seeing no 
reason for concealing the fact, monstrous as it appeared, con- 
fessed it was quite a comfort to know she might take a ride 
without seeing that eternal uniform tliat had haunted them so 
long. " 

" What will sister Ellen do," asked little Jane Parry, "when 
the hunting begins, and we have nothing but black caps and 
red coats ?" 

" Ay, poor Ellen!'* said her brother, to whom the remark 
was addressed, " there will be another * eternal uniform* for 
her.*' 

" Oh, no !" said Ellen, " hounds and hunters may always be 
avoided, as they move en masse ; but for idle officers, one sees 
them hanging on every gate, and galloping down every green 
lane." 

Hubert was little disposed to take the part of the military, 
whether collectively or individually, and flattered himself 
Elten's satisfaction at the departure of Lord Ayondale might 
redound to his advantage. He cpuld not, however, discover 
that it did so ; Ellen seemed to have relapsed into her former 
manner. He was vexed, but not positively discouraged ; for 
he remembered it was her system Yiot to treat him with any 
distinction, and he did not now attribute it to caprice or 
coldness. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Winter wore away and spring found the De Lisles and 
Parrys much where the last summer had left them. Augusta 
was still thjB heUe of the country, and still her light tones and 
dimpled rosy cheeks bore witness to the cheerfulness and levity 
of her temper. Ellen was a little fatter and a little more ani- 
mated ; her eldest brother was fancying himself a man, and 
strutting about with newly acquired notions of importance ; 
and even little Jane was curling her hair with more care, and 
getting sister Ellen to tie her sash, from an instinctive reliance 
era her superior tastQ. Hubert recollected with regret, that bo 
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was going to town shortly, and should not see Ellen for two 
months. . He had little inducement to share in the gayeties of 
the capital ; but he had always said he would go, and knew 
not how to retract. 

From the moment Sir Francis ceased to find any amusement 
in giving dinners, the pleasure of London was«t im end to him. 
He cared not for - politics ; he liked his quiet game o^ cards 
much better in his own house in the country than at a club, or 
an old dowager's in town. For some time he went each year 
for a shorter period than the one preceding it, and at last reso- 
lutely broke through the habit, and said he would rather not go 
at all. Lady De Lisle was quite as well pleased. At the Park 
she was a person of importance ; in town she was of none. 
Well born and connected herself, and haying always lived 
among fine people, she retained to the last the privilege of 
yawning in some great houses on gala days. But she saw that 
the young and the handsome only were the fashion : she had 
ceased to be young, she had no daughter to take about, for 
wliose sake she might have learned to put up with the airs of 
young men, and the occasional impertinence of young women. 
The whole system was difierent to what it had been in her day, 
. and she, of course, thought it changed for the worse. Accord- 
ingly the house in town was sold, and Hubert had to seek a 
lodging, which he rather looked upon as a grievance. 

He went, however, and was even amused more than he 
could have believed possible at the moment. He mounted his 
horse at General Parry's door, and kissed his hand to the group 
in the drawing-room window, who re-echoed his farewell. 

In his first joy at seeing Ellen afler so long an absence, he 
couldjj hardly keep to his resolution of showing nothing but 
friendliness. He did not then perceive that though kindly re* 
ceived by every one, there was a shade of difierence in the 
manners of General and Mrs. Parry ; and when the discovery 
was made, it astonished and grieved him. He soon ascer- 
tained that there had been no coolness between them and his 
family in his absence. At any other time he would have been 
affronted, and readily have given up people who had cooled 
towards him ; but Ellen could be seen only at her father's, and 
. Ellen was not so easily to be given up. He took hia resolution 
at once, and determined to make Augusta explain every thing. 
In this he did not succeed. Augusta knew nothing, or would 
acknowledge nothing. She said he was a great favourite 
with her father and mother, and she saw not the change of 
which he complained. He afiected to be satisfied, and inwardly 
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hoped Elien might be more communicative. To see her alone, * 
however, was next to impossible. He tried manj ways without 
success. 

He resolved, therefore, on a bold step. The Parrys were to 
dine at the Park in a few days ; Ellen, he knew, would stay at 
home. He ordered his horse to be in readiness, and leaving 
the dinner-table shortly after the ladies, galloped off to Grene- 
ral Parry's. He tied his horse to a stile leading into his plan- 
tation, meaning to enter the house unannounced, by the door 
that opened into the garden. He had to pass the pavilion, and, 
as he approached, he was startled by sounds of music He 
came near cautiously, and, himself concealed by a thick bush, 
beheld Ellen at her harp, or rather at Augusta's, for she never 
played but when alone. Hubert thought he had never seen 
her graceful figure to such advantage, or her beautiful hand 
and arm so much displayed. ~ She sang, and as the roof of the 
building was peculiarly favourable to souiid, and, in the belief 
of being unheard, she ^ave her voice full scope, her perform- 
ance might have delighted one less disposed to be pleased. 
As for De Lisle, he could have listened for ever, but, knowing 
he would never have such another opportunity of speaking to 
Elien, he did not choose to lose it quite. 

Fearful of alarming her, he retreated a few steps, and called 
and whistled to a dog at a distance. The music stopped di- 
rectly ; and still calling " Cato, Cato !" he went up to the 
door of the pavilion. Ellen was standing at the entrance, and 
on seeing it was really De Lisle (for she would not believe the 
voice,) she imagined sometliing had happened to her father. 
He soon reassured her, and apologisins* for so abrupt a visit, 
said ^^ he had but a few words to say, and, could he have found 
any other moment, would not have so cavalierly intruded on 
her solitude." Ellen, with a look of cold surprise, sat down 
in silence, and he proceeded rapidly to state " with what re- 
|rret he would give up an intimacy with her family, and yet how 
indispensable it would be, unless the cordiality, he might al- 
most say the affection, of other times was resumed." 

" I know not," said Miss Parry, " why, so questioned, I 
should conceal the fact. My father and his wife really love 
you, but they love their daughter better. You must know 
enough of the world to be aware, that a young man who has 
no serious intentions, cannot dangle after a girl without doing 
her an injury, that is to say, without preventing eligible people, 
more in earnest, from presenting themselves. My father has 8 
large family. AujOfusta's beauty seemed to secure her making 
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a good marriage. Should thejr sacrifice that hope because it 
amuses you to flirt with her ?" 

^^ Surely not: I could have no such desire; — but cannot 
you undertake to promise that I will never flirt with her again ? 
You might do it safely." 

^^ May be so ; but I cannot promise that she would never 
flirt with you. It is her way, and there is no harm done while 
you come to our house no more than other young men. It 
would be difficult, too, for you to change an established manner, 
and more difficult to persaade the world at large that it was 
changed.*' 

.^^ So, then, I am condemned, and you tell me so with more 
indifference than if your father had decided on banishing a cat." 

Ellen smiled. ^^ A noble comparison, indeed ! but what 
can I do in the matter ?" 

*^ You might be sorry at least." 

" I am sorry, very sorry, that you do not love Augusta ; and 
sorry, as you do not, that we can see so little of you." 

Hubert fixed his eyes upon her relaxing countenance, and 
taking her hand he said, in a low voice, ^^ And should Augusta 
consent to be my wife, would Ellen receive me a^ a brother? 
Become one of that family to which she has bounded her at- 
tachments^ might I hope that she would love me ?'* 

Ellen lifled up her tearful eyes with an expression of so 
much pleasure and tenderness, that Hubert forgot all his pru- 
dent resolves, — " JVJy beloved," he exclaimed, " will you not 
speak to me ? will you not say you could love me ?" , 

^^ You cannot doubt my afiection, so soon as I may be per- 
mitted to feel it." 

*^ Permitted ! who is to permit you ? who should now pre- 
vent you?" 

" Hubert, you are making a strange jumble of words and 
sentiments. We are speaking of my sister. If you love her, 
I cannot see what prevents your proposing to her ; and if you * 
do not, I cannot wish you to engage yourself, though my own 
happiness would doubtless be much augmented by your be- 
coming a legitimate object of attachment to me." 

" And why should I not now be a legitimate object of at- 
tachment ? Ellen, can you not feel why I cannot marry Au- 
gusta ? Do you not see why I want nothing of her, but that 
she may be my sister, since she is yours ?" 

Miss Parry started and coloured— ehe looked up anxiously, 
but her eye sank on nieeting Hubert's, fhe expression of which 
did indeed correspond but too well with the tone of undisguised 
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tenderness in which be had addressed her. He watched 
eagerly the struggling feeling that passed over her eountenancef 
like hurrying clcHids that flit athwart the moon and obscure ber 
silvery light ; but he was not prepared to see grief rise, as it 
were, superior to all other emotions, and quench with tears the 
brightness that a few moments before shed a chaste and fitfol | 
q>lendour on every feature. She threw her arms over the 
marble table near which she sat, and buried her face upon tbein, 
but her tears fell over them, and her slender frame seemed al« 
most convubed, though not a sound of complaint escaped ber. 

'^ Ellen !'' he cried, '^ for the lo^e of Heaven, speak to me 
— what means this grief? Is it terror ? — is it hatred ?" 

She seemed to make a great effort to attain something Hke 
composure ; and lifting herself partly up repeated, ^^ Terror', 
what should I fear ?— ^Hatred ! whom should I hate ? — Not 
you," she added more collectedly, ^^ who deserve so much 
more than I can give." 

^^ I deserve nothing— I ask nothing now. In time, when 
my affection has ceased to scare or to grieve you, I will leave it 
to your generosity what return to make to a devotion that knows 
no bounds." 

^^ No, it does not scare ipe ; but, alas ! it never can fail to 
give me pain. My dear Hubert, you are young — very 3roung, and 
I know that this unfortunate predilection not meeting with tbe 
encouragement it might so naturally expect, will soon die a 
natural death — but still, just now, it is hard upon you ;" and 
her tears again began to flow, and she unconsciously rested her 
head against the arm that so gladly supported her. 

^^ Do not agitate yourself any longer, my dear Ellen — some 
other time you shall tell me what is the unaccountable barrier 
between us — till then, I will hope it may be removed." 

^' There is no mortal hand can remove it," she said gloomily. 
"^^ I have vowed, and my oath is xegistered in higher annals 
than ours. I have not the power of loving, but if I worshipped 
you fondly as ever did zealous votary kneeling to the shride of 
her patron saint, it would not avail you. My lot in life is cast, 
and I would not complain of it, nay I dare not, since I myself 
made the fate that clings to me, if I suffered alone. But what 
liave ycu done to be involved in my destiny ?" 

^^ I cannot understand, if you really feel for me, why you 
will not make one vigorous effort to throw off what must be a 
superstitious feeling. You know not the numbers you would 
make happy by forgetting your own past and embeUishing my 
future existwce. If you disappoint me there whqre di«* 
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pmntment is moist felt, you most answer it to my mother, whose 
hopes of seeing her only child happily married will be annihi* 
lated. I cannot love every one I see; lean still less easily 
esteem as I do you. All the good you might do as my wife, 
all the happiness you would be certain^o confer, you become 
responsible for omitting." ^ ^ 

Ellen smiled through her tears. '^ Forgive me, mjr dear 
Hubert, if I am so old that the language of romance sounds 
strangely in my ears, k is not at three or four-and-twenty that 
men cease to love, or are in any great danger of not marrying, 
because their early fancies are neither prudent nor successful. 
My own conscience acquits me of having done aught that 
could excite yoi^r present regard : still I regret it deeply ; for 
as I cannot explain my reasons, you have a right to think your 
confidence has been misplaced. Why would you seek out one 
who sought- the shade ? There is no mystery without guilt ; 
no concealment without something to conceal that should never 
have been done, if you would try those around you by the 
onJy sure test, that of principle, you would be deceived only 
where ^very noble mind would wish to be deceived, from an 
incomprehensibility of baseness.** 

^^ But in trusting to you I had surely nothing to reproach 
myself with. The more I studied you, the more admirable X 
found you. I cannot repent having so fixed my affections, 
though I may lament that you reject them.*' 

" You will not barely lament, you will resent it. YoU will 
say to yourself, her conduct is both unnatural and unreasona* 
ble. You will learn to mistrust all but the giddy and the frivo- 
lous, through whose nothingness of character you can pene- 
trate at once. This is the mischief that, with your disposition, 
I am doing you ; and this is what I regret even more than 
your momentary pang of disappointment. 

^^ It is true, that if you have no other attachment, and you 
feel any interest for me, this utter rejection is incomprehensi- 
ble." 

^^ I am aware it must be so — all 1 can ask is, that you will 
trust to my word, which I do not give lightly, that it cannot be 
otherwise. I believe your wife is likely to be a very happy 
woman, and I would not quarrel with so fair a chance of hap- 
piness, if by any possibility it could be Hune. But I repeat it, 
I cannot become the wife of any one, without militating against 
my ideas of duty. I know it is unfair to expect firom you 
submission to an unrevealed feeling : — at the same time you 
must do m^ the justice to acknowledge, that I never sought to 
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mislead or interest you. In itiany ways you had a claim on 
me, associated as you were with my early days, and with that 
dear brother, who alone was dearer to me than yourself. I 
did not indulge myself by avowing a regard you might have 
mistaken for someUiing more tender. I stood aloof, and did 
all that coldness and neglect could do, to teach you 1 would 
not beloved." . 

*^ But I thought I could see through all this into your natural 
temper. 1 thought affection, unbounded exclusive affection, 
was necessary to you." 

" Not necessary, since you see I Kve without it. It is a 
luxury of fehcity, which jpanishes with the illusions of early 
youth." ^ 

'^ Can no time, no circumstances, change my doom ?" 
■ " None, that I may be allowed to anticipate.'* 

^' Think again, Ellen, before you send me forth a solitary 
and blighted wanderer, into a world of which I am already 
weary." 

" Oh ! would that any thought could prevent it ! Yet go 
not forth, I implore you, with such jfalse views of the world and 
of yourself; there are in life moments of anguish, to which 
all you now feel bear no more comparison, than does the weak- 
ness of man to the power of God. Cradled in luxury, ener- 
vated by indulgence, your feelings, like a nerve that is bare, lie 
open to the touch. Every thing bruises, every thing rubs against 
them. In a world iu whose welfare you are uninterested, you 
will only become more fastidious, and end by being selfish. 
It would be the ruin of a fine character, and would give me 
more pain than any thing I know." 

" How easily might you prevent it ! What is there you 
might not teach me to think and feel ? You might even make 
jne religious." 

^^ Do you hold out that hope as a bribe to me ? It would 
have much weight under other circumstances with many, but 
not with me, who believe that it is only God who can make us 
religious." 

" But there are instruments of good as of evil ; and what 
nobler instruments could there be in a righteous cause, than 
the fi-iend I have lost, and she who now eludes my grasp, and 
is to me almost as shadowy a being ?" 

^^ If Lionel failed, why should you think I might succeed ? 
Delude not yourself.; in your own heart mu^t spring up the 
wish, and the power will be added to it-^but not by mortal 
means, or human influence. My prayers you shall have as 
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ferv^itly when at a distance, as if ypa were before me to hear 
them." i 

^^ At a distance ! Uien ypu enforce the tacit punishment of 
your father, and will not even repay my love with the scanty 
^on of friendship I I would try and content -myself with 
that^' 

'I You would try in vain,— love can be repaid only by itself. 
To extinguish it at once is all that remains for you ; and we 
need meet so seldom, so ver^ seldom^ that your task will soon 
be got through." 

^^ Ellen, if it must be so, 1 will not do it by halves. I will 
go abrpad again, and never see you but in my dreams, till this 
irksome feeh^g is quenched at once." 

^* Go in peace, and be thankful that your lot is not as mine, 
and that you bare not made those who were dear to yoo 
suffer." 

^^ It is growing dusk, and I shall be missed at home. Will 
you walk with me through the plantation ? It will be always 
' too soon to say farewell !" 

Hubert had made the proposal thinking it would not be 
agreed to, in which case he would have had an excuse for the 
bitterness that overflowed his spirit. But be was mistaken : 
Ellen assented without hesitation ; she walked as slowly as he 
could desire ; she soothed him by he/ gentleness, she afiected 
him by her sadness. All his asperity was softened down, but 
his regrets increased in proportion as his loss appeared greater. 
He reached the place where his horse was secured, and felt 
that he had but another moment, and that he touched the crisis 
of his fate. He could not utter the adieu that trembled at his 
heart ; he looked at his companion, who, faint and weeping, 
seemed nearly^ as mtich agitated as himself Encouraged by 
her distress, he supported her in his arms, and once more re« 
turned to the charge. 

^^ We might be so happy I" he said, in the broken voice of 
entreaty. 

^^ No ! we could not be happv, for we should be doing wrong. 
Hubert ! may a blessing greatA than mine rest upon you ! May 
God bless you! and then you will be as happy hereafter as yottt 
are amiable here. " 

To so solemn an adieu, nothing c^ld be added. Hubert 
kissed the cold hand that motioned his departure, sprang over 
the stile, then upon his horse's back, and urged him uncon- 
sciously up the bill that rose above the plantation. He paused 
at-the tpp, and looked back* In the faint twilight he cojUd 
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stiU difltiiiguidi the shadowy form of Ellen — her while robe 
fluttered in the breeze, her low sigh was still in his ear^^he 
. could fancy she waved him another adieu, when suddenly the^ 
gathering shades of night deepened, and the indistinct figure 
was confounded with other forms^ and lost in the blue haze of 
distdnce. He watched its vanishing with a superstitious pang 
at his heart. H^ fancied that shrouds and darkness would for 
ever cover all he loved. He beheld himself as a being strug- 
' gling with his destiny, who had no power to bid the conflict 
cease^ though the consciousness was there that he must even* 
tually be overcome. He armed his haughty spirit and nerved 
his proud heart to bear calmly what must be borne at last. He 
no longer felt the balmy influence of Ellen's tenderness and 
piety. He oould have lain down by the road-side and wept, 
but he scorned the thought of bending to the storm he had pro* 
voked, and the tears he would not shed fell back on his aching 
- lieart, till it felt sore and blistered. 

He reached the Park a very short time aRer the gentlemen 
had adjourned to cofl[ee, and before Sir Francis had missed 
him. As he entered the room, Augusta's jocund l^ugh grated 
on his ear, and her gay welcome thrilled painfully through all 
\a& pulses. 

" I want you so much, Mr. De Lisle," she said, " to second 
'my request. I think I have almost made a convert of Sir 
Francis, but I must have your vote, or I shall make nothing of 
Lady De Lisle." 

*^ You have my vote," said Hubert abstractedly. 

'* I am glad to hear it — you know, then, it is for a ball." 

" Yes, I see — that is, J know you like dancii!lg." 

^' And these rooms," continued Augusta, not marking his 
inattention, ^^ are so Well suited ; such a fine supper-room, 
without crowding and crushing upon staircases, and such a 
pretty vestibule between the ball-room and refreshment-room, 
where quiet flirts may pass a pleasant evening. I will try and 
make £llen come, though I fear I shall never see her in another 
' fancy dress, or take her in Usance as I did at Barrymore 
Hall." . ^ 

De Lisle did not wince, but he felt Ellen's name like a sud- 
den blow. He summoned all his resolution, aiid said with a 
, vacant smile, " No other inducement than your presence can 
be necessary to induce my mother to open her house. You 
shall certainly have my support, which is very disinterested, as 
I shall not be here to claim your hand as my reward." 
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^^ Not here ! why, you are not going to Spain again to visit 
your nun?" 

^^ No ; but I belkve to Italy. It is not a country to be 
orerlooked." 

" Any country rather than your own, Mr. De Lisle I" 

^^ It is a fair reproach, and I fear a true one. I have a sad, 
wandering turn!'* 

^' Not sadf if you find amusement in it ;" and Augusta 
obeyed the call to the piano-forte with a countenance as un- 
moved as if she had heard he was going to ride into the adja- 
cent county. This, perhapsr, was rather an effort, for she was 
sorry to lose his attentions and conversation ; but she was 
too proud to betray a regret he appeared so little inclined to 
share,, and half resented his announcing his intention in so 
abrupt and unconcerned a way. She little knew that his spirit 
quailed beneath the necessity of his departure ; and that when 
the carnage that contained iter drove off, he hated himself for' 
parting wil^ont one kind word &om persons who were at that 
moment dearer to him than ever he had thought them before^ 
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' SiA FsANCts and Lady De lidle heard thdir son announce 
his intended journey with^urprise and dismay. But he glossed 
it over so well, talked so slightly?of the plan, and appeared to 
think the execution would be so rapid, that they tried to grow 
reconciled to what it was evident they could not prevent. De 
Lisle paid a few farewell visits^ wirote a hasty adieu to General 
Parry^ in which the ladies of his family were with a trembling, 
hand included ; and promising his mother that at the first hint 
of a dissolution of Parliament he would return, he threw him- 
self into his travelling carriag^, and was in London almost tie- 
fora he felt quite sure whither he would go first. The difiiculty 
of getting passports to Italy, as we were at war Mrith her sove- 
reign,^ the French Emperor, interfered with his plans. He de- 
cided at last on. taking ship for Sic%^ and getting a passport 
from tiience as an American. 

He was so busy, and had so many things to arrange, that he 
had little leisure for reflection. He neither looked nor fdt 
happy, but he at least escaped all definite pain. He had an 
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expeditious passage, and knew be should find in the island 
several acquaintance among the English military. We had at 
that time undertaken to defend and protect the country — a pro- 
tection which no other nation will in future be desirous of, so 
long, at least, as the base surrender of Sicily is remembered. 
Pe Lisle saw much to admire, both in picturesque beauty and 
splendour of building ; but he was taken more out than he 
liked : and anadous to see- Naples and Rome dudng the fine 
weather, and so get to Florence for the wiiit^^ he made but a 
short stay in the island. 

Once id Italy, he fi^rgot himself and his own trifiing con« 
cems, andt^ould listen only to the voice pf ages, that spoke in 
every noble ruin he passed, and, to his unaceuatomed ^e, in 
the very garb of the peasantry. The vmiges of colossal gran- 
deur everywhere struck his fancy and seized on his imagina- 
tion; He could find traces c^ edifices, but none of character ; 
thai had perished, ao^ the dastardly Neapolitan, the treacherous 
Italian, brought to his mind no one trait of the^noble Roman, 
the brave, the magnanimous^ the hejx>ic I Their memory had 
passed away, and the sons of little men, asOssian would have 
called them, had so far degenerated from their great ancestors, 
that their glory shone brighter^ in the eyes of a stranger, than 
it did in theirs. 

Charmed with the country, and disgusted with its inhabitants, 
De Lisle turned in thought to the land he had left, and which 
now he felt he had underrated. He was not without national 
pride, but it was of no bMnd and prejudiced sort. He did not 
penmade himself thai an Englishman was necessarily a better 
man^han his neighboursr) but he knew that whHe their laws 
were better, their government more free, and their religion 
more tolerant, they would continue their superiority collectively, 
however unamiable individuals might be. The dreadfiil degene- 
racy of the Italians was a lesson he never ibrgot. h taught 
him how much depended on good government, and' how deep 
corruption might reach that began at the fountain-head. He 
had believed this in England ; he Iblt it in Rome, which he 
quitted with something of the sensation with which a man comes 
out of a splendid catacomb. 

He spent a cheerfijl winter in Florence, and with the first 
days of spring cros9ed ^Aie country to Venice, from whence 
sailing down Uie Gulf, he came back to Palermo^ whm'e he had 
promised to meet a ibn^gft aeqaaintance. He found on 
arriving'that he had been the oi^y one to keep his appointment. 
Faibily reasons had interfered With the wishes of the other, and 
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tfaesi, briefly stated in a letter, wete the^ apology for his &ilure 
which greeted Hubert on landing. His wish now was to r^aeh 
England, but he foi^nd he should have to wait a month before 
a packet to Malta could receive him. Like all persons who 
have nothing to do, he became impatienLof delay, and, instead 
of making up his mind to wait quietly for the first chance in hisr 
favour, he agreed to accompany the captain of a neutral vessel 
on ^ cruise to Egypt. He had first, however, to go to Rome ; 
and De Lisle debated whether he would accompany him thither, 
or await the possibility Of his picking him up in bis way back. 
At last he determined it wouid be more convenient to embark 
at once ; which he did, and was shortly landed at Civita 
Yecchia. There was so little to tempt his remaining there, 
that he gladly accompanied his captain to Rome^ having some 
antiquarian acquaintance in that place, some things yet to see, 
and many more that would bear the seeing twice. 

One day when he was wandering in the environs of the city, 
he came in sight of a group of cottages, and remembered, when 
last there, how much he had been pleased in witnessing a rustic 
-dance in that very spot. He entered one of the cottages, and 
inquired for her who had been the principal ornament of the 
festive scene. 

*'*' Alas 1" replied the person he addressed, ^' there is no more 
dancing for poor Cornelia. The banditti came down from the 
hills in the night, burned several of the cottages, and carried 
away their inhabitants, in the hope that the poor would work 
for them, and the rich be ransomed. Cornelia was at a neigh- 
bour's hoi^e : when she returned in the morning, her home was 
a pile ci smoking ashes, and her parents carried away. Her 
wits nearly left her, poor thing ! but she dragged out of the 
ruins a little brother the barbarians had left to perish, and 
nursed him tenderly, and begged for him piteously, for we were 
all too poor to do much for her. The child died at last, and 
was buried this morning ; and Cornelia is lying on his grave, 
and refuses the nourishment we have oflTered her.'' 

This was a tale a less feeling heart than De Lisle's 'could not 
have listened to with indifference. He asked for a guide to the 
spot, and soon perceived at a distance the prostrate form of the 
youthful mourner. Attracted by the pleasing manners and 
beauty of her whole family, he ha(|ioflen visited their cabiui 
and delighted to make the little boy Cornelia was now lament* 
ing, sit on his knee, and sing to him> A fine voice is a com-' 
mon gift among the lower orders in Italy, but one so rich and 
sweet as that child's, Hubert had never heard : he preferred it 
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lo the ctearer and more powerful too^s of Cornetia herself and 
when Uended together he could have listened half the evening 
lo them. As he came near, he called her by her name, but 
she neither spc^e nor moved. He lifted her up, and tried to 
attract her attention ; but her half-dosed eye drooped heatily 
downwards, and her long black hair swept the fresh-made grave, 
as she reclined powerless, but not inanimate, from the arm that 
had raised her. 

The atmos{^re of that part of the country is peculiarly 
insalubrious in the summer season ; and De Lisle feared Cor- 
nelia could never have lain on the ground through the heat of 
mid- day, without putting her life in considerable danger. 
Every attempt to rouse her seemed abortive — she shrank from 
bis grasp, ami again buried her face in the earth. He Fpoke 
in vain of her par^its and her home ; she heard him not. He 
remembered a song which had been a favourite with her 
brother's, and tried the effect of singing a few words of it. 
That sound reached her heart; she started wildly up, flung 
back the dark curls that covered her face, and gazed keenly 
roufid her. At :first she did not recognise De Lisle, but when 
she did, with a cry of mingled feelings, she sprang forward and 
embraced his knees. 

" Stranger," she cried, *' whence come you j Never more 
to be the harbinger of joy to poor Cornelia ! The threshold 
gladdened by your step, you can cross no more*— the spirits 
cheered by your kindness and your affluence, are now beyond 
your reach ; and be who loved you and sang to you can never, 
never sing again !" and tearing up the firesh sods, she scattered 
the earth around her» and gave way to a paroxysm of grief thai 
made De Lisle regret the stupor from which he had roused her. 
He did not, however, relax in his exertions ; and his gentle 
soothings, and the hope he held out that her parents might yet 
be ransomed, brought some relief to the violence of her sorrow. 
With infinite difficulty he led her back to the house she had 
quitted in the morning, and having seen her swallow a small 
portion of nourishment, and amply compensated her indigent 
hostess, he returned to the city to make inquiries respecting 
the mode of ascertaining the fate of her parents. The person 
who was to negociate the business, seemed sanguine of success ; 
but De Lisle's captain ci^ild not await the result. He was 
annoyed at first, but remembering that in fact he did not care 
about the little he could see of Egypt in that way, and that it 
would, be inhuman to abandon these unfortunate peasants, he 
made other arrangements, and had the pleasure to see that bis 
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^deaTOur to calm tbe liaif-fraotic Gorndia had in part suc' 
ceeded. He told berof his change of plan, and rejoiced to see 
a^faint colour revisit her cheek, and a flash of ancmation dart 
from her speaking eye. 

^^And haye you^" she cried with enthnsiasm, ^^ done this 
for me ? When did the great and the affluent wateh before , 
for the poor and destitute ! Generous Englishman, I vowed on 
my brother's grave to love nothing on earth, that I might not 
again survive the object of my love ; but you can change all my 
resolves'." 

Tiitie passed on, and Cornelia seemed more reconciled to 
her fate : her sadness had become more touching than vehe- 
ment, and as she had not counted sixteen summers, Hubert 
hoped the shock would wear off, and the elastic spirit of youth 
recover its tone. At last hi& messenger returned, but brought 
no comfort — -tlie parents of Cornelia had been removed far up 
the country, and all trace of them^ was lost. De Lisle perceived 
he had been deluded from the beginnings and thought it not 
improbable that those he had so liberally paid, had never 
attempted to further his. wishes ; but he had no redress, and alt 
that remained to be done was to break the disappointment in 
the gentlest way he could to Cornelia, and^ leaving her ^ome 
provision, quit the country at once. 

She heard what he had to say with a calmness so unnatural 
te her ardent temper, that it appalled him. He tried to make 
her look forward to the time when they might be liberated, and 
return to her ; but she turned away with asmile^of scornon her 
deathlike features. He spoke of resignation, since hope was 
dead within her, but she atiswered quickly, ^^ The worm that is 
crushW, dies in silence. Oh, you 4cnow not how easy it is to 
die ! when you are no longer there, I shall have but to clos^ 
my eye&) and repose will come. You alone keep up the 
warmth (k life in my heart : depart, and the chill of forgetfulness 
will be upcm it l" 

De Lisle tried to make her understand that he was a fo- 
reigner, and must return to his own country. 

•' I know it^'Vshe answered quietly ; " I ask nothing of you 
but your blessing, and tliat you will order me a place beside 
my brother.'* 

^^ Ihave taken care to provide better for you ; and When, at 
some future time, I revisit Rome, I shaU hope to find you 
happier." 

^^ I have no future," she replied ; ^^ your presence is my pre- 
sent, and your absence is the blank which will reduce me to its 
own nothingness I" 
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. De Lisle was vexed and annoyed. He kae^ no one at 
Rome who would watch over this blighted flower ; be could 
place her in nonsecure situation, where she would be treated 
with gentleness till her mind and body had recovered their 
strength. She clung to him with the thousand ties helplessness 
and devotedness fix on the heart where humanity wdd kindness 
dwell. 

He lingered from day to day, in the hope of finding her more 
reasonable, but she grew only more feeble and mcoherent. 

^^ Cornelia," said he one day, '^ would you like to go to 
England, and become a part of my mother's household ?" 
~ She lifted her dark eye in wild inquiry^ and repeated, ^^To 
England! Not, surely, with you ?" 

^^ None else could convey you thither, unfortunately." 
. "Unfortunately!", she re-echoed, reproachfully. "But I 
will not complain. I have worn out your bounty. ^Depart, 
stranger ! depart in peace. I would not tax the heart that is 
weary of me ;" and hiding her face in her lap, she burst into 
tears; . 

< He could not bear to add a pang to a heart already so op- 
pressed. He tenderly soothed her ; and explained, that he 
regretted her having no female proteetor or companion on her 
account, and not on his own. 

. "Do not deceiTe me," she said, fixing an earnest look 
upon him ; " if I go to a land of strangers, and leave the 
country that even in my hopeless wretchedness I view with 
tenderness— if I am never more to hear the music of Italian 
words, nor to gaze on yon cloudless sky, shall I see you in your 
mother's house ? Or will you leave me to die on a distant 
sHore, when 1 would so much rather lay my bones here in 
peace, where I fio-st drew my breath v^ , 

" I am not always at home," said De Lisle, "but I am so 
frequently, and then you will see me ; and my mother Will be 
kind to you, Cornelia, and you will love her for my sake." 

" What would I not love for your sake ?" she exclaimed ; 
and Hubert averted his eye from the kindling beauty of hers. 
He felt, for the first time, he w^s doing more than an imprudent 
action, and he repented theofier he had made. But how could 
he now retract ? Since he saw the danger, he believed he 
could gitard against it ; apd proud of his principles, secure in 
his own strength, he sailed for GeiK>a, with his young and too 
beautiful companion. 

- He laboured to make her understand those rules of decorum, 
the breach of which in England would subject her to so much 
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Suspicion ; but untutored as she was, full ofunrestrained enthu- 
siasm and sensibility, she reaped little instruction from their 
numerous conversations on the subject. He sometimes pur* 
posely left her to be assisted by his servant; but his heart 
smote him when he saw the gentle sadness with which she 
bore neglect, ^nd the docility With which she conformed to his 
wishes, wh^n most incomprehensible «nd unpleasing to herself. 
He wondered often what his mothier could find to employ her 
in. Her poetical mode of expressing herself, her foreign air, 
her luxuriant beauty; seemed to unfit her for a menial situation, 
yet in what rank in society could a peasant girl be placed ? 
Her natural powers of mind and of feeling were so great that 
belonged taseeso fertile a soil cultivated ; but he was aware 
the task was not for him. The simplicity of her questions for 
.ever astonished bim, who bad never associated with the igno« 
rant; but, though untaught, they were not silly, and often be- 
trayed a depth and originality of thought, infinitely more attrac- 
tive ,thah the more hacknied knowledge of well-educated 
women. 

De Lisle had hoped at Genoa to find some merchant-vessel 
directly, that would set him on his way home ; for he felt the 
increasing danger of his situation, and the charm of Cornelia's 
boundless a|tachment, even more than that of her personal 
beauty. But^ in the first placer, he was confined in the Lazar- 
etto, (he ship be came in having, on some suspicion, to perform 
quarantine ; and t>n being released, his servant, who was a 
Frenchntan, thought fit to leave him, and he had another to 
seek. 

These delays were fatal to all Hubert's good resolutions.— 
Each passing moment he found himseU* so necessary to Cor- 
nelia, that she became at last necessary to him. He ceased to 
restrain the expressions of her enthusiastic tenderness — he even 
listened to them with pleasure. Cornelia innocently believed 
herself a greater object of interest in his eyes at the moment 
when he was fbrgetting her welfare, and yielding to the infatu- 
ation he had deteriwied to resist. If she was -happy in her 
ignorance^ 90 was not he. In his sort of attachment there were 
no illusions. He despised his t>wn weakness ; he despised his 
easy conqaeirt» He had made himself responsible for her des- 
tiny, and iilore than doubled the difficulty of providing for her. 
In this state of irresolution, he ceased^to inquire how he should 
reach honie; for, when there, he could no longer ask of his 
mother to take charge of Cornelia; he could not dways keep 
h^v with4iim ; add yet to leave her alone, in a country <^ which 
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she did not understand the language, would be barbarous. To 
marry her was impossible. He bad altered since the days when 
he would have given his name to Madame de Lausanne : he 
had seen more of the worlds he had learned to rely less on af-^ 
fection: he had clearer ideas of the necessary distinction of 
rank. He could' not present to his family an uneducated 
peasant girl. He did not for a moment dwell on the idea. 

Ther^e, by an artful insinuation of an attachment that did 
not exist, had gained the greatest influence over him ; Cornelia, 
by the lavish extravagance of a genuine p^ission, nearly -neu- 
tralized the effect her loveliness and truth produced. He was 
so sorry for her, he half persuaded himself that he loved her ; 
yet, in fact, he dreaded a separation much morefor her sake 
than for his own. He was loth to piejrce the heart that trusted 
him, by commg.to any explanation; and put off the^refore, 
from week to week, and month to month, the leaving Genoa. 
At last a letter from home roused him. His faUier had been* 
ill, and, though recovering, was feeble and much broken, and 
most anxious for his return. He could delay it no longer, 
and Cornelia must go too; since he knew not what else to do 
with her. " 

Just at this time he heard, at a house where be was diningi 
an account to which at first he hardly hstenpd,'but some 
familiar names at last captivated his attention,, when he found 
that the Abbess of Santa Maria was dead, and the Bishop who 
had before claimed the right of election ^ had made it good for 
the alternate times; and fearful pf giving offence, before his 
power was thoroughly submitted to, by raising any of his own 
family, he had named a foreigner. From what De Lisle could 
gather, there seemed no doubt but this foreigner was Isabella 
Seymour. The thought instantly struck him that if he could 
prevsul on Cornelia to become a pensioner there, time and 
absence would moderate her attachment to him ; and Isabella's 
judicious management, even if it failed in swaying her so far 
as to excite a wish to take the veil, could not but have the most 
beneficial effects. The more he thoughtj^of the plans the more 
he was pleased with it, as the delay occasioned by taking her 
there, would be nothing in comparison of the embarrassment 
saved by not making her his epmpanlon to England. 7 

The hour chosen for explaining to Cornelia tbit they must 
part, was a bitter one. She listened at first uneasily, then in 
agony, and finally iq^ silent despair. He gazed on those dark 
eyes, Uie brilliancy and tenderness of which be had so often 
admired) now fixed and rayless ; he bdield hw rich rub^r lips 



blanched and compreased together in the conflict of mental 
anguish ; and he felt that momentary pleasure had been too 
dearly purchased. In vain he would have soothed her by the 
kindest expressions or the gentlest caresses — she was alike in- 
sensible to both. 

^^ My beloved Cornelia 1" he said at last^ ^^ do you take me 
for a tyrant ? Do you suppose I would force you into a con- 
vent, and abandon you tfaerp ? You shall not go at all if yo^ 
tlislike it ; bijt it would be a more comfortable and respectable 
asylum for you than any I could find in England." 

" Comfortable !" murmured she, " away from you ! do not 
deceive yourself; you can no longer deceive me. It is not for 
me that exile is good ; but I see it is for you, and I submit." 
She looked up, and perceiving a gathering tear in his eye, she\ 
threw her arms around him, and in a tone of more emotion 
exclaimed-^^^ Spare me those precious tears ! I would not be 
so embalmed in death I" 

"3ut you must not die, my Cornelia! You shall go with 
me to Eijgland,'* 

'^ That you might see me die ! Relieve me, that would make 
the only difference." 

" If you do not like your residence at Santa Maria^ I will 
come over and take you thence myself. The Abbess is my 
friend, and will treat you kindly. You may acquire the instruc- 
tion yoii so eagerly pursue, and gain resources to make solitude 
lessr irksome to you when you come to England. If I have 
time, I may find out some situation in my own country where 
you nlight lead a blameless and unsuspected life." ^ 

*'^ I see we must part. It would have been sweet to breathe 
the same air, to gaze on the same scenes with you — to see you 
sometimes at a distance, and hear your friends and countrymen 
applaud you ; but if it cannot be, we will not talk of it ;" and 
she lifted her beautifiil eyes to his, and gazed at him through 
tears with an expression of tenderness, that could not struggle 
against his faintest wish. Her submission and confidence 
wounded him to the soul ; but he really thought the plan the 
best for her as well as for himself; and he did not, therefore, 
give it up, though its execution, he found, was attended with 
considerable difficulty^ and Would also take moth time than he 
wished. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

D£ Lisle took the first opportunity of a trader going io Lis- 
bon, to secure a passage for himself and companion. From 
theilce he coasted it to St. Sebastian, and as Biscay was, fortu- 
nately for him, not the seat of war at that moment,^ he met 
with few obstacle^ between that and Salvatiera, ai^d none from 
thence to Santa Maria. He could not help thinking, as he 
caught the first glimpse of the monastery, that if the Spanish 
merchant had misled him, and that instead of Isabella, he 
should find only the lady who bad been so willing to dismiss 
him some few years before, he should have been taking. a long 
round for nothing. He asked, however, boldly for the Lady 
Abbess, and had not waited many minutes at the grate, before 
the sister of his friends made her appearance, looking so ex- 
actly as she had done when he last saw her in company with 
her brothers, that he could have fancied the time that had in- 
tervened a mere dream. Their conversation was long, and 
embraced many topics ; but Isabella, when the last was dis- 
cussed, evidently disliked the notion of receiving Cornelia as a 
hoarder. With her station in life De Lisle acquainted Isabella, 
and the only part of her story he omitted, the Abbess easily 
gathered from other circumstances. 

" I will think of it," said she, " and consult my director." 

*^ Are yon superior of this community, and yet cannot take 
upon yourself to receive a Catholic orphan, by whose means 
your house may be enriched ?" 

Isabella smiled with more ^ archness than he thought her 
features could express, and answered, '^ Your last argument is 
a weighty one, and very apt to be conclusive. It might sway 
me if Cornelia was to enter on her noviciate : but if I under- 
stand you aright, you would place her here only for protection 
and education, with a view one day of withdrawing.her. Now, 
you may say it is no concern of mine what becomes of her 
afterwards ; but you must pardon me if I do not choose to pro- 
tect and instruct a young girl who, so far from wishing to dedi- 
cate her natural beauty and acquired accomplishments to her 
Maker, would only be waiting the first opportunit7 of r^ap- 
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pearing in the world, whore, it is to be feared, her life will not 
reflect honour on any one." 

^^ You do not, I hope, suspect me of so base and profligate 
a plan. I wish her to be educated for her own sake, not tor 
mine. It would be easy at a future time to engage some 
female ip take her from hence, supposing that she herself 
wishes to remove, which I hope she may not, as mortifica- 
tion must ever await her in England ; though not insult, as 
would be the case at this moment, were she to return with, 
me." 

" Then if I refused your request there would he no means of 
providing for her, either in her own country or in yours ?" 

" I have taken her from her own country, 'and it would be 
'barbarous to send her back, especially as I could not return 
with her. In England her character could be saved only by 
my marrying her. 1 am not inclined to make so great a sacri- 
fice, or to mortify and wound my parents so deeply.*' 

** Since," said the Abbess coldly, *' she has no justice to 
expect from you, she shall receive mercy from me. Go and 
fetch her." 

De Lisle was too much rejoiced at getting Isabella's consent 
in any way, to resent the manner of it. He went out for CJor- 
nelia, and anxiously watched the countenance of the Abbess 
as he presented the beautiful Italian. He could however dis- 
cern in it neither admiration nor compassion ; but he thought, 
by the gentle tone in which she addressed her, that she must 
have felt both. " You are desirou^ I find," was her first re- 
mark," to become a boarder at Santa Maria ?" 

" Desirous," murmured Cornelia, with a half glance towards 
Hubert. 

" I mean, do you think it right ; I cannot admit a person 
against her will. This house is no prison." 
- '* I am willing," said Cornelia, faintly, 
" But not to take'the vows ?" 

Tears sprang to her eyes as she answered, " I am not wil- 
ling ; but I know not why, for th6 world to me is but a more 
roomy prison." 

" Then I .will hope,' ' said the Abbess gravely, " you will soon 
feel it is no sacrifice to quit it.^ In the mean time, you are re- 
ceived here as a boarder for so long as you choose." 
/ " I do not choose," said Cornelia ; ";30 long as Mr. De 
Lisle chooses." 

*' So long then as he chooses and you consent. I will give 
orders that the gates may be unclosed to admit you now, and 
VoL.H[.— 21 
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to-QKHTOw you may bid Mf« De Lisle farewelU It is late at 
present, and Father Francis will gladly ludge him Qnce more ;". 
a;id Isabella coukl not wholly repress a sigh as she remeoibered 
ivba had lodged there with him beibre. 

When the Abbess had witiidrawn, Cornelia, who felt, that 
her fate was sealed, wiped away the few tears that hung on her 
cheek, and cahnly asked Hubert if he wished her to take the 
reil. He was vehement against such a sacrifice. 

"Sacrifice of what?" said she, somewhat impsitieptly : — 
" do I not lose .you, and does there remain to me any thing 
more that 1 could sacrifice ? I used to dread a cJo^ter, because 
confinement is unriatural and gloomy ; but slight evils give way 
before greater ones. 1 will overcome my reljiictance, if it 
will give you pleasure. There is nothing hard to do for those 
we love.'! 

" My dearest Cornelia, I can have no pleasure in makiDg 
you miserable.*' 

** Indeed !" uttered Cornelia, in a low and bitter tone.; then, 
as if fearful of wounding him, she added, *^ Perhaps I should 
not be so very miserable ; but we shall see ;" and when pre- 
sently afler she was summoned to enter the convent, she took 
leave of Huhart with a degree of quietness he little expected 
from one whose feelings were so vivid and so uncontrolled. Re- 
lieved at being sf>ared the witnessing any turbulent grief, he 
would not see that despair had filled her h^art ; and though 
such unnatural stillness gave him pain, he was thankfur that she 
gave way to no wilder emotion. 

In proportion as he got farther from Santa Maria, and nearer 
home, his compunctious visitings became fewer. As the last 
look of despondent tenderness, given him by his young and beau- 
tiful victim, faded from (lis memory, the hope arose that she would 
yet be happy. If deep-rooted attachment increases with ab- 
.sence, slighter and more ordinary affections fade beneath its 
influence. Thus it was with Hubert, who, soon ceasing to be 
sad himself, tried to think time would have the same efiect on 
her. ]t seemed very unlikely that when she had reconciled 
herself to her new abode, and become acquainted with her 
companions, slie would wish tp leave it for a place where she 
had no attractions but himself, and, where he was fully deter- 
inined, for his own sake, to see her as little as possible. 

He^ breathed with a freer spirit as be thought his difficulties at 
an end, and her situation better than if he had never met with 
her ; for even if her affection for him was a misfortune now, 
9bp ^ad ciweil to it nK^^ntJhs^f ifapturouS) delirious felicity^ He 
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forgot that the contrast did but make her present lot more 
bitter ; afid that in proportion to the illusions slie had indulged, 
was the agony of the waking moment. He strove, in short, 
to fbrget every thing it would have been painful to remember, 
and he did not strive in vain. In sEngland there was mu<:iii to 
occupy bioi. His father had fallen, after his dangerous illness, 
into a state but| little removed from childishness. He could 
not be induced to give up the management of his affairs to any 
one, and yet c^ course mismanaged theiti himself. Tenants, 
agents, every one looked to young De Lisle, who had never 
before interfered with any thing* In the first moments of 
leisure, after: his arrival at the Park, Lady De Lisle gave him an 
account of all that had tdken place in his absence in thdir 
immediate' neighbourhood. She passed lightly over the deaths 
of some, and' the marriages of others, and at lastsaid^ 

^^ I need tell you nothing of the Parrys, for I must have 
written yeu word how gay they have been, and how well- 
General PsMTy has established his two daughters." 

" Indeed you ^ not ; but I heard in town : .one was- married 
tp Captain Seymour ; Augusta, I suppose. I never should have 
thought Jane old enough.'* 

'^ Jane is Hot married. It id Ellen, and to Lord Avondale.^' 

The colour rose to Hubert's temples, and there- was a strong 
and no pleasing sensation at his heart as he repeated ^^ Ellen ! 
and to Lord Avondale !" 

" What is surprising you so much? Lord Avondale's wife 
was not immortal, and a year afler her death he proposed to 
Ellen, who was, tliey say, his first love. So he was constant, 
as men are sometimes, with a few intermediate attachments. 
As'the song says, ' On revient tmijoursd son premier amour,^ " 

*' Only in a song," said De Lisle, " for i am sure I could 
never go back to what I had forgotten. I hate richavffisJ^^ 

" So, you see, did not Lord Avondale. The. weddings took 
place together-!— it was a pretty sight. The brides looked 
lovely : Augusta blushing and weeping, half happy, and 
half miserable ; and EUen always herself, cold and calm, 
and, except that you saw she prayed, apparently uninterested 
in all around her." 

Lady De Lisle might have goneon for the nes^^t hour without 
the smallest fear of interruption from her son. He had said idl 
he coidd say ; and when she lefl the r<M>m, he snatched up. his 
hat and pli^i^ped into the thickest plantation and mosA gloomy 
walk he could find, to reflect at leisure. ^^ So, so," repeated 
he quickly to himself, ^^ she is married !^ She who could never 



marry ! — she, who had given up the world,^ makes at last a 
vtotldlj marriage ! Ellen, Ellen, why did you too deceive me V^ 
He sat down on a bench, and covering his face with his hand, 
taxed his memory to recall every the most minute particular 
connected with her. Though it had of late been a hidden 
store, it did not the less exist. He repeated to himself her 
own observation, ^^ There is no mystery without guilt ; and he 
imagined the guilt of which she accused herself was a passdon 
for an unworthy object, and for the husband of another. It 
was true, she appeared neither to love nor to esteem him ; but 
she had married him, and facts were stronger than appearances. 
What availed the talents or the piety of EHen Parry ? High- 
minded and high principled he had thought her — had he then 
been mistaken ? Was she, whose self-command he had so often 
admired, the victim of so weak and degraded a passion as love 
without respect ? Could she be religious^ whose sense of duty 
was so feeble ? or was it worn as a mantle, to impose upon 
others, and keep them at a distance, that so none might guess at 
her feelings ? He shuddered, as the suspicion arose that Ellen 
might be a hypocrite : he felt that it was shaking his last belief 
in excellence. Yet, if she did not like Lord Avondale, it left 
her nearly as unlike what he had thought her, that she should 
have married him. Lord Avondale was a more brilliant match 
than he would be, even after the death of Sir Francis : and 
had such paltry motives swayed her in the rejection of one 
lover, and the acceptance of another ? 

He arose from meditations like these with a contracted heart 
and a bitter spirit. He perceived with indignation, that little 
as he had thought of Ellen of late, she had lost hardly any of 
her influence over him. He had no patience with the charm 
she still had for him, nor with the pang he felt at seeing her 
possibly prefer and certainly belong to another. * In order at 
once to annihilate her power, he strove to place her conduct in 
the worst possible light. He laboured to smother the dying 
embers of his regard, by cultivating the distrust he began to feel of 
her principles and her truth. It had been an unconscious 
regret to him hitherto, that he could make her bear no portion 
of the impatience with which disappointment inspires us. He 
had found fault only with himself for obstinately seeking out 
one who avoided him, and had exculpated her. He^id so no 
monger. He saw so much to condemn in her marriage, that he 
readily admitted the belief, that with respect to him also, she 
must have been to blame. He thought of the eminence on 
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which be hsid placed hefr, and smlTed m scorn and disgust to sci^' 
her fallen below Augusta. 

These were all unuttered thought^. His mother knew 
nothing of hii^ attachmei^t to Ellen, and cared little for &er 
matriagidi to Lord Avondale. The hand of friendship might 
have^ probed his mental wounds, and healed his diseaised and 
dotibting spirit ; but he bad no Such frieinds, and his disposition 
suffered lor it. He grew keen arid sarcastic, veiling hi^ bitter- . 
ness, as every man of polished manners knows how, from 
actually offending others, but hot without chilling their hiearts. 
li he did not inspire enthusiasm or tenderness, he was always 
sure of adittiration and applause, and that his mother on ho 
account sufibred him to neglect, as the long expected dissolution 
of Parliament at last took place. 

On his first arrival in England, he had despatched the Bis- 
cayan to Ssmta Maria, with money, presents, and letters. He 
was now returned, full of ddight at having seen his favourite 
protectress raised to the dignity of Abbess, and infinitely struck 
with the beauty of Cornelia, who had frequently conversed with 
him, thbugh more by signs than words, as they were both but 
indifferent speakers of English, and she understood quite as little 
of Spanish as he did of Italian. Hubiert wondered that 
Cornelia had not written to him, as he had delighted in teaching 
)}er, and Italian being familiar to the Abbess, he did not ima- 
gine there could be any objection to her writing m that language. 
She had sent him only a lock of her shining black hair, drawn 
through a ring, as the symbol of eternity. The tears she had 
shed upon it had dried long before he could receive it, and so 
he flattered himself must those have done that stained her 
cheek. ^ He rejoiced to hear that she looked rosy and healthy ; ^ 
and having asked rriany questions of his messenger, he turned 
again to the laconic answer of Isabella. Having acknowledged 
the receipt of the several articles brought by the Biscayan, she 
proceeded: — 

" My beautiful charge is docile and intelligent. She learns , 

all I wish her with avidity, but without pleasure. In the world 

one passion is expelled by another ; in the cloister we have 

only devotion in lieu of every passion ; it would itself become 

one in a • mind like Cornelia's, and 1 have no wish to see one 

mjadness'take place of another. She was born with a temper 

that wanted everything to moderate it; you have given her ^ 

frosh excitements, and added fuel to fire. V try to hope 1 may 

2-1* 
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undo your work ; but yours were the more congenial iesson% 
though mine are enforced by time and afHiction." 

'• Poor Cornelia !" thought Hubert, as he folded up this 
chUling letter; ^^how misplaced are you ; among cold and 
formed nuns ! They will make a crime of every gentle, tender 
feeling they have themselves outlived. They will condemn 
where they do not understand, and wonder where they ought 
to feel." Xet, upon the whole, he knew Isabella would' be 
kind to her ; and if she Mt uncomfortable, she might write, for 
the Abbess had no wish to detain her. Satisfying himself that 
she was comfortable or would have complained, he disinissed 
the thoughts for the presentt, and set about electioneering with 
as much spirit as his mother could wish,. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

General and Mrs. Parry expressed themselves warmly ht 
his favour. Their son was just of the age to rejoice in being 
very busy, and .thinking himself of prodigious use. Jane 
thought of nothing but making up bows of his colours and 
distributing them, and the very youngest of the children would 
onjio account have been seen without them. All this Hubert 
might have cared for in former days, but the time had gone by ; 
Jane had grown up a nice-looking, fair girl, without her sister's 
pretension to beauty, but with a manner happily exempt from 
the Mightiness of Augusta, and the coldness of Ellen. De 
Lisle looked at her, and could almost have said aloud, ^^ Though 
the surface be less dazzling, the interior doubtless is the same.'' 

Her eagerness in his cause did not flatter him ; she was 
youlig, and imitated those around her ; she had good spirits^ 
and a little therefore animated and occupied her. He was 
never more mistaken, for Jane did not think it necessary to do 
like other people, and could have beeji as much taken up with 
the other candidate, whom she knew and hked very well. But 
in truth she thought nothing ever was or could be so perfect as 
young De Lisle, and marvelled any one should be found to 
wish against him.. This enthusiasm had nothing to do with 
love. In the first place, he was the handsomest man she knew, 
which goes a great way in early youth, when we have an ua* 
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conscious association between beauty and excellence ; nextj 
he was the most accomplished man of her acquaintance, the 
second man she had ever heard sing ! In her childhood he paid 
her great attention, which few others thought necessary. She 
was grateful for it, and very ready to return the compliment 
now she was grown up, Jane was. saved any danger that there 
might have been from meeting by chance in society with such 
a young man as De Lisle ; because', so far from seeing him 
for the first iime, she scarcely remembered when first she had 
seen him. Always accustomed to admire him, and look up to 
him, she almost fancied him old, because, when she herself had 
been a child, he was a man. Then she knew he was clever ; 
and his princely manner, as she had often heard Augusta call 
it, conspired to place him above her. She thought it a great 
condescension if he shook hands with her, and never expected 
to engross his conversation ; indeed, would have been quite as 
much alarmed as flattered, if such a thing had occurred. 

^rs. Parry took her daughter at this time to some races in 
the neighbourhood : very bad ones, but delightful to Jane, for 
they were the first she had seen. They called in their way on 
a Mrs. Wilson, who was to join their party, an arrangement 
no one quiter liked; but Mrs. Wilson had made the request^ 
and Mrs. Parry thought it would be too rude to refuse her. 
This lady was the daughter of a poor Scotch baron, and the 
widow of a rich manufacturer ; and though from the latter cir- 
cumstance she derived all her comfort,, she looked upon it as a 
misfortune to be kept as much in the back-ground as possible. 
She was not deficient either in talents or virtue, but being un^ 
happily one of those pests of society, a privileged person, — 
one who has (no one knows how) established a right of saying 
disagreeable things, — she got little credit for her really good 
qualities. .When De Lisle came forward last time for the 
county, she had meant to give him her interest, and she had a 
good deal ^ but a Scotchman, who had lately purchased an 
estate in the neighbourhood, started as his opponent, and of 
course contrived to prove his relationship to Mrs. Wilson (he 
would have done half the county the same favour) ; but un- 
fortunately their genealogical tree did not go as far back as 
his, and they were obstinately incredulous respecting any thing 
more remote than they had been accustomed to think of. 

Colonel Fergusson was- neither young nor handsome, but he 
was a shrewd person, with an eye to his own interest, and had 
been accounted lucky, because he made the best of every 
Hung, and never ruined his own game by precipitancy. Jane 
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Parry eould not besr Mrg. Wilson at any time ; now as the 
friend and relalton of the Fergussonsy there was no one she 
wodd not rather have gone with: but as slie coald not prevent 
it, she vrisely determined to think as little of it as^ piOssibte. 

Upbappiiy, they had hardly driven on the ground before they 
passed the gay baroacbe of the Fergussons ; and white looking 
about for a good situation, from whence to view the race, 
Colonel FergusBon?s smart livery -servant came up to Mrs. 
Wilson, with his master's compliments, and he had- kept the 
best place for her and her party, between two of his cafriages. 
Jane would rather never have seen a rkce, so shocking did it 
seem to her to appear in [lublic just at that nroment with the 
Fergussons. It was like treachery to De Lisle, and deserting 
his- cause. Mrs. Parry did not partake in her distress, well 
aware- that all the civil things she might be called upon to say 
to the sitting member would not make her husband's votes for 
Hubert less efficient. 

As they drove up, they found I>e Lisle himseif leaning ag'ainsf 
the opisn door of the barouchey talking to Mrs. Fergusson, 
who was a dashing, lady, and piqued herself on her magnani- 
mous regard for Hubert, and indifference to the event of tlie 
contest. In the latter sentiment she was less sincere than in- 
Ihe former ; and she had that morning had accounts of the 
success of the canvassing letter, in which De Lisle announced 
his intention of standing;, which made her feel ihore insecure 
than she had thought could have been possi1)le. The smiles 
with which she received him, were nearly as artificial as her 
complexion ; and she was uncommonly anxious to be sur- 
rounded by the first people in the country, that the prevalent 
idea might be their all intending to support her husband. Jane 
Parry felt like a culprit as she returned Hubert's bow, and saw, 
by a slight elevation of his eyebrows, that be wondered lo 
see them of the Fergusson's party. He came to say a word 
to Mrs. Parry, and^ perceiving the carriage full, told Jane^ if 
she was crowded, his mother had room for her, being quite 
alone. 

. Jane caught eagerly at the proposal, and, starting up, had 
already given her hand to Hubert to help her out of the car- 
riage, when Mrs. Fergusson, willing that none of the family 
should appear with Lady De Lisle, interfered, declaring she 
could not suffer Miss Parry to go from the best place on the 
ground; but that if she had not quite room enough, she should 
be happy of her company with her. This was worse and 
worse ; but Jane was already out of lier mother^s carriage,: 



and could not well get in again, as it bad not grown more 
spacious. So thought De Lisle, who turned to take her to 
Mrs. Fergusson. But Jane was seldom taken by surprise. ; 
she went up to the lady, said something civil, but would on no 
account incommode her: she had wished to speak to Lady De 
Lisle, but another time would do as well^ and she was quite 
comfortable with her mother. 

Mrs. Fergusson, knowing the young lady's pertinacity, did' 
not persist ; but, curious to know if she had any thing to say 
to Lady De Lisle, suggested sending a message. To this 
Jane agreed, and, tearing off a piece of paper from sC letter in 
her pocket, wrote with a pencil, " I want to come to you, niy 
dear Lady De Lisle, if you can contrive to get me— you will 
know my particular reason, when I tell you we are hemmed 
in by the other side." She was proceeding to fold her scrap 
up in a. curious manner, but Hubert, who was weary of his 
situation, was glad of the excuse of conveying it, and she ac- 
cordingly delivered it open. He looked at it, and saw a sort 
of finessing in the whole he could hardly pardon, though ex- 
erted in hir favour. He knew, however, it would suit his. 
mother, who accordingly praised Jane's quickness and zeal. 
^Before the least advantage could be taken of either, the first 
heat was run, and before the acclamations at its conclusion 
had subsided, young Parry came galloping up, and mounted 
Lady De Lisle's coach -box. She wished in vain to apprise 
Jane of this ; her carriage could not be extricated till some 
others moved away, land she was obliged to content herseh* 
with waving her handkerchief to her at a distance. Jane was 
now obliged to think only of the horses and their owners, and 
this was ample amusement ; but as the time was unusually long 
between the second heat and the third, the party adjourned to 
a booth, and sat down to some cold meat jthe Fergussons had 
brought. 

There was a young man with them, who was curious to 
know what chance De Lisle stood against his friend. Of 
course, in the set he was in,4]e heard he had none, which asto- 
nished and vexed Jane,' though she tried to think'there might be 
a tittle exaggeration in the statements. The next question was, 
what sort of young man he was thought, tmd what his abilities 
might be, that they could stand in lieu of experience ? Mrs. 
Wilson laughingly replied : 

^^ The first question would take too long answering^ for no 
two people think alike of Mr. De Lisle. I suppose he is 
clever, though I never saw him betray any proof of it ; but I 
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coaclucld so from the faet of his bieing liked in f»ropoi1ion 
heptys attention to the individual who thinks he like? hinsi 
and viqfi versa. No one ever yet gave me a good reason why^^ 
he did or did not care about him, and f imagine^ therefore^lj^ 
there is no good reason to give." 

^^ It is evident^ ' rejoin^ the stranger, ^^ he is no favourite 
of yours.' 



" No ! I am not young enough, or pretty enough, to secure 

s regard, and I cannot give mine fof nothing." 

^^ Qh ! sits the wind in that quarter ? quite a gallant gay ! be 

)es not look that sort of thing." 

^* His demureness makes hid profligacy more dangerous." 



Jane actually stacted on her seat, and looked crimson with^ 
anger. Her temper was still farther tried by Mrs. Fergusson, 
with an affectation of candour, beginning to excuse him. She 
had heard something of a sad scrape long ago, that nearly |T 
ended in a marriage ; but he was so young then, it should be |P^ 
overlooked ; and no One had very good authority for the report L^ 
of the low amour that had detained him lately in Italy. T^ 

" For mj part," said Mrs. Wilson, " I don't go abroad, to, 
form my opinion* l know only what 1 hear and see. You all^ 
know how he talks of our former neighbour. Miss Seymour,; 
who took the veil somewhere ; — a sentimental affection for a| 
nun may be mighty interesting, but it is not a thing I have 
much faith in. Besides," she added, purposely lowering her i 
voice to escape Mrs. Parry's notice, " I have not forgot his rj, 
unprincipled flirtation with^Mrs. Se)rmour, nor his sober attach- j^. 
ment to Ladv AvOndale." f 

Jane, whose xijutck ear had not lost a word of this speech, I, 
was SQ much hurt and overcome by it, that she made a sign to 
her mother to move ; and finding it not attended to, she looked 
round in despair for her brother to take her from a f^ace where 
the nervous dread of fainting had seized her. She looked in j 
vain, and giving herself up to her fate, she cpncealed her face 
with her handkerchief, and burst into tears. The terror of 
exciting observation increased them to an hysterical degree ; 
and Jane was presently surrounded by a group of persons i 
offering cold water, and salts, and aromatic vinegar, and re- I 
commending things that nobody had to offer. Her mother's- i 
read alarm quieted her at once ; ashamed of havmg been so ; 
childish, she resolutely wiped off her tears, and checked her 
sobs, and even got up to leave the tent, though much indebted \ 
for effecting it to Colondl Fergusson's ready arm, as she trem^ I 
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Ued ao much as scarcely to be able to stand. Before she got 
home she was as well as ever, except that she bad ac<}ttired no 
tmall accession of dislike to Mrs. Wilson ; and Mrs. Parry, 
who bad herself been much fatigued by sitting so long, and 
knew^Jane iiad gone out with a head-ache, looked no farther 
for the cause of her indisposition* 

It could not be expected that she should escape so well 
among her acquaintance, and the report soon reached the De 
Lisles that Hubert had been abused so much in the Fergusson*s 
booth, that it had made Jane Parry cry. Lady De Lisle was 
flattered by the interest felt for her son, but he was somewhat 
ungratefully more provoked with the folly of the thing. " What 
could it matter to her ?" thought he, and how much easier 
and more useful it would have beenr to have defended him, 
than • to have wept about it ! Augusta would have retorted, 
quizzingly; Ellen would have silenced impertinence by a 
look ; what ailed their sister that she could only make herself 
''idiculous ? and he wmced as if he thought he might by pos- 
sibility share in the absurdity of which she had been guilty. 

Rather curious to know what liad been said, he called on 
Vlra, Parry, and asked Jane if the race had answered her ex- 
^ctations. Jane let her netting-needle fall, and stooped to 
^ick it up till the colour she felt rising in^her cheek had sub^ 
ided. She then answered quietly, that it was a gay, pretty 
^ene, and that she had no fault to find with it, but its being 
oo long. 

*> My daughter," said Mrs. Parry, " went there not very well, 
Lnd was so weary as to come home worse ; but another time 
ve will not t|dce another person, and then we may come away 
vhen we are tired." 

'^ Apropos of another person ; they tell me Mrs. Wilson is 
ny bitter foe. Do you know, Jane, if it is so ?" 

To this unexpected question Miss Parry knew not what an- 
swer to make, and looked at her mother, who replied for her, 
*• 1 don't think Mrs. Wilson a bitter foe to any. one. She is a 
^ood woman, and would be pleasanter if she could hold her 
longire sometimes." 

**■ Then she really does not abuse me more than I deserve ? 
[n that casC) I suppose, I must bear it patiently!" 

Jane gathered courage to say, " There can be no difficulty 
in bearing Mrs, Wilson's censure, since so many shared it with 
you." 

^^ My dear !" said Mrs. Parry io astonishment , ^^ what makes 
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you so severe ? I donH remember any thing she ever said that 
need affront us?" 

'^ Perhaps 1 am sooner affronted than you ; and^ besides, 
you always forget ill-natured things as soon as they are said." 

^^ Yes ; it is the next best thing to theur not being sai^ 
at all," 

'^ I am a little curious," said Hubert, ^> to know what these 
ill-natured things were." 

" I did not hear them," said Mrs. Parry, " and if Jane did, 
she will not take upon herself their responsibility by repeatiog 
them." 

De Lisle saw, thus warned, Jane would be mute, and made 
no farther attempt to get his picture from Mrs. Wilson ; in- 
deed, but for Jane's tears,rthe whole would have been instantly 
consigned to oblivion ; but the lady's sensibility and preference 
for him was too good a story to sleep, and he heard of iti 
during the whole time the election lasted. I 

During all these transactions^ there were scarcely any per-^ 
sons who presented themselves so seldom to De Lisle'd mind J 
' as the unfortunate boarder of Santa Maria. It was not sol 
with her. Every feelkig was saddened or cheered by thoughts 
of him : every step iri knowledge was full of him. The Ab- 
bess had hoped th^|. constant occupation would deaden the 
- past ; but every thing she did or learned, referred itself to the 
idol of her fancy tind the despotic sovereign of her affections. 
Ignorahpe to her had been bliss ; for the more she learned of| 
the conduct and principles of others, the more she condemned! 
Iier own, the more she feared that her glowing tenderness and| 
truth had met with the mere semblance of regard. I 

A young nun, who had not taken the veil many months, wasi 
her favourite companion. She was a cheerful, feeling person, I 
and inuch> better informed than any others of the community, i 
excepting the Abbess. 

She wished CorneUa to take the veil and remain with them T 
and often asked her what her objection could be, since she had 
lost her home, and was alone in the world ? 

" Did you leave it, then, with so little reluctance ?" asked 
the Italian. ^^ All eternal engagements are solemn things," j 
replied the nun, ^^ and I do not deny that I have often, during * 
the year of my noviciate, asked myself if I should never regret | 
the vow I meditated. But the world had little attraction for < 
me, and I thought a quiet and blameless life might be accepta- 1 
We to God." ^ 
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** Then you loved no one in the world, or you could not 
have thought it quite without attraction?" - 

^VPardon me,;I did love some things, and it was a pang to 
part firom them. But living in the world does not secure to us 
the early objects of our affection ; the tide of life takes them 
backwards and forwards, and is for ever dividing us from what 
is dear to us ; and last of all comes the great separator, 
Death. I pnly did for myself what a few years would have 
done for me. I trembled on the brink ; but I have passed it, 
and would not go back." 

~ "In what way have you found rest ? by forgetting the past, 
or leaping at once this monotonous dream you call existence, 
to dwell in the future ?" 

" I do not forget the past ; I am content^ with the present, 
and hope to rejoice in the future. Do not fancy me driven to 
take refuge from worldly sorrow in the arms of Religion. I 
doubt not her power of consoling, but the spring of enjoyment 
is unbroken within me, and I could have been happy in the 
world, as I mean to be here." 

" Why, then, quit it\vhile it. held out any hope to you ?" 

*' I will tell you. While my mother lived, who was passion- 
ately fond of me, I led rather a gay life ;~-but she was taken 
from me. My father was An excellent match, for he had only 
rae. H is widowhood had hardly expired, before numbers solicited 
the honour of his alliance, offering their sisters or their daugh* 
ters for his choice. He had loved my mother, and lamented 
her, as ia the world the dead-are lamented. In short, he brought 
home a young wife, who soon presented him with an heir. 1 
loved my littlo brother, but I could not love my step-mother. 
Afler considering for some time how much it would delight 
every one if I took the veil, (for my father had transferred much 
of the affection that had once been mine to the new claims on 
. it,) and reflecting how little I should sacrifice in escaping the 
the control of. a malicious and jealous person, 1 announced my 
intention. I was not blinded about it in any way ; and my 
father even recommended my marrying, as at that time I might 
liave done rather advantageously. I might have been tempted, 
had I thought my suitor cared for me, but I knew that our in- 
difference was mutual, that it would be a femily arrangement, 
and that the family would substitute any other name as an- 
cient as mine, without thinking they had changed. Of two 
such important engagements, I chose the one that affected only 
myself; and rejoice that I have not made mvself responsi])]r 

Vol. 1.-2)2 
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for the happiii^84>f one whose kiqppiiien I could sot have cmi- 
stituted," 

^^Envisdde, passioiiless bemg!" exdatmed Cornelia; *^ a 
gloomy dongeon would be no punishmmt to you, fig^tod tfj 
your own pure disinterested thoughts." 

The nun smiled at her enthusdasm-^e placed her band on 
a lowly grave-stone, as she answered, ^^ Look at what riioidd' 
calm theimpietuous and console the unfortunate!" 

*^ Oh !" exclaimed the Italian, ^^ if I could hope to be there !" 

Her companion turned round, and Tiewed with pain the 
wildness of her countenance. 

«« Cornelia," she said earnestly, *^ we will pray Uiat at die 
time appointed we may both die in the fiuth." Touched by 
her manner, Comdia embraced her, and promised to take her 
for her guide ; but fresh letters from England fo^ a time qecn* 
pied her, to die exduaon of her new friendship., ^e an- 
swered them not, and Hubert, wounded at her neglect, half 
determined to write no more. He relented, as an c^iportunity 
he had not expected presented itself, and he was unconscious 
that his letter was colder than die preceding ones. It was ne- 
cessarily shorter, for he was busy at the moment ; and not 
long aftar, he embarked in the contest that engrossed all his 
time. It was a iong and vehement struggle, but it was crowned 
with success, and Hubert prized it in proportion to the trouble 
it had given him. 

He gave a dinner at the largest inn in the neighbouring town, 
and r^yfelt animated. Called upon to express' gratitude 
for the exertions of his friends, and confidence in their kind 
feelings, he was carried away by the stimulus of the moment, 
and more than half believed what he said. He talked of his 
political sentiments till the theme roused him, like the young 
war-^orse who smells the distant battle. He returned home 
late, or rather early, full of those artificial spirits, the situation 
he was placed in, and the wine he had swallowed, conspired 
to excite. His servant, as he lighted his candles, gave him a 
fpreign letter ; — he threw it from him, for, in high g^>d-humour 
with himself, he wished not to be chilled by a few reproving 
lines from Isabella. He had shoved it so violently, that it fell 
over the table ; and as the servant picked it up, Hubert per- 
ceived it had a black seal. He tore it open impatiendy, and 
his eye first caught the large characters of the inclosure, writ- 
ten by the Abbess.— 

^^ Cornelia is no more. She was this day hurried to her 
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fileni dwelling, for the livid a^ots on her breast might have • 
lipiread^ and given riseto ccHijectures it was my desire to avoid. 
De Lisle ! the impassioned spirit that loved you above its Crea- 
tor, is in an unknown world— there is no longer a trace of it 
on the earth :— let her be a warning for the future. It iaihe 
sister of Lionel Seymow who implores you to take heied of your 
Ways. These things are spoken lightly of in the world, but re- 
member ihai can be no venial trespass which ofiends the purity 
of God, and breaks the heart of one of his creaturea." 

Hubert k)oked long and carefully at these few lines, in the 
hope that, by dint of examination, some soothing detail, some 
ooQsi^atory feeling might be found in them. The letter en- 
closed he doubted not, was from Cornelia, but he feared to^ 
open it. It was the voice of Death, from which he shrank 
with superstitious awe. As increasing light luroke throXigh the 
3tillne88 of early day, he summoned resolution to know at once 
all that could be known. In the last painful hours of life, thus 
had Cornelia written :-^ 

^^ A long, a last adieu to my beloved ! They tdl me, we 
feel not m other worlds as we do in this— that when the spirit 
is disincumbered from this clumsy dwelling-house, we love 
without pain or anxiety. It is a blessed creed, and 1 will hope 
ip it. For you, «ole thought of the heart-broken Cornelia ! 
mourn not for me. They say, that in your c?)untry, those who 
have nothing Idl to h(^ here, will oflen turn voluntarily to the ^ 
dread herea^r — ^you will not, then, think it unpardonable that 
I lay down the Irarden of life, which is become too heavy for 
me to bear. Your last letter was all I waited for : it is (»i my 
hearty and chills the place it touches, though feVGr rages $kround 
it. I do not reproach you, that you could not love me ; but 
had you ioid me so before, I had not purchased shame and 
welcomed death. Had you been severely merciful, I could 
have turned in innocence to my Almighty Father, and clung 
to him wheift no human heart was open to me. Alas ! I saw in 
you the reflection of my owA ardent feelings, and 1 mistook the 
shadow for something real. It has grown paler and paler, and 
now is vanished : its last feeble outline was dear to me : it wa5 
my all. This is the first and last letter 1 write to you. Par- 
don these tears. I did not think, when you taught me to form 
these characters, I should so employ my knowledge; Know- 
Ic^e ! it is indeed a bitter tree. I longed to gather its fruit, 
but what have I learned ? That I am a wretch whose sin man 
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will never pardon : the world has branded me with infamy. I 
will try to hope God will be more merciful : but I wiA not 
mock his holy altar by pronouncing there vows which my heart 
disclaims. I cannot cast the mantle of hypocrisy over my 
guilt, neither can I again appear in the world under a Mse 
character, and usu(p esteem from the good. ' I could better 
bear insult from the wicked. I anfi a burden <>n your gene- 
rosity here. I could receive your alms, but then it is too like 
the wages of sin to be accepted gratefully. One little redeem- 
ing word of tenderness, and I would have struggled with my 
bitter lot a little longer. Yet I am thankful you have not de- 
ceived me. The tortures of suspense are at an end. Your 
heart I never- possessed, ypur esteem I have forfeited. Sorely, 
if you were here, you could not ask me to live ? But you are- 
very, very distant, and the gravestone will long bave rested on 
my weary breast, ere you know that the being who idolized 
you, and lost herself for you, can never again say how dearly 
she had loved you. May you be happy with the dreams of 
ambition, if they can fill a mind like your's, — with the applause 
of the world, if it can reach your heart ! And when you 
marry, Hubert, choose one who knows better the distinctions 
between virtue and vice than did your poor peasant girl 5 but 
ask fearlessly of the Almighty that she may have a heart as 
full of you as 

" YOUE OWN CoRNfiLIA."^ 

Hubert read over this letter but once. He locked it upr with 
the braid of hair she had sent him, and a picture he had made 
her sit for at Genoa : he placed a -seal upon th^ lock, and bu- 
ried the remembrance of these things in the inmost recesses of 
his heart. The time for self-delusion was past : he could no 
longer gloss over a tale, in which were despair and death. 
His dormant conscience had be^i soothed by much specious 
reasoning, but it was awake at last, and claimed its own. He 
saw himself a seducer and a murderer. He scorned himself, 
as he had formerly scorned others. He reprobated alike his 
want of principle and generosity at the first, his want of jus- 
tice and integrity at the last. He wrote a few, a very few lines, 
to the Abbess, and even the cold and blameless Isabella wept 
over the anguish they contained. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

DI8TBU8T» 

Thebjb! are mental as well as bodily wounds, that skin over 
the sooner for being in their nature incurable. So it was witit 
Hubert. He was altered, but the change appeared not on the 
surface. For a few days he was paler and more absent than' 
usual, but this every one naturally attributed to fatigue. He 
did all his mother suggested as civil and attentive, before he^ 
left the country. The last people that dined at his house were 
the Farrys ; and become gentler to others on growing less 
tolerant to himself^ he no longer sought for artifice or manceuv- 
ring in their young and pleasing daughter. 

^^ We have brought letters from Ellen and Augusta," said 
the old Genera], ^^ that our new member may see he is not for-^ 
gotten by his absent friends." 

They were produced, and Hubert smiled, as he glanced over 
the one from Mrs. Seymour to her mother, at its general tone 
of ga]fety, and the characteristically playful manner in which 
she sent her congratulations to him. As he returned it, he 
read some lines under the seal, written very small, and which 
he afterwards perceived must have escaped Mrs. Parry's no- 
tice. They were these. '^ I hear from another quarter, (for 
you were too prudent to tell me,) that my very young sister 
was* goose enough to weep enpleiTie aa^embUe at hearing Mr/ 
De Losle called a profligate ! Bless the silly girl, does she take 
men for saints ?" 

Hubert of course took not the smallest notice of this post- 
script, but he was but little flattered to perceive how reieulily 
Augusta would believe any tale she might hear to his disad- 
vantage, and sorry to find she saw no necessity for esteeming 
her friends. He forgot thai she was but doing as he did, witb 
somewhat nn^e levity ; and he could perceive in others how 
little amiable was the want of generous unsuspicious reliance 
on the virtue of those^with whom we live. Lady Avondale's 
letter to her father was in a very different .strain. It was a 
mpre gratifying one to the receiver, for it showed more heart, 
more interest in petty details, but it was by no means so amusing 
to an indifferent person. Of the election she said :*— 
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^^ I do rejoice in Hubert's success for his own sake, for he 
wants an occupation ; for the sake of his mother, whp will 
glory in the display of his talents ; and for your sake, my dear 
father, who will read every word your young favourite utters, 
and think your|elf interested in every question he advocates." 

When De Lisle had returned the letters, he went up to a bay 
window, where Jane was standing, and said for something to 
say, " It was a gay time for you when both your sisters mar- 
ried !" 

" Gay !" she repeated, in an accent of doubt, as if she 
could not have heard him correctly. " Gay to lose both my 
sisters at once ?" ^ 

" They were almost too old to be much of companions 
to you." 

^^ You think my father and mother are of a more congenial 
age?" ^ 

Hubert smiled. ^^ You think I am talking nonsense, and 
p'^rhaps you are right ; but marriages are reckoned gay things, 
and when the first pain of separation is over, it must be com- 
fortable to see those for whom we are interested happily set- 
tled." 

^^ I am sorry that I cannot agree to either of those state- 
ments. The pain of separation cannot abatev as long as I 
feel, every hour in the day, the want of Augusta to amuse, 
and Ellen to instruct me ; — nor," she added, cautiously lower- 
ing her voice, ^^ can I find consolation in the thought of their 
happiness, for I am more than doubtful of its existence.'* 

" Mrs. Seymour writes like a very happy person." 

" Like a very merry one. I agree, it would not be Augusta 
if she could not laugh^ both at what diverts and what provokes 
her. I may be wrong ; but I think it will prove a, turbulent 
menage. Captain Seymour has many good points, but he is 
impetuous, accustomed to overcome all obstacles, and be un- 
disputed master of all that approaches him. Tbey may be as 
happy as most couples, and yet leave me much to wish for 
my sister." 

*' That is just why I wonder that any one ever does marry, 
or ever wishes their friends to do so." 

It was Jane's turn to smile. ^^ Don't accuse me of leading 
you into any such exaggerations. I know there are excellent 
women in the world ; and I am ready to believe thefe arc 
also excellent men. I do not therefore see why, if- they hap- 
pen to meet, they may not be very Jiappy." 
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' *' Nor I ; bat they do not meet.'' 

^^ Do. not speak so positively in the very teeth of evidence! 
Look at* Mrs. Mansei standing by poor Miss James at the 
piano-forte V because she .knows no one else would be benevo-. 
lent enough to listen to her : do you not see happiness in every 
line of her countenance, and affection for her husband in every 
chance-look she gives him ?" 

^^ I believe she is an amiable happy woman ; but I did not 
know that her happiness was purely domestic : I mean, that it 
depended solely on her husband." 

" Then you do not know Mrs. Mansei, or you would see, 
that she stands in need of no other ingredient for happiness 
than the attachment of such a man." 

'^ You look so animated, my dear Miss Parry," said Mrs. 
Mansei, crossing the room, and Joining them, ^^ that I think 
you must be defending some absent friend." 

*' You are near the truth," said Jane laughing, '^for I was 
defending matrimony." 

>^ And recommending it to Mr. De Lisle ?" 

^^ Most vigorously ; indeed, with perseverance worthy of a 
J)etter cause." 

" Say rather, of better success."" 

"I vrill ^say what you will j but our united forces will not 
move him." 

^' Have you any one good Tcason to give why I should 
marry ?" asked De Lisle. • 

^* So far from it, that 1 cannot see what should tempt you. 
If you did not do it long ago, I suppose you did not wish it ; 
and if you are comfortable as you are, it would be very unwise 
to try what might make you otherwise." 

" Comfortable as I am I" thought Do Lisla; but he only 
answered with a smile, ^^ I perceive you look upon me as a 
confirmed old bachelor." 

Parliament met at last,, and De Lisle entered on his new 
career with vigour. He was not eager to speak on the first 
question that presented itself, for he wanted nothing, and cared 
not to whom he recommended himself; but as soon as he 
thou^t the thing of consequence, he gave his opinion like 
one who had not hastily and rashly adopted it. The attention 
with which he was listened to, had nothing in it of the indul- 
gence granted to a maiden speech ; it was very genuine 
admiration, and some surprise, among those who knew not 
before of the speaker's existence. It was evident that a star 
of no trifiing magnitude had risen among them, and it became 
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a matter^of some anxiety to apcertain whieb wayhe would go* 
For a tine he was much ^ourted hy all parties, and he looked 
complacently aromid hira^ and enjoyed the hi^ ground on 
which jie stCMod. 

He came home to be almost wiuratiipped by his mother, 
whose ambition was fully gratified, and to receive from his 
constituents the most ardent dem(»stratioBS of ^probation. 
With a little of tius he was flattered, with much he became 
fatigued ; and the evident insincerity of some of the compli- 
ments paid him, would occasicmally bring a smile of contempt 
on lips that tried to wear one of courteousness* The day 
after his return to th^ Park, he rode over to General Parry's, 
and found his old friends delighted at the birth of a grandchild. 
Mrs. Parry 4iad gone to Mrs. Seymour's, which waa only in 
the a^oining county ; and Lady Avoadale had come to stay 
with her father. 

Hubert did not hear without some emotion that Ellen was 
actually in the house. It was not pleasure, nor was it quite 
pain ; yet he wished it over. Lady Avondale seemed to have 
the same idea, for she entered evidently prepared to meet him. 
She was so different from ^e, Ellen he had parted from not 
quite three years before, that he had scarce the self-possession 
to reply properly to her greeting. She had grown fatter ; she 
was much dressed ; she wore gay ribbons and rouge. She 
looked brilliantly handsome^ and there was a degree of 
showiness and glare in her manner and countenance, as well 
as in her beauty and attire. She talked, too, a great deal, and 
what she said was clever and amusing, but her liveliness had 
no mirth in it, and her smile no cheerfhhiess. That serenity 
and holy calm on her features, which he had admired so much, 
and thought no one could long, gaze on withoiH feeling every 
p^ion hushed to repose, had given place to a restlessness 
that betrayed a perpetual mental struggle. He wondered why 
she chose to wrap around her misery this glittering mantle, 
that to his fancy became her so ill. That she was an unhappy 
wife be. believed, but he would have thought her the. very 
person of all others to have given dignity to every sort of suf- 
fering, by her manner of bearing it. 

The more oppressed he became by yielding to these thoughts, 
the tnore she tried to carry it off by talking and laughing upon 
every soft of subject. Hubert nearly accused her of heartless* 
ness, but in this nervous anxiety to prevent a pansain conver* 
sation, he thought at last he detected a greater interest for 
himself than she chose to avow^ and a keener remembrance of 
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the circumstances under which they had parted, than even he 
retained. His vanity was flattered, and his manner, that had 
been stately and cold, softened. In proportion as he exerted 
himself, her animation faded away, but ehe rallied a little on 
Lord Avondale's coming in. 

No two people could feel less cordial towards one another 
than did De Lisle and the husband of Ellen ; yet they met as 
friends, and afiected all proper degree of interest in each other's 
cohcerns ; nor could they be accused of much dissimulation in 
so doing, since they deceived no one, and least of all each 
other. When De Lisle got home, he was rejoiced to find that 
the Avondales were to make a very short stay in the country, 
and was provoked to hear Lady De Lisle had asked them to 
dinneVpurposely- to meet him. It was meartt to give him 
pleasure, and he could not, therefore, be ungracious enough to 
make his escape, as he would have liked. 

'^ You found Lady Avondale," said his mother, ^'much im- 
proved in appearance ? I am so glad her husband makes her 
dress, and talk, and show herself off to the best advantage." 

^' Habit and prejudice," said Hubert smiling, ^^ goes a great 
way in one's taste. I was used to her quietness, and liked it." 

^^ But did you like her thinness too ? If not, you must think 
her handsomer than she was." 

" I liked her as she was, I believe." 

^^ Defects and all ! Why aoy cne but myself would suspect 
you of having been in love with her after such a speech ! 
Don't say such things to Lord -Avondale ; for though he is 
never satisfied if she is not admired, he is fiiriously jealous." 

^^ A pleasant life she must have of it !" 

^^ Oh, I believe she don't mind much. He would make a 
better husband, I think, if she humoured him less ; but your 
super-excellent women always make work for themselves. 
They insist upon being so much too much in the right, that they 
provoke their husbands with their very goodness. I remember 
an old woman saying to a very docile sister of mine, whose 
extreme gentleness had taught ber husband waywardness, that 
if she wanted to be p^fectly miserable, she had only to tell him 
she was doing her duty, when the awkward recollection that 
there might be such things as reciprocal duties, and the con- 
sciousness that he had lefl them all to her, would put him irre- 
trievably out of humour." 

^^ Good people may be injudicious, certainly ; but I used to 
think Lady Avondale a person of superior judgment" 

So did I ; and all I say now is, that she does not show it in 
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tBe maoa^mtot of hef husbandL If dbe ceidd be put out of 
temper, be might thiok the change imideaBaiity and not pvcrfnce 
it again. It is a melancholy fact, ^toA our defects ha^e nore 
power over oar friends than our virtues." 

Sir Francis still continued enough himself to do th& honours 
in his own house,' thoui^ be did not leave it ; and aa Ellen was 
a great favourite, be was much pleased to see her* She sat 
next him ^ dinner^ talked hardly to anyone else^ and her atlen- 
tion and mveet manner evidently revived the old laan. Hubert 
thought that^ bad Ellen been his wife, his fother at least woiidd 
have been a gainer/ There was an icy thought^ loo, came flit- 
ting through his memory— be would npt, in that caso,^ have met 
wi& Cornelia ; or, if be had, Ellen would have been there to 
guard her, both against bim and herself. The half-ibimed idea 
did but shodt through his troubled brain^ and then subside ; like 
the iron' belt of penance, worn in ages past^ which, in the hour 
of festive mirth, would sometimes give a sudden pain, and 
(though still closely clinging to the wearer) be again as aud* 
denly forgotten. The momentary mist breke away and dis- 
persed, as he turned to answer a sprightly remark of bis neigh- 
bour's ; but the cloud that had gatlmed on Lord Avondale's 
brow was more stationary ; and he erer and. anon cast such 
impatient glances at his wife, that even De Lisle, following the 
direction of Miss Parry's eye, wondered if be could be jealous 
of his father. 

When the ladies withdrew, other topics were started ; and he 
forgot to take any forther notice of Ins ruffled guest ; but in the 
evening, as he was playing at chess with Jane, and her sister 
Was tuning her harp, his quick ear caught a taunting speech 
addressed to her by her husband. The insinuation that Ellen 
devoted herself to Sir Francis for his son's sake^ wiub unrepdled 
by her. Hubert would not look round to see if she was calm 
as well as silent, but be unconsciously looked at Jane,, and her 
bummg cheek and anxious look betrayed her dread of bis hav- 
ing heard Lord Avondale's wofds as well as she did h^s^. 
To rebeve her from this fear, he began telling her the first story 
that came into his bead ; and bis open unembanraased manner 
appeared to give her considerable comfcHrt. 

In the mean while Lady Avondale played and sang^ aifed was 
admired «id thanked, and sat smiling over her graceM instru- 
ment, as if the harmony her fingers had prpduced, had power to 
reach beriieart Hubert hoped it was so ; and standing apart, 
and at a distance, he gazed upon berwitk that n^lancfaoly ten- 
derness which wacy be supposed to arise m the l^reast of a pro- 
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gieriow laad« 

^ If yea are not ifotnf to pli^ «t chess aaj more," said his 
mother, >^ you had better go and sing with Lady Arondale/' 

^^ I would not put her so much out/' he aaiwered quietly. 
She heard lum, and tunung roond with one of her most sunny 
smiles, told him he must sing one of the duets^shehad so often 
heard Mrs. Seymour join him in. 

If she ehose to brave her husband's ire, it was no concern of 
De Lisle's ; so he came forward and took the part assigned 
htm. Lord Avondale horered near them with a scowling txrow, 
but EUlen seemed unconscious of hb vicinity. Hor self>p08se8* 
sxon and presence of mind did not once desert her : she neither 
said nor looked any thing that could be called grief or bit* 
terness. The attention s^ paid Hubert was nothing conspi* 
cuous ; it was neither positively affectionate, nor in the least 
constrained. He would have liked a little less, or a little more 
— ^that is, it woidd have been gratifying to his vanity and self- 
love ; for all attachment to her he believed to be over, and he 
had no inclination to revive it, now she was the wife of another. 
Their parting might have been called imperceptible, for she waS' 
actually gone before he recollected he might not see her again 
for years ; and then he remembered how differently once before 
they had parted, and smiled in melancholy disdain at the vehe- 
mence of feelings that had vanished, not only from his heart, but 
almost from his memory. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

EvER7 day De Lisle felt a warmer interest in his new occupa- 
tion. It connected itself pleasantly with all his former studies : 
it lent him an object in forming new acquaintance ; it gave him 
the sort of footing in society, so gratifying to the pride of talent. 
It had been irksome to him to be courted as the heir of a certain 
number of acres ; and he knew that many who now sought his 
intimacy, were affected by that circumstance, only as it might 
give him more weight, and add to the strength of whatever party 
he joined — ^for money is power. Every session saw him more 
assiduous, more earnest^ and more engrossed by the study of 
polities. It added keenness to his intellect, method to his re- 
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flections, depth and firmness to his character, but no benevo- 
lence to his temper, no religion to his heart. Politics develope 
so much corruption, unveil such selfish intentions, betray such 
sordid views — the most amiable professors of the science are so 
apt to be insincere — that it requires no small share of generous 
simplicity to enable any one to trust them. 

It was a school in which De Lisle distinguished himself ; but 
as he rather fixed than weakened the faults in his disposition, 
he was no nearer being happy than he had been at a time when 
he was less known. The pursuit, however, took great hold of 
him, and he daily abstracted himself more and more from the or- 
dinary occupations of his time of life. He withdrew himself 
from all society that was not political or literary, and when cir- 
cumstances-forced him to places of more general resort or public 
amusement, he considered it as a sacrifice to be got over as 
rapidly as possible. 

In the gay world he sometimes met Lady Linden and Mrs. 
Seymour, the former with wonder, the latter with regret. 
Lord^Linden he never beheld, but he understood that he, gave 
good dinners, had rather a pleasant house, and was reckoned an 
• amiable, indulgent husband. He thought how much he must 
be. altered, but certainly not more so than his wif6, who ivasno 
longer either sick or languid. She looked delicate and quiet, 
but appeared to interest herself in what surrounded her quite 
as much as was rational and proper. 3he was as popular and 
as fashionable as a woman can be, with whom fine places and 
fine people are but secondary considerations. Her husband, 
her children, nay, even the comfort of her country-house, were 
all known to claim the precedence ; and the world, afler all, is 
very equitable, and will never make an idol of one who will 
m^ke no sacrifices to it^ Lady Linden was very well liked, 
and many a prudent mother delighted to get so pleasing and irre- 
proachable a person to chaperon her daughter ; but she was to 
no one, man or woman, an object of enthusiasm or homage. 

The first time De Lisle met her, he did not immediately 
recollect her. He had never seen her much dressed, or look- 
ing in health and spirits. He was not thinking of her ; and, 
though there was a something he thought he had seen before, 
he was by no means certain enough to bow to her. She looked 
at him rather steadily for a moment, and turned away her head : 
he was convinced he did not know her. The crowd thickened, 
and impelled them both towards a doorway. She almost 
touched him, and the low tremulous voice in which she said, 
'' Mr. De Lisle, I believe V instantly recalled her to his mind. 
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She was too much associated with Lionel Seymour in his 
memory not to have some power to interest him. - They said| 
however, but little, for she was evidently agitated, and he re- 
spected her emotion. Afterwards, when chance brought them 
together, she was more serene, and seemed willing to converse 
with him as with others, but not more so ; and as he seldom 
nade the first advances, their intimacy made no progress. 

With Augusta Seymour he found himself on the same foot- 
ing as ever. She was less freshly beautiful than before he 
went abroad, but she was more fascinating. Fashion had not 
spoiled the natural manner with which she had charmed so 
many ; but, what was to be lamented, neither had experience 
taught her prudence or circumspection. The levity and love 
of admiration that in a wild girl in the country was easily par- 
doned, naturally became an object of censure, when conspicu- 
ous in the conduct and deportment of a married woman. Had 
she been united^ to a quiet persouyher senior, who could have 
given her the dontinual protection of which she stood in need, ' 
all might have been well ; but Captain Seymour had spirits as 
high and uncontrolled as her own, and was botli more wayward 
and more selfish. His heedlessness and uncertain temper per- 
petually exposed her to animadversion. 

As her flightiness saved her from feeling very keenly the real 
discomfort of her situation, she cherished it as a useful quality, 
and finding home duller even than she had expected, and the 
world more aUractive, she deserted the former, and sought for 
amusement and distinction where both awaited her. No one 
was so much the fashion, no one had so much influence in the - 
set in which she lived, and no one was more heartily abused 
out of it She delighted in her conspicuous situation^ received 
all homage with equal pleasure, and fully persuaded herself, 
that whi's she cared for no one but her husbaad, she might flirt 
with any one eke she happened to meet. 

De Lisle marked her with regret, fluttering like a gay insect 
in the sun, surrounded by all the flne men about town, eulogised 
in the most open manner to her face, and cruelly aspersed by 
the same persons behind her back, fie tried to reason her out 
of the infatuation that detracted so much from her respectability^ 
and would eventually do so from her happiness ; and while the 
world classed him among her most successful admirers, be was 
approving himself a better friend to her peace, than her bus* 
band; 

Augusta gaily repfied to his remoastrances, and reaped U0 
&rther advantage ^om his frequent conversations, than' Ae 

Vol. I.— 23 
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credit of engrossing a man of brilliant talents^ who paid at' 
tention to no one else. She was perfectly satisfied with the 
result, and he was provoked with the cold-hearted malice that 
could condemn so young and good-natured a person, upon do 
better grounds than a gajr and careless manner. He lost much 
of his disapprobation at her callousness to censure, when he 
found that it was cast upon her in so little proportion to the 
offence. The injustice of others had the usual effect, of roak^ 
ing him unjust the othSr way- He saw a person, who never 
willingly inflicted pain herself, attacked in the bitterest manner, 
misrepresented on all occasions, speeches given to her she had 
never uttered, or if she had, under such different circumstance? 
that they ceased to have the same meaning : — he looked ano- 
ther way, and beheld the selfish, the malicious, and the doubt- 
fully virtuous pass by, without exciting sarcasm or virulence 
in any one. He attributed this want of equity to systematic 
wickedness, that oppressed those only who were too benevolent 
to be censorious in their turn. He accordingly condemned the 
fashionable world at once, and beiieved it to be, to the full, as 
base, treacherous, and corrupt a&the political one. 

The best years of his life were spent amid siipilar feelings 
and speculations, and they yielded him, therefore, little of the 
ehjoyment supposed to be inherent in youth. Hitherto he had 
met in his public life with little to embarrass him. He had 
never hesitated, about which line to take ; he had determined 
to steer clear of party and prejudice, and do in truth, what 
every man in hi& canvass professes to do, honourably and con- 
scientiously what he thought to be his duty. By such conduct, 
' he might lose his chance of a place under any government ; 
but independent in fortune as in mind, that was the last thing 
worthj his consideration, and he believed that he should ac- 
quire the weight and influence which ought to belong to talent 
ftnd integrity. 

He was long before he would see he had been mistaken. 
Not only the two leading parties, but every faction of a party, 
would have sacrificed miich to gain him ; but as be never 
voted to please any one, but solely according to his own view 
of the matter, no one could rely on his support ; and as he 
was of use to no one, and supported no one, he was suffered 
to stand alone. He was surprised and mortified to find; with- 
out numbers nothing could be done. Even the local interests 
of his country suffered, for he could not influence a single vote, 
and he sawwith regret, that his predecessor. Colonel Fergus- 
son, who did not bring tp the cause half the labour, energy, 
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^nd ability, that he did, had la fact made a more useful county 
member. Then arose important and agitating questions, and 
Hubert felt himself lefl out. dach member turned to his pa- 
tron or leader , (for some had only patrons,) and was forced 
into momentary consequence, by making common cause with 
those who had the ability or the popularity he coufd not by 
himself attain. 

De Lisle weighed this long and seriously : he acknowledged 
that by belonging to no party, he was little better than a non- 
entity. The question then was, whom should he join ? He 
considered and reconsidered, and felt there were some things 
on which he would be at issue with them all. To choose the 
ono vv^K^^o ioo.jingf t^rinciples he 'thought best^ was all he could 
do; but from that hour he determmed to witndraw from Far- 
liaraent. He could not bear to feel himself 4>ledged to any set 
of men, for he had no confidence in any one, as little in a party 
as in an individual. The first time that he absented himself 
from a debate in which he thought it possible he might be dis* 
posed to speak against his new friends, was a bitter anc( a 
painful n^oment. He had that strong feeling of degradation 
which the combined force of pride, sensibility, and fastidious 
delicacy, may be supposed to excite ; and he determined it 
should be the last, as it was the first trial of the sort, to which 
he would expose himself. He was loth to grieve his mother, 
but yet more unwilling to harass himself. He awaited the 
conclusion of a long and rather stormy parliament, and then 
broke his resolution to Lady De Lisle. 

She took it more quietly than he had expected. She was 
glad he had made a figure, and revived the family interest ; 
but she had often suspected he would never marry while he had 
any thing else to do ; sa. she consoled herself now with the 
liope that being so entirely at leisure, he could not fail to gratify 
her wishes in that respect. Colonel Fergusson brought for- , 
ward his son ; and Tom Parry, backed by Hubert^s interest, 
opposed him. Both, young men had some talent, but Parry 
was the most popular, and gained the day. He had served all 
through the Peninsular war, and understood more of military 
concerns than general politics ; but De Lisle knew him to be 
upright, bold, and decided, and did not doubt his soon getting 
into the routine of business, and making in iact a more efi&- 
cient melnber than ever he had done. 

The young soldier, who had from his boyish days looked up 
to Hubert as the best and cleverest of men, now believing that 
iie owed to him his success in this great object of his ambition^ 
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knew not how to express his gratitude, and seemed ready to 
devote the rest of his life to him, and eager to place himsetf 
solely under his guidance. But Hubert disliked managiug 
others almost as much as be disliked being himself manage^]. 
He accordingly accompanied him to town, introduced l^m to 
some of his friends, told him all he thought would be useful for 
him to know, and then letl him to his fate, and insisted on bis 
thinking and acting for himself 

Very shortly after, an express summoned him from town to 
& Mrs* Bllersley^s, a widowed sister of his mother, which an- 
nounced the sudden death of his father. Sir Frnncis had loDg 
been helpless, ailing, and nearly imbecile, but his family were 
Siccustomed to his state, and wcr© as much shocked and as- 
tnnijihRd at bie Homier, ae if hA had l>een called away in the 
rigour of health and strength. Hubert was stunned as well as 
effected. He roosed himself to make arrangements for his 
mother^s comfort, who chose in future to reside with her sister, 
ind leave her son entirely his own master in the house that had 
low become his. His father's remains were to be conveyed to 
:he family vault, to repose beside his ancestors ; and the new 
Baronet followed the mournful procession, n<^ perhaps with 
my acute fbeling of anguish, but with that deep dejection of 
ipirit, which the death of an indulgent parent must excite in 
^very breast not steeled against impressions of all kinds. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

■ 

When the funeral was over, and the sort of awfi^l bustle it | 
excited had subsided, and, one by one, those who had business' 1 

transact with De Lisle on his succeeding his father, had dis- j 
>er8ed and led him to himself, he looked around his silent and 
leserted halls, and fek that solitude is depressing. His mother 
md often asked to the park persons whom he thought it most 
iresome to receive ; but such visits were short; and though 
n'ovoked at the moment from being put out of his way, he had 

1 sure refuge in his own room, and many a dark plantation 
lone talked in but himself, to escape to when up usually unso- 
cial. The whole was now his, and he could gaze out of every | 
yindow in his house, wander through every walk in his ezten- ( 
itve gromids, certain of ^ being always alone. He acknow- i 
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lodged it was cheerless, but he had not spirits to make it 
otherwise ; and the more habitually depressed he became, the 
more he shrank from casual observation. 

Summer surprii^ed him m this gloomy mood, btit the excite- 
• ment a walk or ride on a fine day produced, more than died away 
in the evening. Often, when he had -dined, would he cast a 
glance through his long dpacioOs library, and at the large dark 
grate at the end of it, and turn into the open air, till the twiUght 
had become darkness, and the lighted lamps suspended from 
the ceiling, diffused some cheerfulness through the apartment* 
Still he regretted the fire, that, had been, his companion, and 
decided the place where he should sit, and had been the sub- 
ject of many an mdefinite contemplation. He was forced to pre- 
pare employments for different hours ; and in doing so, the 
consciousness pressed upon him that he was not enjoying life, 
but struggling through it The effort of to-day brought him 
nearer the effort of to-morrow, and a long succession of such 
exertions would be closed by the sleep of death. 

He was taken out of meditations connected with himself, by 
an event in his immediate neighbourhood — the death of the 
clergyman. The Hving was in his gid, and numerous were 
the applications he received for it. ' Some of the claimd to his 
attention were curious; they were grounded on a doubtful 
relationship, or an imaginary intimacy; and he turned in dis- 
gust from such pleas, to examine into the merits of other can- 
didates. He pondered leisurely in his mind, for he had two 
reasons against committing himself rashly. The first originated 
in principle, and the next in feeUng : he was desirous to find 
a good and active parish-priest, and he also wished to meet 
with an independent gentleman, since he must occasionally 
associate with him, if it was only to keep up the custom of the 
Sunday dinner. He knew the former was more common than- 
the latter ; for he had not forgotten the impression he received 
of the lower order of the clergy he used to meet, in his early 
youth, at the table of a great uncle, who was a bishop. 

Fully aware, that from his situation he was exposed to meet 
a sycophant in almost every inferiei', he dreadetl getting accus- 
-tomed to the sort of thirfg, and becoming overbearing, or at 
least ridiculous. He hated servility in every profession, but a 
cringing teacher of the Gospel he knew he could never be civif 
to, or endufe within his doors. For the first time dnce the 
death of his father, he rode over to General Parry's, and sub- 
mitted to his old fri^ds the singidar embarrassment tinder 
which be laboured. The benign ma ^soldier laughed at his 
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distress, and assured him there were maay good and pleasant 
men in the church, who would be thankful for his living, and 
enliven his solitude. But to the question if he knew any such, 
the General could give no satisfactory reply. He was ac- 
quainted with one delightful person, but he was waiting. for a 
college preferroent, and would therefore only answer as ^ tem- 
porary assistant : he knew anoth^ clever man, who would 
gladly take it, but he had stick a wife, and so large and grace* 
ksB a &mily, that it would be saddling Sir Hubert with too 
much : finally, he knew of another, the youngest son of an old 
^|end, whom he would gladly recommend, but that he feared 
he>wa9 a Methodist, and he would not willingly consent to be 
frightened out of the little life that remained to him. 

De Lisle smiled, and turned to Mrs. Parry, who also men- 
tioned various persons, but none seemed to come up to the 
preconceived notion of the patron. While she was speaking, 
lie happened to glance his eye towards Jane, who was sitting 
at some distance, affecting to read a newspaper, but in fact 
watching the conversation with an earnest anxious expression 
he never remembered to have seen before on her countenance. 
He saw at once that she could name some one if she chose, 
but he did not like to ask her, lest it might naake her uncom- 
fortable^ He contented himself with begging M rs. Parry would 
try and recollcfct some other person. She mused for a moment, 
then turning suddenly to her daughter said, — 

^^Do you know, Jane, what has become of that fine young 
man we met at Augusta's ?-^Was not he to take ordrers ?" 

^^ I believe he has been a deacon some time," she replied in 
a steady voice,. but with a cheek so crimsoned ^at De Lisle 
wanted no farther cine jto her feelings. 

Up cautiously looked from her as he made farther inquiries. 
He learned that Mr. Sol way was popular and jdeasipg^ and 
read well, but more Mrs. Parry could not tell. He was fond 
of Augusta's children, and was thought to have some influence, 
and that a beneficial one, over her husband, so that Mrs. Sey- 
mour courted his society, though she confessed his gravity op- 
pre^ed her. De Lisle thought this the best tfaing'he had yet 
heard ; for he could not quite have subpiitted to take a priest 
of Augustals choosing. When he arose to depart, he said he 
wou^ first Jpok in at their conservatory, and asked Jane to 
ticeompany inim. As soon as they were out of heariAg he said, 

^* I fun sure you can tell me more of this Mr. Splw^iy than 
your jnc^er has done ; you have been so mu^h ofi^qer with 
your aister, and moat bavr inet hm more frequently.' * 
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*^ Well, tell me what Mr. Solway isv^^d 1 will tell ypu if thi^ 
will suit me." 

^^ I am not worthy to praise such a ma9 ^ Mr< Sol way «" 
said Jane with steady composure, ^^ but seek him yojurself, and 
you will not^nd your labour lost" ^ 

^^ If he is so<^harmiog, of course you wotijd^wish him to be 
your neighbour." 

^^We are not talking of my privaite .feelings" abe replied 
rather haughtily. 

" Forgive ine, my dear Jane ; I wopld ^eek to penetrate only 
with a view to gratify them." 

^^ Tn that case," she said, struggling with very evident con- 
fusion, ^^ I^wiU not conceal from you, that Mr. Solway's getting 
any living would be very agreeable to me ; and bis getting 
yours, doubly so." / 

^^ I will instantly make his acquaintance ; and, for your sake, 
I will abate somewhat of my fasticliousness." 

" You need not. Sir Hubert — he can 3tand any test." 

De Lide tried to smile, and involuntarily i^igbed. This was' 
an aflfection worth having, so secure of the woi^h of the ob- 
ject ; the thrilling accent and modest blush of Jane Parry fol- 
lowed him to his solitary home. ^^ I have been tendedy, pas-* 
sionately loved," thought he,— ^Moved as I never shall be 
again ; but who ever felt the glow and pride and exultation at 
the bare mention of rny name, and rejoiced that they loved 
me I" He sighed more heavily than before, and envied the 
poor country curate a heart he had never desired to win. 

The following day saw him on the road to Captain Seymour's ; 
the distance was not considerable, and he drove his curicle. 
He had rested his horses once before, and meant to stop again 
at an inn off the high-road, within eight miles of the house to 
which he was going. As he drove into the ya^rd, he saw a 
post-chaise with the Seymour arms, and naturally asked for 
Augusta. 

'^ Ye^, Sir," replied the landlord, ^'the lady has been here 
some time waiting for y op." 

De Lisle thought she must begifled with second sight, as he 
had announced his intention^o no one ; but,;foUowi||g the man 
closely, was still more surprised, as the door was thrown open 
to hear himself announced ^^ Lord George Levayne i" 

Augusta pprang from a couch on whiqhabe was reolinii^vand 
exc]aimQd, ^^I thought you viFould never Gome!" Suddenly- 
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meeting his eye she shrieked, and, falling back on the s6& 
said slowly, ^^ Sir Hubert De Lisle t then I am lost indeed/ 

^^ Rather saved, I hope, my dear Mrs. Seymour !" he said, 
gently taking the hand she had at first held out. She withdrew 
it in anger. 

" Where," she added, " is it Captain Seymour's will that I 
should go ?- 1 am not bound to listen to your reproofs, I pre- 
sume. I never should have suspected you of eo base a plan.'' 

'^ 1 do not yet know of what you suspect me. I was going 
to visit you ; 1 inquired for you here, — am announced, by mis- 
take, under the very last name 1 should be desirous to assume. 
— and find you as much disappointed as 1 am shocked." 

" And is this really all ? And have you not seen SeymOur. 
or stopped Lord George ? And will you not betray me ?" 

" Not if you return with me to your own house ; but if you 
persist in waiting the leisure of that cold-hearted profligate a( 
a public inn, yoju betray yourself. Nothing I could say would 
go beyond the fact— a fact, Augusta, that would bring your 
father's gray hairs with sorrow to his grave !" 

Mrs. Seymour actually screamed with passionate emotion ; 
and burying her face on the couch, clung to it as if she would 
communicate to the senseless furniture some of her own tur- 
bulent feelings. At last, exhausted with her own violence, she 
suffered De Lisle to raise her ; and for the first time, looking 
attentively at him, she remarked his black dress and pale de- 
jected face. ^^ Does it grieve you so much," she said with 
emotion, " to lose your father ? What will become of me when 
I have murdered mine !" 

De Lisle took advantage of the' new turn her imagination 
had taken,* and after some soothing and remonstrance induced 
her to return with him, as he had at first proposed. He next 
wished to dissipate the suspicions he doubted not had arisen in 
the breast of mine host and otlhers of his household ; and en- 
treating Augusta to veil a face l^Hstered with weeping, rang for' 
her carriage, «nd left a particular message, that he and Mrs. 
Seymour had waited some time to shake hands with Lord 
George Levayne as he passed, but that they were unable to 
wait any longer. 

Augusta^feared this inessage would be attended with serious 
consequences to De Lisle ; but he laughed at the idea, and 
assured her he doubted not Lord George would never be there 
to receive it. He was there, however, soon after they left it, 
shaving been detained by an accident to his carriage ; and was' 
equally astonished and indignant at finding who had borne 
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away the lady. He would gladly have shot the aggressor on 
the spot ; but he considered his best chance of getting Mrs. 
Seymour into his power would be to keep the circumstance of 
his vicinity as secret as possible from her officious friend. He 
therefore wrote for the present only to Augusta ; and such 
was the influence De Lisle's arguments and judicious kindness 
had gained over her, that, after a short struggle with herself, 
she showed him the letter, and wished to be guided by his ad- 
vice in the reply. He complimented her upon this earnest of 
good resolutions, in the hope to strengthen them by praise ; 
but he sighed over the unstable mind on which the peace of so 
many was anchored. . 

It had never occurred to Captain Seymour, that, having 
ohrkcon oo youn^, OA prptfy, anH «ri (jiddv a wifc, it bccame hift 
diuty to guide her. He began by quarrelling with her if she 
displeased him ; and ended by not caring enough about her to 
lose his temper. A disposition like Augusta's found this utter 
disregard and carelessness worse to bear than his former vio- 
lence. While he worried her, she was angiy, but still loved 
hhn ; when he neglected and forgot her, she thought herself 
justified in seeking attention elsewhere. Vanity and giddiness 
entangled her in a serious flirtation with Lord George Levayne ; 
but there was ao much more fancy than real passion in the case, 
that, removed from his immediate influence, she discovered 
daily how little she had ever cared for him.. His apparent 
devotedness contrasted with the indifference she met at home ; 
and his admiration, whether feigned or sincere, of her talents 
and her beauty, was peculiarly soothing to one who felt herself 
neglected and ill-used by another. 

She had lived in the fashionable world till she had for- 
gotten the proper epithets to apply to actions. She heard 
of women who had thrown away all claim to consideration, 
having been ** mistaken in their conduct ;*' of men whose 
actions were dishonourable, having been ^^ unfortunate in 
speculation"— being " under a cloud" that was soon to pass 
away^ These apparently lenient expressions seduce the young 
into a belief that those polite persons who cannot name guilt 
are supremely benevolent. Augusta adopted the phraseology 
she was in the habit of hearing used ; and with it all the slack- 
ness of principle that is the consequence of glossing over vice 
and calling things by their wrong names. 

^^ How dreadfully wicked t" thought Augusta sometimes. 

*' How strange to be so absurd !" was echoed around her. 
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^^ That must be a good man !" she would say On hearing ah 
amiable action recorded. 

^^ Oh, the best man in the world ! but horridly tiresome, and 
always thinking one means wrong, when one has no meaning 
at all!" 

Mrs. Seyn^our of course laughed, and avoided so rigorous 
and fatiguing a person, nor did she give herself time to consider 
that those whp are so ready to depreciate virtue upon all occa- 
sions, cannot be suspected of charity and good nature^ when they 
countenance vice. At\er she lefl town and Lord George, she 
began to suspect she was on the edge of a precipice, from 
which a retreat might still be effected ; but temper interfered 
(o frustrate her good intentions. 

* Captain Seymour, aiTioniea ai some piece ot carelessness m 
tho domestic arrangements of the family, that interfered with 
his individual comfort, expressed himself with more bitter- 
ness than might have suited a more serious occasion. Among 
other things he told her, " It was rather hard upon her, con- 
sfdering that she had a head for nothing but dressing and flirt- 
ing, that not one of her admirers cared for her when she was 
out of sight, or would be troubled (supposing they could get 
her) with so idle a fine lady for a wife." 

One whose vanity has been less nurtured and invigorated by 
circumstances, may not see Low deep was the wound inflicted 
by this sarcasm. 

'- Augusta said nothing, but she thought of Lord George. 
'' When 1 am gone, perhaps/* said she to herself, " he will see 
I was of more consequence to others, and may lament that I 
was of so little to him." ~ 

Thus, to the wish of vindicating the power of her own 
charms, and the latent hope of being regretted by the man she 
disgraced, did this heedless young woman sacrifice her naturally 
good feelings and consciousness of what was right. The chance 
that saved her, struck her lively imagination as a special inter- 
ference of Provrdence in her behalf. 

Her gratitude and admiration for De Lisle brought her nearer 
to being positively in love than she ever had been in her life ; 
and she naturally enough cherished an enthusiasm, in the blaze 
of which alone she could lose the painful feeling of degradation 
his presence could not but inspire. 

Sir Hubert's self-love was but little flattered by this incipient 
passion. He despised her, perhaps, more thoroughly than she 
deserved ; and was ready t& censure severely the coquetry of 
which he had beheld the results, though until that moment he 
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had viewed it witii a smile of indulgence, as an error belonging 
to youth and high spirits, which time would not fail to dissipate. 
He coneealed his real feelings, however, under the veil of goodi- 
breeding and friendliness, for every one likes to complete his 
work ; and having been fortunate enough to save Augusta 
once, he was willing, by gentleness and attention, to fix her 
wavering spirit, and keep her steady to her own good in- 
tentionsj, 
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